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** Does one man possess a greater port.on of property than 
another, as the fruit of his industry, or the inheritance of his. 
ancestors, justice obliges him to regard this property as a trust, 
and calls upon him maturely to consider in what manner it 
may be employed for the increase of liberty, knowledge, and 
virtue. He has no right to dispose of a shilling of it at the 
suggestion of his caprice. So far from being entitled to well- 
earned applause, for having employed some scanty pittance in 
the service of philanthropy, he is in the eye of justice a delin- 
quent if he withhold any portion from that service. In the 
Same manner as my property, I hold my person as a trust in 
behalf of mankind, I am bound to employ my talents, 
my understanding, my strength, and my time, for the pro- 
duction of the - greatest quantity of general good. Such 
are the declarations of justice, so great is the extent of my 
duty.” 


This luminous and impressive passage caught the eye of 
Author of the following Letters on its first appearance, now 
nearly twenty years ago. At that time it made a deep im- 
pression ; and during the long period that has supervened, the 
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sentiments it contains have seldom failed, in his pensive 
inoments, to recur again and again, and to produce many 
varied and unexnected reflections. 


In these seasons he has often pondered the state of the 
world, the evils which are in it, and the means that might be 
employed to remove them. Amid these contemplations it has 
frequently occurred, that some of the most prolific sources of 
misery are the improper conduct of individuals in their sexual 
capacities, and the ignorance that prevails respecting the 
duties, obligations, interests, advantages and disadvantages of 
the sexual intercourse. 


Pursuiug this idea, he began to imagine, that he could not 
render a more important service to his fellow-creatures in any 
way, than by endeavouring to expose the fallacy, sophistry, 
and bad tendency of some of those maxims which are just now 
so generally prevalent ; especially if he could compress imto 
a small compass all the information that he should be able to 
acquire upon the subject. 


Such was the origin of the present publication ; and con- 
scious that his motive is good, and feeling a persuasion that 
the information which he has to disseminate will do good, he 
has less reason to care what the ignorant, the timid, or the 
fastidious may say of him. 


The subject he has undertaken to elucidate is such a one 
that a single individual cannot be expected to throw much 
light upon it from his own knowledge; indeed, nothing but the 
desire to do good can ever iuduce any man of reputation 
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to write upon such a theme; he, therefore, has never hesi- 
tated to seize upon facts of importance wherever he has 
met with them; nor does he feel it to be any disgrace to have 
employed the language of others, or to have copied from every 
respectable author that suited his purpose ; for, if the public 
should pronounce his plan to be original, his method to be 
perspicuous, and his production useful, he will be abundantly 
satisfied. 


«¢ Now hear me, lovers, ye whose roving hearts 
No sacred nuptial chains have yet confined ; 
Attentive hear, and daily, nightly weigh — 

The counsels sage, which, through thy raptured breast, 
To you th’ auspicious heavenly muse conveys ; 
The muse, no soothing minister of vice ; 
Though oft in sportive vein, to youthful ears, 
She tunes her song, to give instruction grace. 
Attend, ye wise! No frantic Bacchanal, 

No shameless bard of the licentious rout 

Of flush d Silenus, sings—what NaTuURE bids 
Is good, is wise, and faultless we obey. 

We feel her power, we strive not to repress 
Her lawful growth; ours be the task alone 

To check her rude excrescenses, to prune 

Her wanton overgrowth ; and where she strays 
In uncouth shapes, to lead her gently back 
With prudent hand, to form and better use.” * 


To render this work as complete as possible, the author has 
spared no pains in collecting materials, having purchased every 
book that he knew of which was likely to afford him any 
useful information. And not fearing but that another edition 


* (Economy of Love, line 253, &c. 
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will be demanded of him by the public, he will be obliged to 
any person who may have the goodness to apprise him by 
means of a letter left with the publisher, of any other sources 
from whence valuable matter might be obtained. 


Although the writer of these pages anticipates that he shall 
have a great variety of readers, there is only one class that he has 
any great desire of pleasing, viz., those inquirers who may take 
up the book with the sincere desire of acquiring information 
that may be of use to themselves, or to those within their in- 
fluencee Should any such persons be disappointed in perusing 
it, and say that the author has in some cases not been suffi- 
ciently explicit, he can only reply, that were they aware of 
the embarrassments which he has frequently felt, in deciding 
whether it were better to incur the risk of exceeding the bounds 
of decency in expression, or of sacrificing perspicuity to de- 
coruis, he is sure they would feel no inclination to blame him 
on that account. 


On the other hand, there may be those who will exclaim, 
«The book contains many details which are, in themselves, 
scandalously indecent.” He flatters himself, however, with 
the hope, that he shall have very few of those scrupulously 
nice readers. But, as he doubts uot but he shall have some 
of this class, ne would ask all such, if they are sure that they 
themselves would have had talent and discernment enough to 
have qualified them to have treated an impure subject like 
this with a uniform chastity of expression; and would request 
them not to forget “ that to the pure all things are pure.” 


Moreover, as nothing has been written from a. principle of 
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licentiousness, it was desirable to omit nothing of importance, 
out of an overweening fastidiousness. But as perfection does 
not belong to man, the author does not presume to imagine 
that he has hit the proper medium in every instance, and the 
reader must take the will for the deed; 


‘“‘ For sure, designedly he never wrote 
A line, that dying he would wish to blot.” 


He cannot conclude this preface without attempting to 
obviate an objection that may be made to the subject of the 
third and fourth letters, which may be offensive to some, but 
which he nevertheless considers to surpass every other part of 
the treatise in utility and importance. In composing this 
portion of the work, he has, as the good Dr. Tissot has re- 
marked, been “ encouraged by the hope of checking the pro- 
gress of a vice more rife, more destructive perhaps than any 
disease ; and so much the more to be dreaded, for that, its 
operations being carried on in the shades of secrecy and 
mystery, it undermines without noise, and without even those 
who are its victims suspecting its malignity. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance to make its dangers as generally known 
as possible. 


He has now only to say a word or two respecting the Notes. 
These were added subsequent to the Letters being written, 
and, for the most part, not till after their publication was 
determined upon. For, when the author came to the decisioy 
of giving these Letters to the public, he was apprehensive that 
a book purely didactic would not be read by the description 
of persons which has most need of such advice and instruc- 
tion ; he therefore felt the necessity of employing himself 


ce 
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very sedulously to supply a sufficient number of Notes to give 
the work some interest with all classes of readers. Should 
some of these be thought more amusing than useful, the in- 
dulgent reader is requested to attribute their insertion to that 
motive, and to that only, 
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LETTER I. 


DEAR SiR, 


When J had the pleasure of meeting you a few days ago, [ little 
thought that our conversation would have turned upon so curious a 
subject ; and you must excuse me in saying, that I was more sur- 
prised to find you so ignorant of the state of the world, and of tie 
Vices that prevail in it, especially in our large schools, and among 
other societies of young persons. However, as you have so large a 
family of fine healthy children, in whose welfare I take the liveliest 

interest, I have determined to set down some of the most striking 
facts that have occurred to ime, or that 1 ean collect, in order to 
elucidate the causes of the licentiousness of the present age; and 
donbt not but that when you shall have perused what I shall lay 
before you, you will sce the importance of keeping a watchful eye 
over young people, and of marrying them early ; and that in futere 
you will be desirous of losing no favourable opportunity of settling 
your cuildren well in the w rorid, as [ have always been in settling 
myfamdy. But in order to do justice to the subject, I must 
divide it Into distinct parts, and treat cach seperately. 
if will be allowed ihat man was intended to be a special being ; 
that bis constitution of body and mind shows him to have been 
designed for society, and that his best pleasures can only be de- 
rived from an intercourse with his fellow creatures, And that in 
order to vive this blessing of social intercourse to the human rae 
dn iis greatest perfection, a uilereace of sex has been contr’ 
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and the male and female of the species are constituted so as to af- 
ford the greatest possible sum of felicity to each other. 

Indeed the different characters which have been instamped 
upon each, evidently show what was the design of nature—for these 
characters are so distinctly marked, that it is impossible to attri- 
bute them to education or accident. 

{f there could be avy doubt on this subject, the sexual passion 
which nature hath implanted,* and which invariably impels us to- 
wards each other, speaks a language not to be mistaken, and 
which must convince us, that we really were designed for the most 
unreserved intercourse. 

This propensity of our nature having been given to answer the 
most important intentions, the well-being of the individual has 
very providently been made, in a great measure, to depend upon 
its being preserved in due vigour, and habituated to wise and salu- 
tary regulations. 

The only question therefore that occurs, is, how is this passion to 
be gratified so as to answer the purposes for which it was im- 
planted, and at the same time not to debase the mind, or dete- 
riorate the understanding ? 

‘This [shall attempt to show you, while I am considering the 
operation of those causes which [ apprehend may be assigned for 
the licentious principles that are now held respecting the commerce 
of the sexes, and which occation the frequency of fornication 
and adoltry which we have occation to lament in all classes of the 
community. 

it will, | conceive, be most convenient to treat the subject under 
the following heads, as each of the causes that I am about to enu- 
merate does in my opinion operate to produce the same effect. 

1. Bad company before or about the age of puberty. 

2, Indoicut habits, improper diet, and want of athletic exercises 
during the same period. 

3. Inflaming the passions by resorting to improper exhibitions, 
ebscene operas and ballets, and reading lascivious play-books. 

4, ‘The enticoments of loose women and common prostitutes. 

3. The maxim that little inconvenience arises to young men, or 
to society, from simple fornication. 

6. The want of taste for scientific or other rational pursuits, and 
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‘« Wor wisest ends this universal power 

appetites, from whose quick impulse life 

=; by which we only live ;—all life 

pid else, unactive, unenjoy’d ; 
-e too this peopled earth, which, that extinet, 

at fame for propagation, soon would roll 

lifeless mass, and vainly cumber heaven.” 
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the neglect of selecting for young people who are about to enter 
upon the world, trades and avocations in which the whole of their 
time might be employed to advantage. 

7. The opinion that frequent veneral indulgence is necessary for 
the preservation of a good constituticn. . 

8. Promiscuous intercourse in early life. \ 

9. The mean and unjust notions which men entertain of the fe- 
male character: 

10. Tne want of education in women, and the general careless- 
ness of the females with respect to the moral dispositions of the men 
who pay them attentions with the design of obtaining their esteem 
and attachment, 

11. The want of due enconragement to carly marriage. 

12. The matrimonial union of youth with age. 

13. The notion that it is allowable to cohabit with any married 
woman who evidently, by her deportment, solicits the connexion. 

14, The negligence of mothers, or other females, who bave 
the care and education of young women, in not properly preparing 
them for an entrance on the marriage state. 

15. The carelessness of wives in not paying due attention to the 
habits, inclinations, and passions of their husbands. 

_ 16. The employment male accoucheurs in preference to those of 
the female sex. 

To do any thing like justice to these various subjects will re-. 
quire a considerable portion of time. I propose, bowever,:to:.go 
through them regularly, and shall go through them regularly,-and 
shall give you a letter as often as a proper attention to my other 
correspondents will allow. ites, 

With great respect I am, dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 
H. T. KircHeNner. 
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LETTER II. 


My DEAR Sir, 


Nature has endowed all animals with a propensity to perpetuate 
their kind ; and the instinct which impels them, is, in all cases, oue 
of the most powerful and irresistible passions of their species.* 


* Andreas Laurentius has asked, If nature had not implanted so strong 
a propensity, what man would concern himself in so filthy a thing as the 
one in question? And what woman, endowed with modesty, would sub- 
mit herself to be so exposed to man, and readily undergo the toil and 
danger of child-bearing, besides the anxiety of educating her children? 


s 
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But it has been so ordered, that in the common course of things 
tnis inclination, or tendency, does not discover itself till the young 
animal has done growing, or has arrived at perfect maturity. 

Exactly so is it with respect to the human race; the various 
animal juices and secretions being all necessary* to promote the 
growth of the body and to develope the faculties of the mind, it 
was requisite that there should be no waste: hence no desire of 
sexual intercourse is ever felt till the age of puberty, when the 
finished growtht can allow of some of the best secretions to be di- 
verted into fresh channels for the purposes of generating new feel- 
ings, and of imparting a vigour of a new character to the fature 
man. 

In ordinary cases there is nothing within the individual that 
will impel him to solicit any corporal connexion with the other 
sex, neither does the woman feel any desire to receive the embraces 
of the man, till this age of puberty arrives; for till then they are 
both incapable of performing the part which Nature has assigned 
them for the gratification of each other, and for the perpetuating of 
the species.{ ; 

And there is reason to think, that if nature were left entirely to 
herself, and young people could be preserved from all intercourse 
with the unchaste and the libidinous, this passion would lie nearly 
dormant, or at least would produce no inconvenience to either 
sex, even for some years after the full age of purbity was come.§ 
5S 

* «¢ ___________ For late the shooting tubes 
Drank all the blood the toiling heart could pour, 
Insatiate ; now full-grown they crave no more 
Than what repairs their daily waste.’’ 
ARMSTRONG. 


¢ “Ifthe period when man becomes conscious of his sex is as much 
determined by education as by nature, then this period may be accele- 
rated or retarded ; and if the body gains or loses solidity in proportion 
as this process is forwarded or delayed, it follows that the longer it is 
retarded the stronger we grow.” Roussgau, ii. 125, 


t “It is a pleasing sight to behold the two sexes engaged in the harm- 
less sports of childhood, though in the bloom of youth and beauty; and 
evincing, even by their familiarity, the purity of their pleasures. Rovse 
SEAU, li. [25. 4 

§ ‘One is surprised to see in the Valais, and even in some of the 
mountainous provinces of Italy, boys as robust as men, with female voices 
and beardless chins; and to find girls tall and perfectly formed, who have 
not the periodical distinction of their sex. This difference, I am of opi- 
nion, is owing to their simplicity of manners; the imagination remaining 
longer in tranquillity, is later before it ferments the blood, and accelerates 
the circulation.”’ Rovssgau’s Emilius, ii, 124. 
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*¢ But Nature not in all her sons maintains 

An equal progress. Some with kindly warmth 
Concoct to manly vigour straight, meanwhile 
Other slow ripen ; men there are who scarce 
Feeling the first thrillings of untaught desire ; 
While pallid maids scarce ruminate on man 
Till twenty ;* well, if then.” 


Nothing can be of more importance than that all young peopl 
should be in the state that the poet last describes ;> but it is much to 
be feared that a great proportion of the youth of both sexes imbibe, 
from those around them, long before the age of puberty, certain 
_jdeas that give an indelible taint of impurity to the mind, and lay 

the foundation of a libidinous character, and a premature decrepi- 
tude. Nothing, therefore, is, l am persuaded,{ of so much conse- 
quence for a parent to attend to, as the total seclusion of his children 
from all promiscuous societies, such as are formed in large schools ; 
and from all intercourse with the lower order of servants and such 
other persons as may be thought capable of contaminating their 
infant minds. 

All medical men, as well as most of those persons who 
have had the superintendance of large schools,§ have it in their 
power to relate circumstances of the early corruption of youth that 
would perfectly affright you, and astonish all those who may at 
present have no adequate idea of the vice that prevails in minds 
that would have been the temples of innocency, if they had not 
been contaminated by the thoughtless or the profligate with whom 
they have associated. 
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* «Till a youth arrives at the age of twenty years his body is growing, 
and stands in need of all its substance; continence during that interval 
is prescribed by nature ; and if he neglects her prescriptions herein, it is 
at the expense of his constitution.”” Rousszav’s Emilius, iil. 112, 

+ “The instructions of. nature are late and tedious, those of man are 
always premature. But one must have lived in the midst of rustic sim- 
plicity, to be able to form any judgment to what. age a happy ignorance 
may prolong the innocence of children.” RovussEav’s Emilius, ii. 122. 

t “A popular writer on the prevention of diseases would deal unfairly, 
were he not to apprise parents of the possibility of the appetite of puberty 
being prematurely excited, and occasioning misconduct much more ac- 
tive than any of the wanderings of fancy.”” BrDDOEs. 

§ “ In boarding-schools it is scarce possible but that there should be a 
few to whom the mysteries of this passion should have been revealed in 
the way most likely to kindle a dangerous flame; and even from ons, it 
€annot fail to be communicated to a great number of school-fellows, and 
to be kept up among succeeding races, like the eternal fire of Vestas” «m= 
HyGEIA, essay iv. p. 44 
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In my own intercourse with the world, I have often had occa- 
sion to observe what gross ignorance prevails on this subject, even 
with those who are in the general well informed; it has therefore 
frequently occurred to me, that I could not render a more impot- 
tant service to my fellow creatures than to collect a few of the most 
Striking instances of this kind that I may have read of, or that may 
have come to my own knowledge, and print them in a form that 
would bring them within the reach of all those classes of the com- 
munity that are likely to benefit by such instruction. 

Want of time, and the disinclination that one naturally feels to 
write on so disgusting a subject, have, however, hitherto prevented 
me from entering upon the task ; but the conversation that you and 
I, my dear sir, have so unexpectedly been drawn into, bas deter- 
mined me to address a few letters to you, which I will be at the 
expense of printing should they be pronov’ ced by you to be de- 
serving of the public attention. 

And should any facts be detailed, or any expressions used, that 
you would gladly have had omitted,* Ihave only to request you to ~ 
consider the nature of the subject, which necessarily exposes me to 
these difficulties, and say, whether it were better to incur the risk 
of rescue from the fastidious, or to the mention of circumstances 
that my own cool judgment assures me cannot be made too ge- 
nerally known, 

For the present I am, 
My dear sir, 
Yours truly. 


LETTER III. 


My DEAR SiR, 

Every body seems to be aware of the evil that arises from young 
men having any intercourse with the depraved part of the other 
sex ; but as this temptation does not fall in their way before the 
age of puberty, parents are apt to feel secure that their morals are 
safe until that time arrive, and hence are heedless as to the persons 
with whom they allow them to associate. 


* “JT wish the nature of my subject would have allowed me to have 
always used unobjectionable language; but I think it much better for an 
author not to write at all, than to palliate the vice which he proposes to 
reform, or conceal the force of any argument. It is the part of a bad 
. surgeon to skin over a wound, which ought to be lanced and laid quite 
open; whereas a skilful practitioner will pass his probe home, without 
regarding the outcries of the patient under operation.” Essay on Moe 
dern Gallantry, 4to. 1726, p. 35. 
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But there is a vice* that their elder profligate companions ofteu 
teach them, at a very early age, which undermines the constitution 
and poisons the mindt ten times more than that illicit commerce 
with women, which is often the mere gratification of a passion that 
has not been prematurely called into action. 

A single youth who has learnt this deplorable practice is capable 
of contaminating a whole school, as boys are always ready enough 
to catch at any thing that is novel to them ; and it is to be feared 
that thousands of our youth are at this moment injuring their 
healtht by this secret indulgence, without imagining that there is 
much crime in the practice, and without their parents’ having apy 
idea that they are acquiring a habit which will give a mortal stab 
to their constitutions, and imprint such an indelible taint of im- 
purity on their young minds, as will be a source of accumulated ills 
throughout their future lives.§ 

It is universally acknowledged that the sexual intercourse, even 
under the most favourable circumstances,]|| if too frequently re- 
peated, debilitates both body and mind, and often lays the founda- 
tion of painful and incurable diseases ; but self pollution makes 
deeper inroads upon the constitution of those who practise it, and, 
if long persisted in, entails incurable maladies upon themselves{ and 


I ee I Oh i Se 
® For the nature of the crime to which I allude, the reader is referred 
to the xxxviiith chapter of Genesis, 8—10. 

¢ “Instinct is a safe guide when it proceeds alone, but becomes sus- 
picious when mixed with human prejudices and habits. It would be 
extremely dangerous for it to teach your pupil the means of amusing his 
passions, and supplying the opportunities of gratifying them ‘ should he 
once acquire the knowledge of this destructive supplement, he would be 
utterly undone.” Roussrav’s Emilius, iii. IIL, 

+ A masterly paper on this subject, entitled “The Grand Source of 
Unhealthiness in the Male Sex,” will be found in Dr. Beddoes’s Hygeia, 
vol 1., annexed to essay iv. page 34,—Every parent should read this 
paper ; and also the fourth book of Rousseau’s Emilius, vol, ii., which is 


- occupied with similar details and cautions. 


§. “ The step from childhood to the age of puberty is not so positively 
determined, as not to vary according to the temperament of individuals ; 
and with regard to people, according to climate. Warm constitutions 
arrive at the age of maturity soonest; but we may be deceived as to the 
cause, and may frequently attribute to a physical, what ought to be as- 
cribed to a moral source ; which is one of the most common mistakes in 
the philosophy of the present age.’ Rousseavu’s Emilius, ii, 123, 

{| Galen says, ‘‘ Even pleasure itself weakens the vital forces,” 


_ @ The celebrated philosopher Diogenes was a remarkable instance of 
the inveteracy of this habit. A melancholy account of his case is re- 
corded by Galen. 
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their posterity. In both instances they prostrate the strength and 
enervate the whole man; that is, the process in both cases is regu- 
lar, and at first gradual ; but there is this mighty difference,—that 
the former may be said to operate by an arithmetical, the latter by 
a geometrical progression.* 

An eminent physician has asserted, that the loss of one ounce of 
the seminal liquidt weakens more than the loss of forty ounces of 
blood. 

In this view, therefore, the injury is great in both cases; but 
is a circumstance that is seldom attended to in the consideration 
of this subject, that renders the one infinitely more pernicious in 
its effect than the other: that is, the one is merely the gratifica- 
tion of a natural passion, and requires no extraordinary effort, and 
is only injurious because it is carried to excess 3} whereas.those 
who are addicted to that deplorable and _ selfish vice, just men- 
tioned, are often obliged to ransack the memory, as it were, for 
ihe recollection of a variety of past scenes of iniquity to inflame 
the imagination with, before they can work up their enervated 
frame to a sufficient pitch to afford them the filthy solitary pleasure 
which they are for ever panting in the pursuit of.§ 

Let it ever be remembered by those who are addicted to vene- 
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* Zimmerman relates, that he knew a man of twenty-three years of 
age who became epileptic by the frequency of this practice; that every 
repetition produced a fit of epilepsy, and that he died in one of these 
paroxysms. 

+ Most of the ancients were aware of the vast importance of this par- 
ticular animal secretion. Aristotle call it the “ excretion of the ultimate 
ailment.”’ Plato, an “emanation from the spinal marrow.” Pythago- 
ras, “the flower or quintessence of the purest blood.’ And his disciple 
Alcmeon says it is “a portion of the brain.” 

} The Memoirs of Curious Naturalists relate the case of a man who 
fell into so dreadful a frenzy in consequence of excessive indulgence in 
the honey-moon of his second marriage, that it was necessary to put him 
in the confinement of chains: and I myself knew a gentleman who bee 
came dreadfully epileptic in consequence of marrying a young wife, at 
the age of fifty. 

Monsieur Didier relates, that “he knew a merchant of Montpelier, 
who never performed the act of coition without having immediately after 
it an attack of the epilepsy.’* ‘ 

§ One of the wretched victims of this practice, writing to Dr. Beckers, 
the author of a book entitled Onania, says, “ By the long practice of this 
forcing (forcing I may well call it, for I committed it so often, that I wag _ 
forced to study, and contrive to trump up some new filthy imagination, 
whereby to render the commission of it the more easy )—I say by this 
forcing crime, the natural use of woman became undesired by me.”’— 
Onania, p. 277 


CRIME OF SOLITUDE. , 


real excesses, that every seminal ejaculation which is produced by 
manual or mental} art, affords dess pleasure, and at the same time 
enervates* infinitely more than those which come unbidden, as it 
were, and are only the natural fruit of the pure sexual passion. 
‘¢ Moderate coition,” (says the eminent Sanctorius) is rather of 
service, when it is solicited by nature; but when it is solicited by 
the imagination, it weakens all the faculties of the soul, and 
especially those of the memory.t 

Thus the unfortunate beings we are speaking of instead of fol- 
lowing the dictates of nature, in order to gratify their imaginary 
wants and impure desires, rob even Nature herself of that pro- 
vision which the God of nature had made for the preservation of 
the faculties both of body and mind. 

Another sad effect of this vice is, that wherever it is indulged in, 
it becomes very soon a confirmed habit ; and this habit generally 
occasions the repetition of the crime to be more and more frequent, 
till the frame is worn out by these excesses of sensuality.{ 

Dr. Beckers, who had perhaps more opportunities of witness- 
ing the havoc which this crime has made in the world than any 
other man, has given this forcible description of its general oper- 
ation. “The impurity,” says he, “has no sooner subdued the 
heart, than it pursnes the criminal every where.§ It takes such 
hold of him, that it engrosses his thoughts at all times and in all 
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* <¢Careful observations and sad experience have taught me, that acute 
disorders are always very dangerous when they befal persons who have 
been accustomed to self-pollution. The constitution affords no resources 5 
art is obliged to do every thing; and, after all, the patient remains rather 
in a state of languor than of recovery.” ‘Tissot, p. 44. 

+ Sanctorious’s Observations, sect. vi. aph. 35. 


{ A person writing to Dr. Beckers for advice, says, “ About the age of 
fourteen or fifteen I was so unhappy as to meet with a bed: fellow who 
grafted into me that damnable and accursed practice, or rather that per- 
formance of satan; and J have from that time made use of it, without 
any considerable interruption. I am sometimes so giddy, that 7 can 


‘scarcely understand what people say in company, &c. 


§ Tissot relates the case of a man who had brought on what may be 
ealled a furor genitalis by this practice. “A man,” says he, * about fifty 
years of age, had laboured under this for twenty-four years, and in all 
that long term could not pass twenty-four hours without recourse to wo~ 
men, or to an horrid supplement; and commonly he would reiterate the 
act several times aday. His nerves were excessively weakened ; hehad 
violent fits of melancholy; his faculties were stupified; his hearing in- 
different; his eyes extremely weak; in short, he uied in a most wretched 
condition. Of all his medicines nothing, except bark infused in wine, 
had afforded him any relief.’ Trsso1’s Treatise, p. 216, 
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places; in the midst of the most serious occupations; even in tne 
tiutd of devotion he is the prey of sensual desire and of lascivioys 
ideas, which never leave him free.’’* 

Dr, Tissot has a remark to the same purpose ; ** As soon,” says 
he, “as the habit has gained a little strength, both body and soul 
concur in solicitation to this crime.t The soul immersed in ob- 
scene ideas, is almost constantly exciting to lascivious acts ; and 
if ever she is for some moments interrupted by other thoughts, the 
acrid humours, which irritate the organs of generation, soon recal 
her attention, and drag her back again into the mire,””} 

Surely no parent can ever read these accounts without feeling 
the most solicitous anxiety that his beloved offspring should escape 
the temptations which might induce such deplorable habits.§ Sarcly 
no young man Can ever peruse them without forming a determina- 
tion to profit by the admonition || 


*“* O my son,——whether the generous care 

Of propagation and domestic charge, 

Or soft encounter more aftract,—renounce 

The vice of monks recluse, the early bane . 

Of rising manhood.{] Banish from thy shades 

The ungenerous, selfish, solitary joy. 

Hold, parricide, thy hand! For thee alone 
SE 

* “There are,” says a patient in a letter to Dr. Tissot, “ great efforts 
required to conquer a habit that is every instant urging its recals to us. 
T own to you with blushes, that the bear sight of a female, no matter 
where she is, is enough to excite my desires. If you could but suggest 
to me the means of diverting my thoughts from such objects, I believe 
my cure would be soon effected.” p. 95. 

¢ Do what we will, of all the enemies that can attack a young man, 
the most dangerous, and that alone from which we cannot separate him, 
is himself. This enemy, however, is dangerous only through our cwn 
fault; for it is the imagination that inflames the passions.” Roussgau’s 
Emilius, iii. 109. 

¢ Tissor’s Treatise on the Crime of Onan, p. 91. 

§ “I had rather see my pupil in the midst of a circle of the worst com- 
pany in Paris, than alone in his chamber, given up to all the restlessness 
and inquietude of his age.” Roussravu’s Emilius, iii. 109. 

i| Dr. Beckers tells us of a schoolmaster (p. 162) who collected an ac- 
count of some of the sad instances on record of lasting injuries which 
young men had inflicted on themselves by these baneful practices, and 
converted them into Latin, the more to be observed; and that he caused 
the head of every class to read audibly to the rest such parts as he should 
point out, twice in every week; and that this produced such a universal 
detestation of the crime, that it banished it entirely from the schoo. 

§ On the irregular pleasures of the monks, see TPHOMASSIN, tum, ti, 
pe 1534—1368. 
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Did Nature form thee? for thy narrow self 

Grant thee the means of pleasure? Dream’st thou Se. 

That very self mistakes its wiser aim ; 

Its jiner sense ungratified, unopleased, 

But when from active soul to soul rebounds % 
The swelling mingling tumult of delight. 

Hold yet again ! ere idle Callus wrap 

In sullen indolence the astonish’d nerves ; 

When thou may’st fret and tease thy sense in vain, 
‘And curse too late the unwisely-wauton hours. 
Impious, forbear ! thus the first general hail 

To disappoint—1NcREASE AND MULTIPLY! 

To shed thy blossoms through the desert air, 

And sow thy perish’d offspring in the winds,— 
Unhallow’d pastime !” ARMSTRONG. 

That I may here omit nothing that is likely to alarm those who 
may be on the brink of this frightful precipice, I will remark, that 
- everything seems to conspire against those who allow themselves 
to partake of this disgraceful enjoyment; for that even the pos- 
ture contributes to their undoing, and hastens the melting away of 
the constitution.* j 

Itis no less remarkable than true, that our Creator hath so 
fashioned us, that the pleasures of the sexual infercourse cannot 
be enjoyed with impunity in any posture but that which ob- 
viously appears most natural, and which the God of nature hath 
ordained forus. ‘To those who so shamefully counteract Nature, 
this surely speaks in forcible terms, and in language that cannot 
be misunderstood. 

However, more on this particular cause of injury may be seen 
in Dr. Tissot’s Treatise, p. 98. 

I cannot, perbaps, conclude this letter better than with a few 
gnotations, which I think of sufficient importance to lay before 
you, fron the Hygeia of the lateexcellent Dr. Beddoes ; and with 
those I shall take my leave of you for the present. 

“ After having seen,” says he, *‘ persons deprived of health, ot 
the faculty of pleasurable sensation, and nearly of their under- 
standing, by a vice which has been the subject of many adimoni- 
tory medical tracts, I can never doubt of its frequency, nor of its 
destructive effects. ‘Ihe one and the other rest upon authority as 
good as any set of facts whatever belonging to human nature. In 
a variety of examples children have been reduced to the most de- 
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# Sanctorius, who was aware of this, says, “ Usus coitus stando leadit, 
nam musculos et eorum utilem perspirationem diminuit,”’ 
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plorable state, without having any idea of the manner in which 
they were injuring themselves. ‘The ravages of a particular dis- 
order, and of its specific remedy, amount but to a trifle in compa- 
rison with that misery for which no advice is sought, except when 
it arises to visible disability ;—though in much inferior degrees, it 
extinguishes all present pleasure, and all bope as to the remainder 
of life.* E shall,” says he, “ abridge an instance from a respectable 
author, and could add otbers from my own observation. At 
length, but ten years too late, Tissot’s tract fell into my hands, 
—My eyes were now opened all at once. J was already excess- 
evely enfeebled and reduced, Every body said, Beis far gone in a 
decline. Yet J had never had a single suspicion of the real cause 
of my waste. 1 now learned it with horror. Oh, thought I, what 
culpable parents, teachers, and friends, not to give warning against 
this vice! What destructive ignoranee prevails in the world as to its 
consequences! I resolved to abandon it. This I found difficult, 
but not impossible. 

“« My present situation is as follows :—My faculties are greatly - 
impaired ; my apprehension is become blunt; continued thinking 
is impracticable, my memory is weak, or rather entirely gone; my 
body is mere skin and bones. The sight of me excites horror 
Add to this, a restlessness and melancholy tbat exceeds everything. + 
Often should I have yielded to the temptation of putting an end to 
my wretched existence, if the motives of reason, and the doctrines 
of the most beneficent religion—which is my only friend and 
treasure—had not restrained me.” © HyGeia, essay iv. p. 40. 
and seq. 

And now, my dear sir, having laid sufficient eviderce before you 
of the prevalence of this solitary and degrading sensuality, can 
you fora moment doubt bui that the occurrence of those impure 
ideas which this practice is perpetually bringing to mind, tends to 


* “Youth, (says Linnzeus) is the most important season for forming a 
robust constitution. Nothing is more to be dreaded than a premature 
excessive use of the pleasures of venery; thence proceed weaknesses or 
the eyes, diminution of appetite, and even enfeeblement of the mental 
powers. Bodies enervated in youth never recover their original vigour; 
their old age is accelerated and infirm, and their life short.” 


See the Danish Mercury for July, 1758, p: 95. 


+ “This is a deplorable disorder,’’ says Boerhaave, ‘I have orten seen 
it, but could never cure it.’”’? Lessons on his Institutes, § 776. 

“ {tis easy,” says Wonsieur Gorter, “to-diminish the vital forces, but 
we have hardly any thing capable to repair them.’ De Perspir. Insen 
sib. p, 004, 
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qualify and prepare a young man for exercising the arts of seine 
tion and adultery * 
i have the pleasure to subscribe myself, 
\ My dear sir, 
Yours truty. 
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MY DEAR SIR, \ 

Having in my last letter afforded you abundant evidence of the 
baneful influence of a certain vice on the health, morals and pro- 
pensities of the boys of the present age, it behoved me to inqmret 
whether the girls of our day are entirely exempt from a similar 
depravity ; and how greatly should I have rejoiced if I had found 
the question answered in the affirmative! But sorry ain I to say, 
that there is a varicty of testimony on record, of evils to,as great 
an extent having arisen from the prevalence of a practice which 
is worse than that of boys, inasmuch as the superior delicacy which 
is generally observed in that sex would have led one to have ex- 
pected better things of them.] 

As this however, like the former; is a subject of which one can 
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* “A child educated in tl accomplishments of the polite world, who 
waits only for the power of putting in practice the premature instruction 
he has received, never mistakes the moment when that power begins.— 
But instead of waiting for that period. he accelerates its progress: he 
Knows what will be the object cf his desires, long before they exist. Na- 
ture, when she makes him a man, has nothing more to teach him. He 
was a man in. idea long before he became > ne in effect.” RovussEAv’s 
Emilius, ii. 134. 

+ “The preceding observations principally concern the men; but it 
would be an essential imperfection, in a treatise on this subject, to omit 
an admonition to the female sex; for there are numerous examples of 
their having drawn upon themselves all the evils I have set forth; and 
yomen but too often perish miserably, the victims of this lewdness.’”’— 
Tissot, page “6. 

+ The reluctance with which young females first surrender their per- 
sons to their husbands is a proof of their native purity. But in Germany, 
if the bride does not actually shed tears at her wedding, a suspicion is 
immediateiy entertained of her chastity. Gayva’s Ceremonies, 24. 

“ By the laws of Zaleucus, the legislator of the Locrians, women were 
éarnidden to go out of wwn by night; or to wear cloth of gold or embroi- 
Geries on their apparel, or any meretricious ornaments, unless they had 
an witention of prostituting themselves.” History of the Works of the 


Learnes, 4to, vol. vil. O41. 
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have no knowledge but from books, you must not be surprised if 
this letter and one or two of the succeeding ones should, like the 
last, be chiefly composed of quotations ; and all I can promise you 
is to select such cases only as shall appear to me to be authentic 
and that are likewise calculated to place the subject in the most 
correct point of view.* Notbing, I am sure, could have induced 
me to explore so impure a subject, but the hope of doing good; 
and this consideration [ trust you will not lose sight of throughout 
the perusal of the following loathsome detail. 

Since my last letter, I have conversed with some medical men,{ 
and afew others, from whom I thought it likely to acquire infor- 
mation; and from them I have heard some relations that it is im- 
possible I can ever put to paper, for they are too disgusting to be 
either writien or printed. 

The sum of these accounts, however, is, that where daughters 
are brought up under the care of a judicious mother, who has the 
good sense to provide for them such a variety of occupations as 
will prevent their time from hanging heavy upon them, and who 
can contrive to make her own company so interesting that they 
shall feel no desire to associate with the servanis,<—such children 
will not only have been. preserved from the contamination of bad 
advice or evil example, but the sexual passion in such will gene- 
rally lie dormant; or, if it should not be entirely hidden from the 
observant eye of a sagacious mother, it will occasion the ardent 
lass little inconvenience, and will in no way endanger her virtue.jj 

But unfortunately this is not the state of the great mass of so- 
ihkes is SS tiled: Beatin a lieiiien cilaoesuai enol eile oe ab Rel TI ed 

* “Tn endeavouring to expose those causes which I think lead to the 
ruin of female virtue, I value not the approbation or censure of any but 
the worthy part of the community; and I hope the motive by which I am 
actuated will, in ¢heir estimation, cover any defects they imay find in the 
performance.’ CAULFIELD on Public Incontinence, p. 12. 

+ “To contribute information that may be serviceable to equals or to 
juniors, is doubtless more than allowable; for this is a subject on which 
there ought to prevail the greatest publicity.” Dr. Bepposs, ess. iii. 14, 
| ¢ Has any man a doubt of the prevalence of this destructive vice, let 
him speak of the subject to the medical attendant upon his family, and he 
will soon have his scruples removed. There is no man in considerable 
practice but must have witnessed the ravages of this habit. 

§ “I see but one certain method of preserving the innocence of children, 
viz., that it be cherished and respected by all those who surround them” 
Rousseavu’s Emilius, vol. u. 128. 

\| “In sending our daughters to boarding-schools, we force them t¢ 
associate with vicious companions; and therefore, though they should 
not become vicious themselves, they infallibly become acquainted with 
vice.”” CAULFIELD on Protligacy of Women, page 2h . 
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ciety ; for in gencral women have neither abilities, inclination, nor 
power to devote the majority of their time to the care and educa- 
tion of their children, but are glad of the first opportunity that 
offers of turning them over to hirelings, who are frequently more in- 
tent upon their own profit than upon the improvement and welfare 
of the children committed to their care.* 

These receptacles for a cast off offspring gencrally contain 
children of all ages; and if there be but a single hoyden among 
them past.the age of puberty, who at home has been the unchecked 
associate of uneducated Jibidinous servants,+ she will not fail to 
have acquired a polluted. imagination, if not the practice of vicious 
habits; and will, in a short time, be enabled to corrupt a whole 
sehool.f 

That this is often thecase there is abundant testimony; and I have 
reason to believe, that in some large seminaries the clder scholars 
have regularly practised instrumental as well as manual pollution, 
to such a degree as not only to contaminate the soul and the im- 
agination for ever, but to lay the foundation of a crazy constitation, 
a squalid habit of body, a pallid countenance, and an incurable 
and perpetual sterilily.§ 

Does the reader startle at this expression “ instrumental,” I can 
only assure him that I have more than once been credibly informed 
that there are people in London who gain a livelihood by furnishing 
females with instruments of different kinds for the most detestable 
practices,—practices which not only pollute the mind and injure 


* “ A foolish, flirting governess in the presence of a child of four 
years old, will often express herself in terms which the most impudent 
woman would be ashamed of before a boy of fifteen. She soon forgets 
the words she has uttered, but they have made a lasting impression on 
the child.””’ RovssEAu’s Emilius, ii. 131, 

+ ‘Servants who have an interest in pleasing children will make their 
court at the expense of their morals. A vicious foot-boy will debauch 
the principles of a child, and the secrets of the one become security for 
keeping those of the other.’* RoussEau’s Emilius, ii. 131. 

t ‘Though a girl’s ideas be as pure as an angel’s on her entrance into 
a large boarding-school, she cannot remain there any time, without being 
as knowing in the ways of pollution, as any nymph in King’s-place. It 
is impossible it should be otherwise ; for among a number of girls, there 
must always be some who are vicious; and one vicious girl is enough to 
pollute a bundred.”” CavuLriEcp on Profligacy of Women, 17. : 

§ “I know (says Dr. Tissot) a young lady of twelve or thirteen years 
old, who by this execrable practice has drawn upon herself a consumption, 
together with a tympanous abdomen; and though medicines have allevie 
ated her complaints, I still dread fatal consequences.” 
pos 2 
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the health, but are, as was said before, sure to induce the most oh- 
‘stinate sterility.” 

This lastassertion was grounded on the opinion of more phy- 
sicians than one, who say, that nothing operates with so much 
certainty to produce sterility in the female sex as their having been 
addicted to this unhallowed pastime.+ 

Such is the substance of the information that I have been able 
to collect from medical men and others, respecting the prevalence 
of this destructive habit; and that you may have no doubt re- 
maining as to the danger which young females,—the most interest- 
Ing class of all God’s creatures,—incur at boarding-schools and on 
their first. entrance on the world t by an intercourse with the 
thoughtless or the unprincipled,—I_ propose to transcribe sundry 
passages for you from several writers which I have lately exa- 
mined, and which I trust you will deem quite sufficient on such a 
‘subject. 

Dr. Beckers, before mentioned, who half a century ago pub-. 
lished a large mass of matter on the prevalence of this vice im 
both sexes, says, in nis preface, “Tam credibly informed, that this) 
is now become as frequent amongst girls, as manufriction amongst | 
boys; and a gentleman of great distinction, whose veracity I can: 
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* “The Germans, well aware of this cause of sterility, are careful not! 
to marry their sons but to women that are lusty, vigorous, and likely to: 
be prolific.’ Gaya’s Ceremonies, page 32, 

+ “Some women, though married to kind and fertile husbands, (who, , 

-through the violence of their aflections, have changed, as St. Paul expresses: 
it, the natural use into that which is against nature, by abusing themselves,, 
as was the custom of the Jewish women, one with another, to their mu-: 
tual lust, are all their lifetime wishing for children in vain: every year! 
perhaps they change the air, try all the baths in Christendom, and con-: 
sult physicians, and yet are either subject to frequent miscarriages, Or 
else are never impregnated at all.’ Dr. Beckers, page 21. 


t “Public schools not only teach girls to be self-assured, forward, and: 
impudent; but they infallibly pollute their minds and initiate them in: 
vice. Though the mistress should happen to be a good woman, and ever! 
so attentive to her duty, it is not in her power to prevent the evil; for the: 
mischief is done, not in her presence, but in those private hours of fami- 
liar conversation which the girls cannot be prevented holding among; 
themselves.’® CAULFIELD on the Profligacy of Women, page 17. 


) 

& “Itis happily not common to find such monsters, of either sex, as: 
to debauch children before the age of puberty ; but it is but too common 
for children of that age to debauch themselves. A great number of cir 
cumstances may occur to keep a lewd conimerce with others at a distauce 
from them; but a solitary lewdness meets no obstacle, and knows ne 
bounds.” Dr, Tissot, page 89. 
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depend upon, has tuld me, that the governess of one of the most 
eminent boarding-schools did, with tears in her eyes, inform his 
lady, that she had surprised and detectea some of her scholars in 
the very fact,* and who upon examination confessed that they very 
frequently practised it cum digitis et aliis instrumentis, and that 
chiefly those of them from about the age of fifteen and upwards,” 
_ After enumerating the evils that women being upon themselves 
by this practice, he says, “fone thing I shall add, addressing my- 


‘self to young women who have any esteem for their honour,t and 


would keep thir reputation unspotted, which is, that through heed- 
lessness, or perhaps more filled with impure desires than ordinary, 


‘do actually deflower themselves,t and foolishly part with that valu- 


able badge of their chastity and innocence, which, when once lost 
is never to be retrieved.” 

Is is possible to read these acconnts without sorrow and amaze- 
ment? 


“But in these vicious days, great Nature’s laws 
Are spurn’d; eternal Virtue,—which nor time 
Nor place can change, nor Custom changing all,— 
Is mock’d to scorn; and lewd abuse instead, 
Daughter of Night, her shameless revels holds 
- O’er half the globe, while the chaste face of day 
Eclipses at her rites.” ARMSTRONG, 


As this letter has attained a sufficient length, I must take leave 
of you for the present, and am, 
My dear sir, 
Yours very truly. 


* TI have myself been assured by a gentleman of veracity, that he onee 
surprised a young lass of genteel connetions in this very act; and that 
he afterwards learned that she was so habituated to it that she often prac- 
tised it during the day, even when a younger brother was with her, pro- 
bably imagining that he would have no idea of it, or of her object in it. 

+ ‘“ Among the Greeks, the next day after a wedding, if the women 
find in the bed auy signs of a lost virginity, they make a great feast; but 
when that is wanting they say nothing, the bridegroom sending back the 
bride to her relations and friends; and if the mazistrate be a Turk, he is 
engaged by some present not to force him to keep her.’? Gaya’s Cere= 
monies, p. d3. 

t “In Spain it has been customary to expose ‘to view, the morning 
efter the marriage, out of a balcony or window, the sheets in which the 
new-married had lain, to testify to the neighbours the bride’s virginity 
calling it 7a verginidad de la mucher.”’ Gaya’s Ceremonies, p. 31, is 
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LETTER V. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


In relating the common oceurrences in the common intercourse 
of life, a simple assertion is frequently sufficient ; but where a man 
has some surprising or very extraordinary affair to detail, he gene- 
rally thinks it necessary to quote bis authorities, or to produce some 
colateral proof of what he is about to advance. Just sois it with 
me at this moment; and lest you should imagine that what I have 

-gaid in my last letter is not sufficient to establish the truth. of the 
charge which has been brought against my fair countrywomen, I 
have collected other evidence to the same purport, and shall now 
hasten to submit it to your consideration, just as I have received if, 
without exaggeration or comment. 

“ Since it will be impossible for you (says a young married woman 
in a letter dated 18th December, 1731, to the author of the work L 
have quotedin my last letter) ever to know frony whom this comes,* 
T can with freedom relate my case to you. When I was a girl of 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, at the boarding-school, being en- 
ticed and showed the way by three of my schoolfellows, older than 
myself, I did as they did, which you can guess at. I followed it 
afterwards, upon all opportanities, till i was married. And, alas! 
when [lost my husband, such was my ‘baseness during widow- 
hood, that I could not refrain returning to my former wicked prac- 
tice; and that so often and with so much exccss, that I could 
sometimes hardly walk, or even sit with ease ;t I have had no chil- 
dren, and haye now no manner of inclination to the act of vrocrea- 
tion.’’t 

A clergyman, writing to the same author, Sept. 24, 1742, thus 
relates the case of a young woman of nineteen, who fell a victim to 
this deplorable practicc. 


* Where is the self-polluter who dares to avow his infamy ? A letter 
‘on this subject which I have seen has this remarkable expression; “I 
would rather die than appear before you,.after such a confession.” 

+ “Too considerable a quantity of the seminal humour, lost in the 
natural way, brings on very grievous disorders; but these are much worse 
when the same quantity has been wasted out of the course of nature. ’—= 
Tissot’s Introduction, page 16. 

+ This direful effect of the practice produces sterility, which has. been 
noticed at page 49. . 
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“ She confessed (says he) that she had lived in that practice from 
the age of fourteen, and never imagined any sin or danger from it, 
any more than that she Lelieved she had robbed herself of her vir- 
gin badge, which she dreaded the consequence of, should she ever 
marry.” ‘The instruments* she chose to gratify her lusts with, are 
by no means proper to be mentioned here; but by the nature -of 
them, and the frequency of their use, she brought herself into a 
most miserable condition; and the more she followed the practice, 
the oftener were her desires heightened, till atlength by the excess 
it brought upon her severe weakness, which obliged her to require 
the assistance ofa skilful physician; but no help could be afforded 
her; for after all a furor uterenus seized her, with all its dreadful 
consequences (which are too disgusting for me to repeat) ; and at 
three and twenty years of age she died, in one of those violent fits, 
raving mad. On opening the body, in the presence of several phy- 
sicians and surgeons, it was evident to them all that the Furor 
Uterinus had been brought on by her own unnatural practices.” } 

The following transcript of part of another Ictter from a young 
lady to Dr. Beckers, dated October 16, 1735, will be found much 
to our purpose :— 

“ ‘This letter (says she) comes from a young female creature, but 
an old transgressor in the practice of that filthy pleasure which you 
have so justly condemned in your book. I began, sir, the folly at 
eleven years of age; was taught it by my mother’s chambermaid,§ 
who lay with me from that time all along till now, which is full 
seven years; and so intimate were we in the sin, that we took all 
opportunities of committing it, and invented all the ways we were 
xble to heighten the miserable illusion ; ia short, we practiced on 
each other, as well as cach ourselves. I have now a great pain in 


oe 


* See Note, page 48. 


4+ M. Hoffman has treated largely of the diseases that tall upon tnose 
young people who give themselves up to the pleasures of venery before 
the age of puberty, or before they have attained their full growth. See 
his Dissertation entitled De tate Conjugio opportuna, sect, 10, p. 840. 

¢ ‘The organs constantly irritated by this practice acquire a morbific 
disposition, which becomes an ever present goad, independent of all exter- 
nal causes. How powerful ought this idea to be, for inspiring a salutary 
terror in all who are in any danger of being in this case, and who have 
us yet any traces of reason or shame left.’ Tissor, page 95, 

§ Tissot relates a melancholy story of a boy who was ruined in like 
manner by the maid-servant, p. 50. 
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my back,* my body is swelled; Tam not near so strong as I was; 
my countenance is much, paler and my appetite less; yet 1 am an 
utter stranger, Laver, to your sex. Ithas al:nost distracted me, 
and totally unfits me for my learning ;F and indeed I am afraid I 
am so hurt as that it cannot be remedied.” 

The remainder of the letter I omit to copy, as the shocking effects 
that this practice had upon the body of this young creature are teo 
gross to be repeated here ; therefore those who require further in- 
formation must have recourse to the work itself, page 319, of the 
19th edition.{ 

Dr. Tissot, who bas a distinct chapter on the effects of this vice 
in the female sex, says (page 47)— 

“ Besides the symptoms which I have already described, the 
women are particularly exposed to hysterie fits, or dreadful va- 
porous affections ;§ to incurable jaundices; to erucl cramps of the 
stomach and back; to the fluor albus, of which the acridity is a 
perpetual source of the most tortuous pains; to ulcerations, and 
to the furor uterinus, which, depriving them at once of modesty and 
reason, puts them on a level with the most lascivious brutes, ull a 
desperate death deliver them from pain and infamy.’|} 

“The face, that faithful mirror of the intellectual and bodily 
afféctions, is the first to give outward signs of the inward disoi- 
ders. ‘hen that plampness and fresh colour, whuse tnion consti- 
tutes that air of youth which alone can supply the place of beauty, 
are the first to fade away and disappear; leanness, a sallow coim- 


* There have been instances of girls who have become rickety by this 
debilitating practice, é. e. who have been well shaped to the age of ten or 
twelve, and then have gradually fallen into a distortion of shape, through 
the curvature of the spine. See Tissot, p. 48. < 

4+ M. Hoffman knew a woman, who had so injured herself by lewdness 
that she was generally attacked with a fit of epilepsy after every act of 
venery. De Morb. Nerv, p. 462, . 

Na This work, which is entitled Onania, contains a great variety of 
similar confessions, which may be read by those who may not be con- 
vinced by the instances which I have already adduced. Had I copied. 
more of them, I should have only fatigued and disgusted my readers. 

& “Ft seems to me,’’ says one of these unfortunates, “as if every one: 
could read in my face the infamous cause of my ailments; and this idea 
renders company insupportable to me,” 

{{ “Young people born with a weak constitution, have, on a parity of 
crimes, much worse consequences to fear than those who are naturally 
vigorous, None eseape punishment, but ail do not experience it equally 
severe.’ Tissot, p. 54. ; 
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plexion, and a coarseness of the skin, succeed immediately to them. 
The eyes lose their lustre, and express in their langour that of the 
whole machine. The lips lose their vermilion, the teeth their white- 
ness; and sometimes the whole figures receives @ considerable 
damage by the total deformation of the shape.”* 

“One symptom common to both sexes, but which I place under 
‘this head because it is the most frequent among women, is, that 
andifference which this infamous habit leaves for the lawful plea- 
sures of the marriage-bed, even while the desires of sensuality and 
strength are not yet extinguished ; an indifference, which does not 
only attach numbers to a single life, t but which often pursues them 
even to the nuptial couch.” 

[shall furnish you with one other testimony, and shall then 
close this hateful sabject. W hat bas hitherto been written might, 
perhaps, have been sufficient; but the following extracts from a 
work by the celebrated Dr. Zimmerman, I thonght too much to 
our purpose to be omitted, Iam not aware from what particular 
work this is taken, fort copied it from the fourth number of the 
Hygeia; but its autlior, the late Dr. Beddoes, was a man of toe 
much credit for us to doubt the correctness of his abstract. 

«A particular vice, (says he) is more dangerous in the other sex 
than in ours, though it is less known, as being carried on more in 
solitary chambers, and in the darkness of the night. 

“There is no complaint by which beauty is so SOON blasted.{ No- 
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* “Those who have reoson to apprehend any hereditary diseases, 
should remember that every act of this sort of debauchery gives a severe 
plow to the constitution, hastens the attack of the evils they dread, ren- 
ders the fits infinitely more vexatious, and will throw them, in the flower 
of their youth, into all the snfirmities of the most languishing old age.” 
Tissot, p. 4. 

+ “In the collection of voyages which contributed to the establishment 
of the East India Company, 4 remarkable case of this kind is related,—— 
‘‘ The Emperor of Japan having abandoned himself to infamous pleasures, 
lived unmarried, and was consequently in danger of dying without issue. 
His ministers sent him two beautiful young virgins, and out of respect 
he married one of them, but would never have any intercourse with her. 
His nurse also caused the fnest women of the empire to be sent for, but 
all to no purpose.” His habits of solitary sensuality had deprived him 01 
all taste for social pleasures. 

t “I have read of a girl of eighteen, who had enjoyed good health till 
she fell into this accursed practice, which quickly deprived her of her 
appetite and strength, and occasioned edematous swellings over hr 
whole body.” See Tissot, p- 51. 
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thing so soon robs youth of its freshness, and all enjoyments of their 
relish. Hence in young women sickliness so often without any disease. 
Hence that debility which before and after marriage is the cause of 
sO many nervous ailments*. 

‘* Girls, during the period of childhood and of perfect innocence, 
before the possibility of any propensity to voluptuousness is suspected, 
often fall into this pernicious clandestine practice. 

‘“« A father,” continues he, ‘ consulted me in behalf of his daughter 
only five years old, on account of a nervous weakness of the kind 
that quickly passes into epilepsy. The child, he told me, took a 
particular pleasure, WHEN ALONE, in leaning over a stool, or upon the 
chairs, and throwing herself into violent agitations, till the sweat 
dropped from her forehead. He added, that he had discovered to 
his astonishment that the child had acquired it at school. The gover- 
ness was an old simple woman, who had mistaken a vice very frequent 
in her school, for a harmless practice, and even supposed it to be only a 
symptom of worms. 

‘« Another girl of thirteen has complained for a twelvemonth of a 
violent headache, which was originally attended by dizziness, now 
intermits but a few hours in the day, and at its greatest height brings 
on a burning of the eyes. She is, at the same time, heavy ; often 
extremely dejected, and apt to fall into tears without any external pro- 
vocation. Her faculties are upon the decline}; her look observantly 
timid. When a child, she was remarkably lively ; but now all the 
joyousness of youth has vanished. 

“« At length, the elder sister, who had read Tissot, avowed that 
at six years of age the invalid had fallen into the vice of which that 
author treats. She never went to bed without practising it, till shs 
fell asleep from exhaustion. Though she herself had never received 
any intimation that this was improper, yet it had struck her as so. 
She had therefore remonstrated in every possible way, but in vain. 
At length, she had adopted the custom of holding both the other’s 
hands till she fell asleep. This had gradually weaned the younger from 
her bad habit. 

‘‘ Four years ago, however, the elder having married, and the 
younger being left to herself, an irresistible urgency impelled her to 
her old transgression. The idea occupied her whole soul, and left no 
vacancy for any other thought. . 

‘She was,” continues Zimmerman, “ very pale, and too weak to be 
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* « No care,” says Plutarch, ‘ should be neglected that can contrie 
bute to the elegance and vigour of the body; for the foundation of a 
healthy old age is to be laid in youth. Temperance and moderation at 
this garly time of life are a passport to a happy latter season.” De 
Puerorum Institutione, cap. 10. ; 

f “ Of all the causes that may hinder nutrition, there is not, pers 
haps, 4 more common one than over-abundant evacuations.”—Tissor, p. 
13 of his Introduction. 
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able to support herself on her limbs; then came on the headache, 
with its accompanying symptoms ; and so excessive was her sensi- 
bility, that the smallest alarm made her shake violently.” ‘ 
Tam afraid 1 have tired you with this long letter, aud am, 
My dear sir, 
Yours: very truly. 


LETTER VI. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


Ir has been a received axiom, that they who engage in the busi- _ 
ness of instructing others, will by that means most assuredly in- 
crease their own stock of knowledge; founded, I suppose, on the 
assertion of one of the sacred writers, that ‘he who watereth shall be 
watered.” 'This has in some measure been my case; for in the 
course of my investigations on the subject on which I have lately 
been addressing you, I have met with a circumstance which was 
entirely new to me, and of which T had not the least idea. 

And as T have engaged to withhold nothing from you that can 
have any influence, directly or indirectly, on the manners and pro- 
pensities of the youth of the present day, [ hasten to inform you 
that 1 have, with no small surprise, learnt from several sources that 
the natural consequence of the vice we have been considering, when 
indulged in by females with excess, is to occasion the enlargement 
and elongation of the most delicate membrane of their body, and to 
sucha degree as to produce infinite inconvenience to themselves, 
and danger to any young females who may accidentally associate 
with them. 

This membrane is the seat of venereal excitation in females ;* and 
nature has therefore wisely placed it within the body. But it ts 
said, that in some of the Eastern nations, whether from the heat of 
the body or some other cause, it obtrudes itself so much that their 
parents practise circumcision upon them+ as regularly as they do 


* On this account Columbus called.it Amoris dulcedo; and for the 
same reason Bauhinus named it strum veneris. 

¢ Lucitanus, in his Medical Observations, No. 82, says, that “a cer 
tain renowned and very honest virgin, having naturally a propended cli- 
toris, which by its unavoidahle rubbing against her linen as she moved, 
so provoked her to venery that it gave her great trouble and affliction to 
her soul, inasmuch that, with the consent of her parents, he was applied 
to cut it off; which, he says, with the help of two skilful surgeons, was 
done, and she cured, and well ever after.” 
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upon boys, and if this were not attended to, the unbappy indivi-’ 
duals would be unable even to move without inconvenienee ; the 
slightest friction being sufficient to awaken impure jdeas. 

But what 1 wish now more particularly to call your attention fo, 
is that there are many instances* of women who have incurred this 
inconvenience, and metamorphosed themselves in this manner by 
their lascivious practices, and of which 1 have found sufficient evi- 
dence among the writers of credit whom I have consulted. 

A distressed female, who had much injured herself by pollution, 
in writing to her physician for advice, says, “ For above balf a year 
past I have had a swelling which protrudes from me, as big and as 
hard almost as my thumb, which inclines me incessantly to 
venery.” ; 

Dr. Becker says he has been several times consulted on such 
cases, aud that by the use of astringent medicines, and by enjoin- 
ing them to live chaste, and to reguiate their inordinate desires, he 
has cured them. More on this subject, however, may be secn in 
Dr. Carr's Medicinal Letters, translated by Dr. Quincey.T 

In addition to what I have related, there is another vile practice 
connected with this transformation of the female person, which you 
have probably never had an idea of; but Iam afraid to trust my- 
self to explain farther ; I will therefore copy for you the account 
‘thata writer, whom I have before quoted, has given of this matter ; 
and who has drawn it with as delicate a hand as could be expected 
from any writer on so impure a subject. 

** Besides pollution, manual or instrnmental, there is another de- 
filement, or contamination, of which the known origin is traced up 
to the second Sappho : 


‘ Lesbiades, miamen qua me fecistis, amate.” 


A vice too common among the Roman women, from that epoch at 
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# Riolanus and Schenkius, two noted physicians, both say, they have 
geen a clitoris in a woman as long as a man’s finger. Plempius writes of 
one Helena, a woman, who lay with several women, and vitiated many 
virgins with that part. Diemerbroek says, he himself saw, in a certain 
woman at Moutfort, a clitoris as long and thick as the ordinary penis of 
aman; and Plauterus, in his Works, relates that he saw ‘a woman with 
one as large and as long as the neck of a goose.” BECKERS. 

+ He relates a story of two nuns in a monastery, who were changed by 
their libidinous practices in such a manner that they were suspected of 
being capable of acts of virility. That the report came to the ears of the 
pope, who appointed some cardinals to examine them, who did examine 
them, and ordered them to be expelled the monastery. 
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which the general dissoluteness of morals b 1 
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more than once the object of the epigrams 
times :— 
_ « Lenonum ancillas posita Laufella corona 
Provocat, et tollit pendentis premia COx®. 
Tpsa Medallina frictum crissantis adorat, 
Palmam inter dominas virtus natalibus eequat.’’* 
“ Nature, or otherwise self-abuse, gives to some women a degree 
of resemblance to men which, for want of sufficient examination, 
has for ages obtained a belief of that chimera of hermaphrodites.t 
"Phe supernatural size of a part which is commonly very small, 
constitutes the whole wonder, as the odious abuse of that part does 
all the mischief.t Monstrous as this may appear, there have been 
some of these imperfeet women who have usurped the functions of 
virility. ‘The Grecks called them Tribades.§ 
« They are a sort of monstrous beings, too frequent, and which 
seduce the young of the fair sex with the more facility, for their 
having in their favour that reason for loving eunuchs which Juvenal 


imputes to some women :-— 
‘‘ Quod abortivo non est opus.” 


“There are not those consequences to be dreaded, the i 
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@ JuveEN. Sat. vi. verse 321. 
+ Whenever such persons were found among the ancients, they were 
always put to death, being esteemed monsters, and not fit to live. It is 
related that at Luna, a town in the republic of Genoa, when L. Metellus 
and Q. Fabius were consuls, one who was deemed an hermaphrodite was 
actually, by the advice of the soothsayers, thrown into the sea. This 
was probably a poor wretch who had by frequent pollutions thus deformed 
her body, and the ignorance of the times occasioned her to be put to 
death. 
t Dr. Beckers speaks of a country where women are ordinarily found 
who so much resemble both sexes, that they have carnal knowledge one 
of another by turns. He relates, also, the case of a woman of this sort in 
Scotland, who abused the body of her master’s daughter who slept with 
her, as much so as if she had been a man; that she was convicted of the 


practice before the judges in the year 1461, and suffered death by being 


put into the ground alive. 
§ Plautus calls such women subigatrices, because some of them are able 


to perform the actions of men with other women. And from a line in 
Martial, 


mposibi- 


“ Mentiturque virum prodigiosa venus,” 


it would appear that he was aware that women might enlarge a certain 
part by lascivious practices. 
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lity of hiding which betrays such as have had compliances or weak- 
nesses in the natural way. Of this circumstance the ‘Tribad takes 
advantage to draw the young of her own sex into this crime with- 
out fier innocent accomplice even suspecting the danger ;* and yet 
it is not less in that way than in other means of pollutions—the 
consequences are eqnally pernicious, 

<All these deviations from the course of nature lead to weak- 
nesses, languor, pain and death. This last kind of lewdness de- 
serves the more attention for that it is. in our days, grown fre- 
quent :} and that it would not be difficult to find more than one 
Laufella, more than one Medullina, who, like these Roman heroines 
in obscenity, think they can with impunity pervert that arbitrary 
distinction of the sex to which they were born. 

* It is indeed wellknown, that some years ago, at a certain 
court, a lady wasso much in love with a young girl to her taste, 
that she conceived a violent jealousy against a celebrated man of 
literature, who had discovered a liking for her.’ ‘This female 
courtier was doubtless one of those wantons who had metamor- 
phosed herself by her lewd practices, as to be able to receive as 
much gratification of her lust by associating with those of her 
own sex, as women ordinarily do by commerce with the other; 

we Thus man with man 
And man with woman, (monstrous to relate) 
Leaving the natural road, themselves debase 
With deeas unseemly and dishonour foul. 
Britens, for shame! Be male and female still: 
Banish this foreign vice; it grows not here ; 
It dies, neglected ; and in clime so chaste 
Cannot, but by fore’d cultivation, thrive. 
The more our guilt. And saall not greater guilt 
Meet greater punishment and heavier doom ? 
Not lighter for delay. Did justice spare 
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* De Castro relates, that he saw some women at Lisbon punished for 
these practices; and that in some parts of Arabia they circumcise the 
women that are so, to prevent this sort of debauchery. 

+ “The clitoris,’ says Dr. Carr, before quoted, ‘“‘is seen, in some 
adult persons, to hang out beyond the labia, or the openings of the thighs. 
There is a distemper called furor uterinus, which sometimes arises from 
this cause, that in walking or other exercise, the clitoris is rubbed by the 
clothes, and excites such extravagant desires as puts them out of au 
‘ shame and modesty, and stimulates them with a degree of madvies® to 


venereal embraces.” 
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The men of Sodom erst? Like us they sinn’d, 
Like us they sought the paths of monstrous joy 3 
Till, urg’d to wrath at last, all-patient Heaven 
Descending, wrapt them in sulphureous storm ; 
And where proud palaces appear’d, the haunts 
Of luxury, now sleeps a sullen pool : 

Vengeful memorial of Almighty ire, 


Against the sons of Lewdness exercis’d.” 
ARMSTRONG. 


But (as a writer whom I have just been examining remarks) 
it is time to have done with melancholic instances of the depravity 
and turpitude of human nature, for Fam really mortified and sick 
of describing them; andam, 

My dear sir, 
Yours very truly. 


LETTER VII. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

Having fully considered the first of those causes to which I at- 
tribute the present dissoluteness of morals, and which has occupied 
me much longer than I at first proposed ; it behoves me now to 
endeavour to point out such means as appear to me to be the best 
adapted to correct these evils. Itis in vain to blow the trampet 
of alarm, without directing to means of security and escape. 

Avoiding, however, all useless introductory matter, 1 would, in 
the first ptace caution parents and all others who have the care 
of youth, against uttering any indecent expressions in their pre- 
sence, or conversing, in their hearing, onany subject which respects 
the commerce of the sexes; as both these have a tendency te 
awaken their curiosity, and prematurely call forth those passions 
which Nature intended should Jie dormant till the whole frame 
body and mind, bad arrived at perfect maturity.* 

I well remember how my own thoughts were tortured and per- 
plexed more than forty years ago, when a child, by hearing, in a 
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* On the otherhand, “to read children lectures on shame and decency, 
it is to teach them that there are things shametul and immodest; it is in- 
spiring them with a secret desire of knowing these things. Sooner or later 
they arrive at this knowledge; and the first spark which catches the 
imagination is sure to set the passions in aflame.” Roussgeau’s Emilius, 


ii, 127. 
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promiscuous company, an allusion to a subject that I did not com- 
prehend, but which I perceived had occasioned a good deal of 
interest, and which, not being explained after my repeated re- 
quests, I was determined to unravel and understand, if my play- 
fellows or any of my father’s domestics could possibly assist me. 

The circumstance dwelt a considerable time upon my mind, 
and might at that early period have done me an irreparable injury ; 
but what influence it really had upon my habits and future lite: i 
I have now no means of appreciating.* 

Qily. Let children sleep in separate beds, and, if possible, in 
separate rooms ;+ they will then fall asleep as scon as they are in 
bed ; and if one child should by any mishap be contaminated, he 
wiil then not have the opportunity of corrupting any of his bro- 
thers or sisters, during the hours which should have been devoted 
torest. Besides, the promiscuous intermixture of children of 
different sexes in the same bed, or even the undressing in the same 
rovin, takes away a portion of that shamefacedness which is a 
salutary barrier between the sexes, that ought never to be removed 
during any period of our lives.f{ 

If a boy has been in the habit of taking liberties: with his sister, 
he will soon feel an inclination to take similar liberties with other 
females of bis acqaaintance ; and this will prevent him from ever 
acqniring that real respect for the female character which it is de- 
sirable every young man should feel from his first enterance on the 
world to the latest period of his intercourse with it. 
oe 

* A child properly educated, does not perceive himself to be of any sex 

or any species; man and woman are equally unknown to him, and he 
applies nothing to himself which they either say or do.’’ RoussEAu’s 
Emilius, ii. 131. 
. + “Girls ought to be taught to wash and dress alone, without any dis- 
tinction of rank; and if custom should make them require some little as- 
sistance, let them not require it till that part of the business is over which 
ought never to be done before a fellow-creature,because it is an insult 
to the majesty of human nature.” WoLusronecror?’s Rights of Woman, 
p. 288. . 

t ‘In nurseries and boarding-schools, I fear, girls are first spoiled. 
A number of girls sleep in the same room, and wash together. And 
though I should be sorry to contaminate an innocent creature’s mind by 
instilling false delicacy, or those indecent prudish notions which early 
cautions respecting the other sex naturally engender, I should be very 
anxious to prevent their acquiring nasty or immodest habits: and as 
many girls have learned such from ignorant servants, the mixing them 
thus indiscriminately together, is very improper.’’ WoousTONECROFT’S 
Rights ot Woman, p. 289. 
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_ 8dly. A mother of any delicacy will never strip her young infant 
before any of her own children ofa different sex.. How much, then, is 
it to be wished that every mother would lay strict injunctions upon all 
her servants to observe the same caution”, 

4thly. Let masters and mistresses of families be very circum- 
spect in their hiring of servants, and be careful to take none into: 
their houses but such as have been well recommended for good 
moral conduct and the love of virtue. But as the most circumspect 
may, after all, be deceived, let parents and preceptors forbid their 
ehildren ever to associate with the servants; and let the servants. 
be also charged never to notice or interfere with the children on any 
oceasiony. 

I have myself the pleasure of knowing a lady of education and first- 
rate accomplishments, who has always been very scrupulous in the 
choice of hor domestics, and yet was once most egregiously deceived in. 

his particular. 

- She had taken a young lady into her family as a French teacher,. 
who had been well recommended, and of whom she herself had 
formed a very favourable opinion; but in less than a week she had 
the mortification to learn that the mind of her new inmate was 
filled with libidinous ideas; and that her conversation, when in the 
kitchen with the servants, was grossly indecent. Disappointed and 
chagrined beyond measure at hearing this of her, and at the same 
time rejoicing that she and her family had had so fortunate an 
escape, she gave her a reasonable reprimand, and dismissed her from 
her servicet. 

The discovery was made by a-well-principled girl, who was one 
of the menial servants; but you will perceive that if this excel- 
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* « Why, in the name of decency, are sisters, female intimates, or 
ladies and their waiting-women, to be so grossly familiar, as to forget the 
yespect which one human creature owes to another? Why women in 
health should be more familiar with each other then men are, when they 
boast of their superior delicacy, is a solecism in manners which I could 
never solve.”—W ootsTonEcrort?’s Rights of Women, p. 288. 

+ “ Attention to the arrangement of a house is of material conse- 
quence. Children’s rooms should not be passage rooms for servants ; 
they should, on the contrary, be so situated, that servants cannot easily 
have access to them, and cannot, on any pretence of business, get 
the habit of frequenting them.”—Ep@worra’s Practical Education, vol. 
1.131, 4to. 

t “I could produce,” says Dr. Tissot, ‘* many instances of young 
plants blasted and lost through the villany of gardeners entrusted with 
their cultivation. There are such gardeners of both sexes.”—Treatise. 
on the Crime of Onan, Pp. 5. : ; : . 
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lent woman had not always ebserved the strictest care in the 
choice of her servants, she probably would, in this instance, have 
had no means of hearing of the real character of this French 
governess, and she might have remained in her family, unsuspected 
by her, for many years, and the minds of every one uf her children 
might have been irrecoverably corrupted. 

lt is horrid to relate, but Dr. Tissot assures us that he himself 
knew a young man who had been taught the most abominable of 
all pollutions by his TuToR! and that the practice had acquired 
such an ascendency over him, that on the first of his marriage he 
had an absolute aversion to the marriage-bed.* And Mons. Rast 
relates the case of a boy who was seduced into the same vice by a 
maid servant. Indeed I am inclined to believe that such cases are 
not half so uncommon as is generally imagined. 

Should a father happen to discover that his son had fallen into 
this practice, he will, if he is wise, talk to him kindly, as well as 
seriously, of the crime; and he would in my opinion do well to 
assure bim, that he could sooner furgive himft any excesses with 
women; knowing, that the evils which result from such habits wiil, 
genucrally, in time work out their own cure. 


——— Though the facetious chief 
Oft brew hot insurrection, rather hie 
To bagnio lewd or tavern, nightly where 
Venereal rites are done, from Draco’s ken 
Remote, and light of Heaven (as erst retired 
The heaving Gallic saints, to the kind gloom 
Of clift or cave, or trusted barn, to hold 
Forbidden Sabbaths): rather visit thou 
Those haunts of public lewdness; oft tho’ there 


Sore ills dismay. ”f ARMSTRONG. 


Ii bas been well remarked, that “ the most scrupulous attention 
a Ye nT Oe, 


* “ Where boys have been accustomed to this practice, it so forces and 
weakens the tender vessels, that when they come to manhood it renders 
them quite ridiculous to women, because impotent ; many of them not 
being able to touch a woman but ad primum labiorum contactum semen 
emittunt, &c.*’ Dr. BAYS ARD. 

t ‘‘ When human weakuess renders an alternative inevitable of the 
two evils we are to prefer the least; and in every case itis better to 
commit a fault than to contract a vicious habit.’ Roussrav’s Emili 
iii. 112. ie 

$ “Should he once acquire the knowledge of this destructive supple- 
ment, he would be utterly undone, Doubtless, it would be better for 
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ought to be given in the choice of a preceptor; nor ought the care 
to end at this, but a watchful eye be kept over him and his pupils ; 
that sort of watchful eye which belongs to a sensible and careful 
father of a family, and which discovers the most hidden doings in 
every corner of the house ;* that eye, I say, which discovers those 
antlers of the stag, which escaped all other eyes; a. penetrative 
Vigilance in short, from which nothing can be concealed, and which: 
it is possible to have when one is in earnest in it. 

‘Young persons ought never be left alone} with masters liable to 
any suspicion, and all intercourse should be forbidden{ with the: 
servants.’’§ : 

I know a respectable seminary for females in the middle and 
higher classes of life, where the scholars are forbidden, under pain 
of high displeasure, and a pecuniary fine, ever to speak to a-ser- 
vant in the house in any but the French language; and the ser- 
vants being made acquainted with no more of that language than 
just to enable them to understand the young ladies when they call 


for bread or water, or beer, or other necessaries, all possibility of 


their minds being contaminated by their means is entirely cut off. 


—— 


him even. to ———-——________ If the impetuous desires of 
a Vigorous constitution become invincible, I would say, My dear Emilius, 
I pity you; but I should not hesitate a moment what to advise. you 
must be under the subjection of a tyrant, I should give the preference to 
that from which 1 might be able to deliver you. Whatever happens, ‘I 
shall be better able to save you from the women than from yourself,’’ 
RovsseEav, iil. 111. 

* Watch, carefully, therefore, over a young man: he will guard him- 
self against external danger, but it is you who must guard him against 
himself. Be never absent from him night nor day; sleeping constantly 
in the same chamber. Put no confidence in instinct, when you have 
once exceeded its bounds.” Rovusszavu’s Emilius, iii. 123. 

t “Watch with care,’ says Rousseau, “over the young man: for 
from the instant that he shall have contracted that habit, the most fatal 
one that a young man can enslave himself to, he will have his body and 
his heart for ever enervated by it. Emilius, vol. ii. 

{ “Children who are at ease with their parents, and happy in their 
company, will not seek inferior society ; this will be attributed to pride 
by servants, who will not like them for thigreserve. So much the better. 
Children who are encouraged to converse about every thing that interests 
them, will naturally tell their mothers if any one talks to them. A ser- 
vant’s speaking to them would be an extraordinary event to be recorded 
in the history of the day. Hence the servants will not trust them, for 
they will be certain of detection.’ Epguwortn’s Pract. Educ. 1, 132. 
§ Tissot, p. 50. 
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But you may perhaps say,* How is it possible to keep young 
people in ignorance of everything that respects the commerce of 
the sexes? 

This | know, is not possible for any length of time after they 
have arrived at the age of puberty ; it is therefore, my dear sir, of 
the utmost consequence that this knowledge should be imparted 
by a judicious person of mature age ; by one whose opinions they 
have learned to respect, and whose person they revere and esteem.T 
By such a one the important secret might be gradually imparted, 
and ninety-nine times out of a hundred it would be received with- 
out injury. 

In this way the young person would hear of nothing that had a 
tendency to inflame the imagination,§ and the information would 
be received like every other kind of knowledge daily communi- 
cated by his parent or tutor. And now, feeling conscious of being 
better informed on every branch of the subject than either of the 
servants in his father’s house, or than any of the low characters 
that might throw themselves in his way, he would have neither in- 
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* ‘Tt is of importance to leave nothing to chance; and if you are not 
positively certain that you can keep your pupil ignorant of the difference 
of sex till the age of sixteen, be careful to let him know it before the age 
of ten.’  RoussEav’s Emilius, ii. 127. 

+ “Itis usual with those who would secure youth from the ill conse- 
quences of their passions, to set that love in a criminal light ; to repre- 
sent it as a sentiment not to be cherished by young people, just as if it 
were a passion to be gratified only by the old. None of these deceitful 
Jessons, to which the heart constantly gives the lie, can be persuasive. 
The young man smiles in secret at such gloomy maxims, and only waits 
for an opportunity to prove them of no effect.’’? RovussEAv, ill. 94 

t “This is, doubtless, the single point of most importance in male 
education. The want of information properly conveyed, and properly 
illustrated, may possibly deprive a majority among the sons of rich 
families, before they are five-and-twenty, of that elastic force of mind 
and body, which ought to bear them light and cheerful over the difficul- 
ties of life, to more than double that age.’ BEpDOES. 

‘«¢ Man was not born to remain in a state of childhood; nature marks 
a time when he emerges from infancy ; and this critical moment, though 
short, is attended with a long train of consequences.’” Rousszau’s 
Emilius, ii. 119. 

& “There is a certain simplicity of expression, which is suitable and 
pleasing to innocence ; and this I take to be the best method of diverting 
the dangerous curiosity of children, By speaking to them plainly of 
every thing, you leave them no room to suspect that there is any thing 
more to say. RoussEav’s Emilius, ii. 129. : 
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clination nor inducement to be inquisitive with them, and hence 
would escape one of the greatest perils with which youny people 
are surrounded. 

It is not the mere information that children receive from ser- 
vants, which does them the injury, but the low buffoonery, the 
coarse jokes, and the jascivious inuendoes by which that informa- 
tion is accompanied. 

The air of secrecy and mystery with which servants generally 
impart these things to children, bas also a baneful effect ; for, be- 
ing intrusted with secrets that they are cautioned against impart- 
ing to their friends and relatives, they attach a mighty importance 


_to the story, and never rest till they have, in a clandestine way, 


_ learnt everything they want to know ; and it is ten to one if they 


remain satisfied till they practically experience in their own per- 
sons the truth or falsehood of everything that has been told them. 

When you have leisure, do favour me with your opinion on 
what I have now advanced; and should it meet your approbation, 
I will resume the subject in my next letter. In the mean time, 


lam 
My dear sir, 
Your’s truly. 


=e 
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MY DEAR SIR, 


An admirable writer whom I shall often have occasion to quote, 
and who has written largely and with great judgment on the 
policy of making certain disclosures to children, begins his in- 
valuable paper, by remarking, that, “as itis impossible in all but 
very uncommon situations, to suppress information, it should 
therefore be gradually, decently, and early imparted.* Anticipate 
servauts,” says he, “and loose companions, that the great secret 
may not be presented in seductive coiours. It is very seldom pos- 
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* “Tet your answers be always concise, serious, and determined, 
without seeming to hesitate. A smile, a glance, ora gesture, is sufficient 
to discover to them all we intend to conceal, and effectually betray our 


design of deceiving them; anda single falsehood averred by the master 
to his pupil, will for ever destroy the fruits of education, Roussgau, 
Vol. ii. 126, 128, 
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sible to raise a fence round a family,* which shall prevent impurity 
from ever coming into contact withits younger members. But it 
is very practicable to follow the surer method of rendering them 
superior in knowledge to those most likely to be their corruptors.T 
The mischief which privately lays waste society, arises from 
partial information. { 

It is not anything exhibited to sense and made plain to the un- 
derstanding, but a mysterious cast of features, nods of intelligence, 
and halt sentences, that usually act as the first ferment, which sets 
the imagination to work§ till it becomes corrupted.|| 

Having given parents this warning of the danger which sur. 
rounds their children, he lays down a plan for a gradual disclosure 
of the secrets of nature to young people, from the generative powers 
of the vegetable kingdom to those of various tribes of animals,{ 


* ‘A total ignorance of certain things were, perbaps, the most to be 
wished; but they should jearn betimes what it is impossible always to 
conceal from them. Either their curiosity should not be at all excited, 
or it should be satisfied before the time of danger.”? RoussEau’s 
Emilius, ii. 127. 

“ Tt is now the time for me to make known to him the several moral 
relations he stands in to the world; in short, he should be made fully 
acquainted with his critical situation ; the dangers which surround him ; 
and all those substantial reasons which ought to engage him to look care- 
fully to himself before he gives himself up to his growing desires.” 
Emilius, vol. ii. 72. 

+ The ridiculous falsities which are told to children, from mistaken 
notions of modesty, tend very early to inflame their imaginations, and set 
their little minds to work respecting subjects which Nature never in- 
tended they should think of till the body arrived atsome degree of matu- 
rity. Then the passions naturally begin to take place of the senses, as. 
instruments to unfold the understanding and form the moral character.” 
WootstonEcRoF?’s Rights of Woman, p. 286. 

§ This is one of the principal causes of mankind’s degenerating in 
great towns. The young folks early exhausted continue diminutive, 
feeble, ill-made, and grow old instead of robust; like the vine, which is. 
compelled to bear fruit in the spring, and droops and dies before au- 
tumn.” Rovusseavu’s Emilius, ii. 120. 

|| _Hygeia, essay iv. page 37% : 

@ Children very early sees cats with their kittens, birds with their 
young ones, &c. Why then are they not to be told that their mothers 
carry and nourish them in the same way? As there would be no ap- 
pearance of mystery, they would never think of the subject more. Truth 
may always be told to children if told gravely; but it is the immodesty 
of affected modesty, that does all the mischief; and this smoke heats the. 
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and thence up to the human species; and this is pourtrayed with 
so much delicacy and judgment, that [ can very satisfactorily refer 
you to that work for ample directions and advice on this important 
subject. 


This work so fully meets my ideas, that I conceive you will be 
better informed on this bead by perusing it, than you would be by 
anything more that I could possibly say to elucidate it. 


But before I entirely quit this subject, I am desirous of culling 
a few excellent remarks tor you, from the incomparable work of 
that elegant writer Jean Jaques Rousseau. Speaking of his pupil, 
he says, “his heart, as undepraved as his constitution, knows not 
the dissimulation of vice; nor hath the baseness of fear taught 
him to disguise his sentiments. ‘Chere passes not an emotion in 
his mind which is not to be learned from his lips or his eyes; so 
that the sentiments he entertains are not unfrequently sooner known 
to me than himself. 


‘* So long as he continues thus freely to open his mind to me, and 
to take pleasure in disclosing to me his thoughts, I have nothing to 
fear: but if he becomes more timid and reserved, if | perceive in 
his conversation the first embarrassment of bashfulness and shame, 
instinct already displays itself,— there is not a moment to lose ; but 
if I do not speedily instruct him, he will soon acquire information 
in spite of me.* 

‘* However, instead of those idle precepts with which many are 
prematurely dunning the ears of youth, and which they only laugh 
at when they would have been seasonable, we should wait and 
prepare them for the proper time to inculcate them. We should 
then disclose to them the laws of nature, in all their truth and sim- 
plicity ; at the same time annexing to such instruction the sanction 
of those laws, in the moral and physical evils which the breach of 
them inflicts on the delinquents. 

“In speaking to them of the inconceivable mystery of geneéra- 
tion, we should speak also of that charm which the Author of Na- 
ture hath annexed to that act; of that exclusive attachment which 


imagination by vainly endeavouring to obscure certain objects.”” WooL- 
STONECROFT’S Rights of Woman, 286. 

* “Tf his pulse beats high and his eye reddens when he approaches 
certain objects, which grow dangerous to his repose; if he trembles at 
the touch of a female hand; if he is uneasy and intimidated in the fair 
one’s presence; Ulysses, O sage Ulysses! beware. The winds are al- 
ready let loose; quit the helm but a moment, and all is lost.” Rous. 
seAu’s Emilius, ii. 116. 
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renders it so delightful; of the obligations to fidelity, and of the 
modesty attending it, which enhances every charm. 

“ In speaking to them of marriage, we should not only describe 
if as the most delightful of all kind of society, but as the most in- 
violable and sacred of al! contracts; we should on this subject 
enforce all those reasons which render this tie so respectable with 
all mankind, and bring a curse and contempt on every one who 
violates the marriage bed. We should give them a true and strik- 
ing description of the horrors of debauchery, its stupid debasement, 
and the insensible declivity by which the first act conducts to the 
succeeding, and at length involves every one who treads that slip- 
pery path in ruin. 

«¢ Whence comes it to pass that the lessons which are given to a 
young man on this subject are of no effect? It is owing to their 
not being proper for his age, and that it is always necessary to clothe 
reason in such forms as will make it interesting, Speak to him with 
solemnity when it is necessary; but let everything you have to say 
be attractive. 

“Speak to him freely of the pleasures of love, and our inter- 
course with women; Jet him find in your conversation that com-. 
placence which is flatiering to his young heart ; spare no pains to 
induce him to make you his confident, as by this means only can 
you ever be truly his master. When you have done this, you need 
not be apprehensive that he will be tired of your conversation ; he 
will be for making you talk te him more than you are sometimes 
inclined to do.” 

A most interesting conversation is then related, which he sup- 
poses may happen between him and his pupil, and he closes the 
subject with the following remark :— 

“Tt is usual,” says he, ‘¢ with those who would secure youth from 
the ill consequences of their passions, to set that of love in a cri- 
minal light. By following the opposite method, I shall arrive more 
certainly at the end we both aim at. 

‘<T shall not be afraid to cherish that agreeable sentiment he is so 
choice of; I shall describe it as it really is, to be the supreme hap- 
piness of life ; and in so doing encourage him to indulge it. In 
giving him to understand also what additional charms the union of 
hearts confers on the pleasures of sense, I shall raise in him a dis- 
gust of licentious pleasures; and even while I encourage him to be 
amorous, make him prudent.” 

So much for my author; but there is a circumstance of some. 
consequence which he has not adverted to, and which I think of 
sufficient importance to mention, particularly to you. What I refer 
to is, the inconvenience that may arise from young people making 
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an improper use of the knowledge which he recommends you to 
impart to them, Should you therefore determine to act upon this 
system, allow me, my dear friend, to advise you to preface the in- 
formation you have to give your children, with an assurance that 
what you are about to relate to them is told them in confidence ; 
and that you expect they will never repeat it, or talk of the sub- 
ject to any one but yourself, and then only during the usual hours 
of instruction; for that it is generally understood, and is an agree- 
ment in society, that none bat the base o1 the vulgar ever talk of 
such things. 

With this cireumspection you need be under no apprebension of 
ever hearing from your children any improper allusions to these 
subjects; or that they or you will suffer any inconvenience whatso-. 
ever. For,as Dr. Beddoes has remarked, there are certain neces- 
sities of more than daily occurrence, with which children comply 
in silence, only because they have been told that to speak of them 
openly would be offensive. It is astonishing how easy they are 
trained to this observance; and it might be added, that there would 
be as little difficulty in incurring them to the same delicate observ- 
ance in the case now more particularly under our immediate con- 
sideration. . 

Ihave taken the liberty, sir, of mentioning this to you, because 
1 happen to be acquainted with an awkward circumstance which 
occurred in an opulent family toward the north of England, soon 
after the publication of Hygeia; where the plan of the author of 
that work had been acted upon in its full extent, but without any 
attention to that prudence which should never be lost sight of in 
such cases. 

A large party of genteel people, of both sexes, were set down to 
an early dinner, and the heads of the family, who have too much 
goodness of character ever to sacrifice the interests of their chil- 
dren to the modish manners of the world, bad the young folks all 
around them ; when, in consequence of something which had been 
said, one of the younger children, who had been deemed too young 
to be admitted into the class with its elder brethren, simply asked 
its mother “ how children were made?” Had such a thing hap- 
pened elsewhere, a prudent mother would have found no difficulty 
in giving the child such a reply as would have prevented any repe- 
tition of the question. But bere, her brother did not wait for the 
reply of the mother, but began to describe the whole process of pro- 
creation with the perspicuity of an anatomist, to the utter conster- 
nation of his father and mother, and the whole party assembled. 
Little master was proud of the information which he had in his 
power to convey, and he took the company so by surprise, that 
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nobody seemed to have any ability to interfere, and he was enabled 
to finish his descriptive detail with little or no interruption. 

Bear with me now, my good sir, whilst I give you another cau- 
tion respecting the welfare of your children, before, or about the 
age of puberty; that is, never to entrust either your boys or your 
girls to a large public school. Reflect, sir, that a single impure is 
sufficient to infect a whole flock ;} and as there are other methods 
that may be adopted for the education of your children, there would 
be no excuse for you if you were to risk their safety in such large 
and promiscuous socicties. 

The many relations that I have beard of the baneful effects of 
such an indiscriminate herding together, are too shocking and 
offensive for me to relate ;? I shall therefore content myself with 
giving you an extract from a letter which was written by a person 
who had been robbed of his virtue and integrity at one of these 
fashionable places of resort for the heirs of men in the middle and 
affluent classes of society. ; 

“In shire, not thirty miles from London, still flourishes 
the academy of — . And in describing this seminary, 1 
cannot help reflecting how many hundreds like it, are crowded by 
the present generation. 

‘“¢ Our number was about forty. There were two classes. The 
parlour boarders had the privilege of eating toast with their break- 
fast, and drinking a glass of raisin wine on Sundays. The other 
boys were in all respects considered as inferior. In the hours of 
relaxation many of us fed on the chaste precepts. of C n 
M , or the beautiful sentiments of F—ny H—ll There were 
times, indeed, when we partook of substantial food, and drank of 
intoxicating liquor. Both were easily procured. A day-scholar 
felt honoured by purloining a duck from some neighbouring farm, 
or smuggling a bottle of brandy from the public-house. With 
these acquisitions, a select party would retire to a room, hired for 
the purpose, and there celebrate the orgies of Bacchus with heart- 
felt devotion 

“When I first became a member of the society of parlour- 
boarders, I was unworthy of the rank ;3 but, like a petty thief, 
after some resistance from the wholesale villains, I became as ac- 
complished as the rest. I drank, I gamed, Iran in debt, and f 
engaged in gallantry. 

“Tt may be supposed that the indulgences above mentioned were 
interrupted by the officiousness of the master. This did not often 
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fhhappen. The usher, on adding a guinea to his new-year’s gift, was 
ever our friend. ‘bere were, indeed, casual incidents which for a 
time deranved our plans. But here again the assistance of the 
usher, or his friend the surgeon, set all things to rights. But it 
would be endless to recount the qualifications which such a system 
of education yields.” 

This is, I am persuaded, but a faint outline of the enormities that 
are practiced in our large schools; and I have reason to believe, 
that if mothers were acquainted with the habits of some of the 
girls’ schools in these kingdoms,‘ they would think them equally 
objectionable. 

How much better, how much more economical,’ how much safer 
would it be if parents, who can afford it, would select a preceptor 
ora governess whom they know they can rely upon, and take them 
under their own roof, to be not only the instructors, but the friends 
and constant companions of their children! and in some cases two 
families might join in such a scheme, to their great advantage and 
that of their children.6 

‘Now, as in former times in the principal families of Greece, 
the nurse of the master or mistress makes a part of the family. 
Among the ancients, the woman who had nursed a young lady 
never forsook her. even after her marriage. ‘This custom isof bigh 
antiquity.- When Rebecca left her own country, and her father’s 
house, to marry Isaac, she was accompanied by her nurse. Ske 
was her governess, her confident, her counsellor.? Hence it is, that 
in the ancient Greek tragedies, and in those of the Latin written 
upon the same plan, no woman of rank ever appears upon the 
stage without being accompanied by her nurse. ‘This usage is so 
atientively preserved, that the modern name of a nurse is paramana, 
a word of great tenderness, and even more expressive than the 
ancient, as it signifies ‘second mother.’ The nurse is always lodged 
in the house where she bronght up the child, and from that time 
she is adopted into the family.”—Guy’s Literary Journey through 
Greece” 

Considering the importance of this subject, I hope you will not 
think I have dwelt too long upon it, and am, 


With great respect, 
My dear Sir, 
Yours very truly. 
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My Dear Sir, 


I am not a little rejoiced that T have finished the consideration 
of that deplorable and abominable practice which J stated as the 
first and leading cause of the present general prevalence of forni- 
cation and adultery. I am the more rejoiced becanse it is by far 
the most disgusting and disagreeable part of my subject; and be- 
cause, as you have borne with me in wading through so filthy a 
detail, I think I may safely calculate upon your patient indulgence 
during the further prosecution of my inquiries. 

The causes which next offer themselves to our notice, according 
to the plan which I originally laid down, and which I gave you 
very fully in my first letter,—are indolent habits, improper diet, 
and the want ofa certain quantum of athletic exercises at or about 
the age of puberty. : 

In my opinion, sir, few things are of more consequence in the 
training of youth, than a proper attention to their diet and exercise; 
and yet, perhaps, nothing so seldom occupies the thoughts of the 
generality of masters, preceptors, or parents.’ 

Nature, however, bas herself instructed us in the necessity of 
frequent repetition of bodily exercise, by the extraordinary quan- 
tity of animal spirits with which the young of most quadrupeds are 
invariably furnished. Notice the lamb, the colt, the kitten; mark 
the astonishing agility with which they move; and see how impa- 
tient they are of fetters and all bodily control. 

How preposperous, then, is it, to immure the human animal in 
literary prisons year after year, and even for several years together, 
and this before it has attained its full growth ! . 

It is preposterous, inasmuch as it is not only absolutely contrary 
to the design of nature, but because of its mischevious effects. For 
by this practice the animal spirits are not allowed their natural ope- 
ration or free scope; the consequence of which is, that the animal 
secretions become in some measure stagnant, or else take an un- 
usual and pernicious direction. 

Let it also be remembered, that the young mind is as active as 
the youthful body ; and that where boys are not regularly employed 
in athletic exercises,® so that the mind can always anticipate some 
approaching pleasure, such as the delight of boisterous and unre- 
strained play, they will be bent upon mischief, and will become an 
gasy prey to their own passions, prematurely pampered by inactivity, 
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or to the corrupt examples of the habitually vicious, with whom 
they may accidentally and unfortunately associate. 

There is a homely proverb, which speaks a shrewd truth—that 
whoever the devil finds idle he will employ. 


“If you’re idle you’re destroyed ; 
All his force on you he tries; 
But be watchful and employed, 
Soon the baffled tempter flies.” 
Motleux’s Don Quixotte, 


A boy brought up in idleness is perhaps in the most unfortu- 
nate and dangerous situation in which he could possibly be placed ; 
for though the body may be idle, the mind will be active; and his 
youthful imagination will not fail to take fire by the first libidinous 
spark that may wantonly be elicited upon it. ~ 

An amiable physician, now no more, but whom [ shall often have 
occasion to quote, says, that ‘‘a preceptor should be one of those 
rare persons, to whom, after the prime of manhooa, brisk exercise 
is neither impossible nor irksome. He should have force of mind 
to break that habit of sedentary study,! which is by far the greatest 
evil that the art of printing has produced among mankind.”” 

The same excellent man, in another place, remarks, that ‘“* where 
the circumstances of the parent will admit of it, a habit of activity 
should be secured, at whatsoever cost. The preceptor should be 
empowered to carry his pupils on distant excursions ; and as much 
on foot as can be done without over-fatigue. Botanical and mi- 
neralogica! information; the inspection of manufactures; the 
measuring of heights,!? would be objects delightful in themselves, 
and they would give to home pursuits a relish, which the wretched 
prisoner, obliged to pore day after day over his grammar, dictionary 
and lexicon, can scarce ever teel.!% 

What effect the sedentary habits of our female children may 
have upon the evolution of the passions. I have no means of as- 
certainiog ; but I have no dou}t but that the same cause will pro- 
duce the same effect on them as it does upon boys; and it is 
known to every body, how baneful the consequence of indolence 
upon the general health of females, especially at or about the age 


of puberty.# 


A physician who resided at Bristol used to say, that he had 
carefully made his observations, and found tbat a very large ma- 
jority of the patients that come down to the hot wells were females 
in the middle and higher classes of life, who bad spent their youth 
in boarding-schools. When will parents exercise the same rational 
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foresight respecting their children, as they do with regard to their 
horses, and some of their domestic animals! 

So much fur want of proper exercise. But whatever may be 
the injury that our youth sustains by indolent habits,’> equally ab- 
surd and injurious is the practice of giving children high-seasoned 
dishes and fermented liquors ;° for, wherever this is adopted, it in- 
variably produces an unnatural heat in the blood, and counteracts 
all the beneficent provisions of nature for promoting the growth 
and the perfection of the individual. 

Let the young therefore tremble at the thoughts of the con- 
sequences that may ensue, and abstain, if possible, from the use of 
all fermented liquors; and then, when their later years arrive, 
they will find wine to be a cordial indeed. Lt was once well said, 


6 ne I would not daily taste, 
Except when life declines, e’en sober cups. 
Weak withering age no rigid law forbids 
The sapless habit daily to bedew, 

And give the hesitating wheels of life. 

Gliblier to play. But youth has seTreEr joys. 
_ And isit wise, when youth with pleasure flows, 

To squander the reliefs of age and pain!” 


Besides, this treatment of the young ever occasions such a fe- 
brile affection” of the whole frame, as never fails to unfold the 
sexual passion long before it would otherwise make its appearance; 
and as it is the aim of all the wise and the judicious to retard the 
appearance and development of this passion as long as possible,’ it 
will, I think, be conceded to me, that this treatment of the young 
must be the most absurd that could possibly be devised.’ 

As it will be allowed that every deviation from the course of na- 
ture is erroneous and hurtful, it might be desirable to point out 
some of those instances from whence it appears that simple diet 
was designed for the young of all animals. One or two examples 
will suffice. 

The horse was intended by nature to roam in the fields, un- 
tamed by man, till it had arrived at its full growth and strength, 
and to live, during this period, on grass only. If a colt be thus 
suffered to run wild till it is six years old, it does well, and pre- 
serves its health and vigour; but if it be taken under cover, to be 
pampered ina stable, and fed upon hard food, a disease called the 
“lampreys” attaeks it; that is, a quantity of flesh grows upon the 
roof of the mouth, and extends itself downwards to the very sur- 
face of the teeth, so as to prevent its eating corn, or any hard food: 
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whatever. In this situation it will soon become so weak as to be 
unable to work, and its owner must either turn it again into the 
fields, to be one of nature’s commoners, or else subject it to the 
cruel operation of having the flesh of its mouth cut out, or, as is 
more usual burnt away by an unfeeling farrier with a red-hot iron. 

Equally obvious is the design of nature respecting the human 
animal. In its infancy mark how eagerly it desires its mother’s 
milk ; and afterwards, during many of its early years, how it re- 
lishes a milk diet, and how uniformly this occasions it to grow and 
thrive. At this period of life, the human stomach is in a state to 
digest milk ; and nature bas provided that it shall receive it, not 
only without injury, but with the greatest advantage. 

Tn like manner the stomach of the young can readily digest all 
sorts of fruits and vegetables ; whereas, among adults, few indi- 
viduals can take either the one or the other without great incon- 
venience, or serious mischief. What is the language that this 
speaks, but that nature designed the young should live on milk 
and vegetables alone ; or at least, forthe most pait, on the most 
simple diet 2° 

And it is remarkable, that however a rich milk and vegetable 
diet may promote the growth and strength of an individual, it has 
never any tendency to increase the seminal secretions, and con- 
sequently cannot, in any way, occasion the premature develop- 
ment of the sexual passion. 

Has any mana doubtof the truth of these positions, he may 
easily satisfy himself of their validity by his own experience.) For 
if he has been ever so much addicted to venery, let him leave off 
all animal food for a time, and avoid tasting any sort of fermented 
liquor, and he willsoon find what a tendency this mode of living 
has to produce chastity of thought and propriety of conduct. 

Whereas it often happens, indeed nothing is so common, as for 
a man totally void of all libidinous thoughts and desires, to have 
felt his passions inflamed, and his desires awakened, by one single 
meal of rich animal food, if accompanied with an abundance of 
generous and unsophisticated wines.” 

A parent who may have made this experiment upon himself, and 
is sufficiently anxious for the welfare of bis children, will surely 
take care that they are brought up with the utmost simplicity, and 
are taught to avoid all fermented liquors and rich made dishes ; for 
they will prove the sure means of retarding their growth and doing 
them an irreparable injury. 

A writer whom I have before quoted in this letter, when speak- 
ing of the qualifications of a tutor, remarks that “ bis own know- 
ledge of the properties of human nature, would furnish him with 
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motives powerful enough to lead him to forego, and to banish from 
his tabie, the use of every sort of fermented liquor, from small 
beer inclusive. 

After a month’s perseverance, no one, as the author can attesf, 
both from experience and observation, would feel this as a sacri- 
fice, unless his constitution had been before irretrievably hurt by a 
vicious regimen. Besides, as bad examples are always salutary 
to those who consider them as bad, the feelings with which such 
boys would look on the unfortunate slaves to the dreadful habit of 
swallowing poisonous drinks, would strengthen them in their better 
resolution. And the effects which the master might place before 
the eyes of his scholars, by mixing ale or spirits fur a time among 
the food of domestic animals, would confirm the impression of his 
doctrines. Such experiments, while they furnished an interesting 
employment, would secure the health against one of the greatest 
dangers to which it is exposed in the intercourse of modern 
society.?% 

From what I have advanced, I trust you will be inclined to 
agree with me, that the young boys belonging: to the middle and 
the higher classes of society, and who are almost invariably wild 
and libidinous, may, in a greater or less degree, attribute the for- 
mation of their characters to the improper diet with which. they 
have been indulged. 

In addition to this, sir, there is another serious evil which attends 
this indulgence of boys; aud that is, it lays the foundation for a 
confirmed habit of intemperance; and this is sure to impel a man 
to the commission of fornication and adultery. 

Indeed, it often occasions the commission of what is worse than 
simple fornication; it gives a man assurance to invade the virtue 
of the pure and inviolate female without compunction; and who 
can say what a youth of fashionable manners, whose blood is boil- 
ing from the effects of intemperance, and whose tumultuous pas- 
sions are thus inflamed to the highest pitch, may not be able to 
effect? Nine out of ten of the rapes that we hear of are probably 
committed in these unguarded moments, when the bodies are 
heated with wine, and the inflated passions are struggling for gra- 
tification.” 

Let us then, my dear sir, do all we can within the sphere of our 
influence to deter the young from forming such debasing habits, 
or even approaching the threshold of intemperance.” 

The inordinate use of wine not only produces the dreadful effects 
which we have enumerated, but it debases the character in a variety 
of ways, It throws a man off his guard, and endangers his falling 
into the most ridiculous and contemptuous folly. Even the unfor- 
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tunate females themselves, whom these feverish mortals on such 
occasions pursue, are not safe in their company; for they are never 
sure but that their reputations and characters may, in an unguarded 
hour, be irretrievably blasted. ‘They have no assurance but that 
the very man to whom they have surrendered that native modesty 
which should have been preserved for the protection of their virtue, 
will be mean enough to boast of his conquest. and thus sacrifice the 
confidence of love and friendship to that contemptible vanity which 
an excess of wine too frequently engenders. 


‘But, Oh! my son, when floods of mellowing wine, 
And social joys, have loosened all thy breast; 
When every secret gushes; this, at least, 

This one reserve of love, and beauteous charms, 
Of trusting beauty, venturing all for thee; 

For thy delight, her fortune and her fame; 

For her, thou nothing. Hold! ingrateful, hold 
Thy wanton tongue. Leave to the last of foois— 
Of villains! that ungenerous vanity, 

Cruel and base, to vaunt of secret joys; 

Of joys on thee, so vaunting, ill bestow’d.” 


That your children and mine may imbibe better principles, is the 
sincere wish of, 

My dear sir, 

~ Yours truly. 


LETTER X. 
My. Dear Sir, 


THE improper conversation that is often overheard by children 
and treasured up in their memories, with those half-uttered sen- 
fences and inexplicable inuendoes which they at different times 
may have been able to lay hold of, is like a heap of combustible 
matter; and though it may lie dormant for a considerable time, 
nevertheless, the first incident that is calculated to inflame the pas- 
sions, will act as a spark to set the whole in motion, if not produce 
a fatal explosion. 

Nothing, in my opinion, is more likely to produce this effect than 
some of our public exhibitions and amusements, and some of those 
licentious productions of the press which abound among us.”7 

With regard, however, to amusements and public exhibitions, 
believe our practices are not so gross as those of some of the people 
on the continent, and still less so than those of the nation of antj- 
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quity ;. but we have yet great room for improvement, and abundant 
occasion to be upon our guard how we allow our servants and young 
people to frequent the houses of pleasure that are established in the 
metropolis, and in some other of our principal towns. 

I am aware that all our public amusements are not to be 
brought under an indiscriminate censure, and well know that such 
is the general feeling of the public mind, that no one can expose 
books for sale which are flagititiously licentious without rendering 
themselves liable to severe penalties. 

But parents should recollect, that though a public amusement or 
a dramatic performance may, in ihe main, be unexceptionable ; yet 
that if any part of it be of a different complexion, that circumstance 
may of itself be sufilcient to blow up the dormant passions into an 
inextinguishable flame. 

It is a misfortune, sir, that all our large libraries contain so many 
books that are either sullied by improper relations or imprudent 
allusions. In consequence of this, i have known several parents 
who forbid their children looking into any books but such as they 
deem proper for their perusal. Much better is it, however, to weed 
out every work which might possibly tend to corrupt the youthful 
mind, and to preserve such books in a private library for one’s own 
use, and that of those who are too far advanced in life to be in- 
jured by them. This, I think, will approve itself to your judgment ; 
for, prohibit a young person or persons from reading any particular 
- book, and you may rest assured they will never remain satisfied 
till they have perused it. 

In returning to the consideration of our public amusements, 
allow me to remark, that notwithstanding the licentiousness of the 
present age, [am persuaded there is far more real delicacy in the 
public mind now,” than was generally prevalent among the nations 
of antiquity. ‘The national shows that were so frequently exhi- 
bited in ancient Greece and Rome would not, on any account, be 
tolerated amongst us. Not only the public wrestlings, the fighting 
of gladiators” and the theatrical exhibitions, were schools for in- 
flaming the passions of the people ; but even some of their punisb-, 
ments and public executions” were such outrages upon modesty 
that they could never have been tolerated by any people who had 
the least desire to preserve the minds of their children and depen- 
dents pure and uncontaminated. 

But, however strange it may appear to us, that any people could 
become so extremely licentious,® as we know most of the nations 
of antiquity were, the whole I think may very readily be accounted 
for. ‘Vhe character of a people is, in a great measure, formed by 
their national customs; and it appears to me, that the entertain-— 
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ments and public spectacles to which they were so much accus- 
tomed, were fully sufficient to debauch the public mind, and obli- 
terate everything of moral purity, or native delicacy of sentiment 
and behaviour. 

In a country where persons of both sexes, and of all ages and 
conditions, mixed promiscuously together in vast assemblies of 
many thousands, to behold wrestlers and gladiators contending 
naked ; and where schovls were established for instructing the 
combatants, in which even the nobility and gentry exposed them- 
selves to each other to take part in such encounters, and in which, 
as Juvenal observes, the very women were ambitious of showing 
their courage,”—in a country where the ordinances of religion 
were profaned by the songs and mimicry of harlots, who ran up 
and down naked among the worshippers ;33 where menjand women 
promiscaously frequented the public baths, and commonly bathed 
together naked in the same waters ;°! where the lawgivers theme 
selves ordained that young men and maidens should, for the public 
weal, dance all together, nudus cum nuda, at the national sacri- 
fices ;°> and that it should be recommended to husbands to lend 
their wives to handsome men, in order to the better peopling of ihe 
commonwealth with healthy and beautiful children ;3> where a 
writer of eminence could unblushingly recommend to his country 
to pass a law to limit the number of children to be begotten by 
each individual, and that means should be taken to procure abor- 
tion where that number was likely to be exceeded ;3’ where the un- 
natural love of boys became so common as to be established by the 
Jaws of the land, and defended by their philosophers themselves, 
who endeavoured to persuade the people that sach was a pure and 
generous affection ;3° where a grave author could celebrate it as a 
most heroic act of a warrior, that, being in love with a beautiful 
Barbarian boy, he suffered it to go no farther than looking at him 
and admiring him ;4° and, lastly, where a lawgiver, famed for his 
wisdom, ordained that peederasty was too honourable and reputable 
to be ever indulged in by slaves, and fit only to be practised by the 
worthy ;“1 in such a state of society is it to be wondered at that 
licentiousness generally prevailed 2. Or is it not more surprising 
that a single virtuous individual should remain, or that every ves- 
tige of modesty and decorum was not entirely banished from such 
a people? 

As this, my dear friend, is not in any respect an exaggerated ac- 
count of the manners of antiquity, what abundant reason have we 
of these lands to keep a watchful eye upon the stage, and upon all 
other of our public exhibitions, to prevent their so far degenerating 
as to have an unfavourable effect on the morals of the people! li 
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ever the people of this country should come to acquiesce generally 
in allowing public exhibitions that shall be crossly indelicate, fare- 
well to everything that is truly manly and virtuous amongst us! 

And is there no danger of this at this moment? It was only a 
short time since that in the metropolis of England equestrian feats 
were exhibited in the theatre, and horses were introduced upon 
those boards where the works of taste and genius only ought to be 
recited. And how do we know, if the English manager continue 
thus to consult the taste of the galleries, but that the time may soon 
arrive when our best actors may be driven from the stage,—as was 
the fate of poor Garrick—to make way for pageants, spectacles, 
and every other kind of buffoonery. It is no doubt in the recollec- 
tion of many now living, that the immortal Garrick played a long 
time to empty houses at Drury-lane, in consequence of the numer- 
ous harlequin performances that were then drawing crowded houses 
at Covent-garden. 

Should we ever have theatrical managers who have no regard to 
the preservation of good sense and cdod taste, I do not see what 
is to prevent the rabble in our galleries from drowning the voices 
of the more rational auditors below. 

If you recollect, sir, there was a time when the productions of 
the classical writers of antiquity were relished upon the Roman 
stage; but at length the elegant Terence himself had to complain 
that his comedies were often interrupted by the clamours of the 
people for triumphal shows, &c. This clamour was given way to, 
and what was the consequence—but that at length the stage itself | 
was converted into an amphitheatre for the exhibition of rope-- 
dancers, boxers, gladiators, fightings of wild beast, &e., till the 
populace were not satisfied until they could behold naked com- 
batants, and be indulged in every obscenity that depravity and 
ignorance could desire! For, if the public taste once becomes: 
corrupted, nothing but spectacles, buffoonery, and obscenity will. 
ever be tolerated. 

The gross practice of allowing a jailor to debauch a female crimi-: 
nal preparatory to his leading her forth to a public execution L have | 
before noticed to you; but there are other customs on record that: 
were even still more shocking ;? but I must refer you for these to. 
the perusal of some of the writers of those times, whose details: 
cannot fail to disgust and astonish you. 

Consistent, however, with a former remark, | am of opinion that. 
our theatrical amusements and public exhibitions are not only of a 
petter character than those of antiquity, but they are not, upon the: 
whole, so gross and licentious as similar establishments even now 
are in some places upon the continent: though some of our eques=: 
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trian spectacles, and many of the plays which are acted on the 
boards in the metropolis, have, I am sure, a powerful tendency to 
corrupt the mind and inflame the imagination. 

But there is an entertainment in this country, which, for its 
nature and tendency, probably equals any upon the continent, and 
therefore should be discouraged by the sober and thenghtful in all 
ranks of society. What I refer to is the masquerade, This I con- 
sider to be the most dangerous snare for the youth of both sexes 
that is in existence amongst us. 

Never having myself been at one of these fashionable rendez- 
vous, I shall be contented to quote you a few remarks from a very 
scarce pamphlet that was printed in the year 1726, and which will 
give yo. a tolerable idea of their nature, objects, and tendency. 

*“* These diversions,” says the writer, ‘tend to the promotion of 
vice, lewdness, and debauchery. They encourage intriguing, and 
endanger the honour of families; for a man will not scruple to say, 
nor a woman to hear, many things i in a mask which neither of them 
would dare to do without it. 

“ Were it not indeed for this circumstance, the very design of a 
masquerade would be ridiculous; for why should persons hide 
their faces and disguise themselves for no end? For if to see and 
to be seen, which used to be the aim of all young people in public 
places, were so in this, why should they choose to conceal them- 
selves? And if no private views were to be carried on under this 
concealment, to what purpose do they make use of it; or why 
would not the entertainments of the theatre, the drawing- room, or 
any other public assembly, do as well as that in the Haymarket. 

‘‘ In vindication of these assemblics it has been said, that there 
is not an instance of any woman having been debauched at a mase 
querade ; and that if a woman is in herself wickedly disposed, she 
may find opportunities enough in town to indulge her inclinations, 
even supposing that there were po masquerades ; ; but, may nota 
giddy innocent girl be first of all tempted and corrupted there ? 

~The circumstance of somany ladies denying their being at 
these assemblies, which has become now so common, is a tacit con- 
fession that they are ashamed of it, and must proceed from a con- 
sciousness of their being unjustifiable, 

“The strange mixture of people of both sexes, and of all ages, 
characters id conditions in life,“* is another great objection to sober 
orderly people allowing the young persons of their families to fre- 
quent them. Who knows but that < a young person might form an 
acquaintance at one of these places that would eventually be their 
utter ruin! 

“T know, in general, itis in vain to argue against the nassions of 
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mankind, if we talk and write as long as we please, there always 
were, andé always will be, libidinous characters of all conditions ; 
but surely there can be no occasion to promote and encourage, and 
take pains to encrease them. 

‘In former times these actions were committed in secret, and 
but rarely, just as men were prompted to them by their natural 
passions aud inclinations ; but the present goué of the age seems to 
be to stimulate and provoke the libidinous passions, and make men 
lewd even against their will. I cannot account for twenty new 
fashions, entertainments, and inventions upon any other hypothe- 
sis; and it looks just as if vice and debauchery were such sickly 
plants, and so backward of thriving in this climate, that we are 
forced to make use of hot-beds and glasses to quicken their hate- 
ful growth.” 

Whenever I go too much into detail, I beg you will check me, 
that I may in future learn to be more concise; and in the mean- 
time Iain, 

My dear sir, 
Yours very truly. 


LETTER X1. 
DEAR SiR, 


Tue fourth cause to which I attribute the dissoluteness of the 
age, is the enticements of common prostitutes, and the great in- 
crease in their numbers. 

There is not a city or large town in the kingdom that does not 
abound in them; and where the police takes no evgnizance of 
them, they walk the streets uninterrupted, and are a constant 
temptation and snare to many who might otherwise have remained . 
unpolluted.*® 

Dr. Colquhoun, who has written largely on the police of the me-. 
tropolis, when treating on this unfortunate class of beings and their 
practices, says, “In point of extent they certainly exceed credi-. 
bility ; but, although there are many exceptions, the great mass: 
(whatever their exterior may be) are mostly composed of women) 
who have been in a state of menial servitude,*® and of whom not! 
a few, from the love of idleness and dress, with the misfortune of 
vood looks, have, partly from inclination, not seldom from previous: 
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seduction and loss of character, resorted to prostitution as a liveli- 
hood. ‘The whole may be estimated as follows :— 


I. Of the class of well-educated women, it is earnestly 


hoped the number does not exceed ‘ i 2,000 
If. Of the class composed of persons above the rank of 
menial servants, perhaps ; , 3,000 


Hil. Of the class who may have been employed as menial 

servants, or seduced in very early life, it is conjec- 

tured there may not be res who live wholly by 

prostitution, than . ‘ : : . 20,000 
EV. Of those in different ranks in society, who live 

partly by prostitution, including the multitude of low 

females who cohabit with labourers and others with- 

out matrimony, there may be in all, in the metropo- 

lis, about / : ; 2 J ; F ~ = 2, 000 


Total 50,000 


‘‘ When a general survey is taken of the metropolis,” and we 
take into the account the great numbers among the higher and 
middle classes of life who Lae unmarried ; the multitudes ‘of young 
men yearly arriving at the age of puberty; the strangers who re- 
sort to the metropolis ; ; the seamen and nautical labourers employed 
in the trade of the river Thames, who amount at least to forty 
thousand ; and the profligate state of society in vulgar life, the in- 
telligent mind will soon be reconciled to the statement, which at 
first view would seem to excite doubts and require investigation. 

“From the multitudes of these unhappy females that assemble 
now in all parts of the town, it is that the morals of our youth are 
corrupted, that unnecessary expenses are incurred, and criminal 
means are resorted to, for the purpose of gratifying passions which, 
but for these temptations, that constantly assail them in every 
street, would not have been thought of. 

“These lares for the seduction of youth passing along the streets 
in the course of their ordinary business, might be prevented by a 
police applicable to this object, without either infringing upon the 
feelings of humanity, or insulting distress ; but still more is it prac- 
ticable to remove the noxious irregularities which are occasioned 
by the indisereet conduct and the shocking behaviour of women of 
the town, and their still more blameable paramours, in openly in- 
suiting public morals, and rendering the situation of modest women 


at once irksome and unsafe, either in places of public entertain- 
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ment, or while passing along the most public streets of the metro + 
polis, particularly in the evening.* _ 

“This unrestrained license given to males and females in the 
walks of prostitution, was not known in former times in places of 
public resort, where there was at least an affectation of decency. 
To the disgrace, however, of the police, the evil has been suffered 
to increase, and the side-boxes in the theatres often exhibit scenes 
which are extremely offensive to modesty, and contrary to that de- 
corum which ought to be maintained, ani that protection to which 
the respectable portion of the community are entitled against inde- 
cency and indecorum; when their families, often composed of 
young females, visit public places of resort. 

“Tn this instance, the enduring impropriety of such conduct, 
contrary to good morals, marks strongly the growing depravity of 
the age. To familiarise the eyes and ears of the innocent part of 
the sex to the scenes which are often exhibited in the theatres, is 
tantamount to carrying them to a school of vice and debauchery.” 

So much for my author. Now, in my opinion, something should 
be done by the police to check this growing evi, or all the younger 
branches of our families will be in danger of being contaminated. 
But of this we will speak hereafter. 

One reason, perhaps, why there are more prostitutes in our 
streets than there are in some other countries in Europe, may be. 
that here the least slip or miscarriage in a young woman’s conduct 
is never forgiven by ber friends or acquaintance.*® Many such, 
when thus slighted and deserted, find there is nothing left them but 
the sad alternative of throwing themselves on the town for support; 
whereas, if there were institutions where such women could get 
proper employment, many hundreds would, I believe, be saved 
from utter ruin. 

Having lately met with a curious passage in an old volume of 
Travels into {taly, { cannot refrain copying it, as it shows that the 
public feeling in that country is a complete contrast to the ideas 
that generally prevail here on that subject—trusting to your can- 
dour to pardon the digression. 

“The use of concubines® is so generally received in Venice, that 
the greatest part of the wives live in good correspondence with their 
rivals. ‘Those who are not rich enough to keep a miss for their 
own use, join with two or three friends ; and this plurality serves 
only to tie the knot of friendship firmer between companions in 
the same furtune.*! Here the mothers are the first to find out cour- 
tezans for their sons, that they may keep them from falling into 
contagious pits 2 and when they have made a bargain with the 
father and mother for some young maiden, all the relations of this 
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poor girl come in cold blood to wish her joy, asif it were for a mar- 
riage lawfully contracted. It is singular to see a mother deliver up 
her daughter for a certain sum of money, to be paid by the month 
or the year, and swear solemnly by God and upon her salvation that 
she cannot afford her for less.’" 

In returning to the subject from which I have digressed, I shall 
make some use of a pamphlet entitled “ Thoughts on the Plan for 
a Magdalen House,”’ published more than half a century ago, and 
not now easily met with. 

With the assistance of this work I shall first show what provi- 
sions are made for this unfortunate class of human beings in other 
countries, and shall then, from my own reflections, endeavour to 
point out such regulations as appear to me proper to be adopted in 
this country, with a due regard to the comfort of the prostitutes, 
and the interest of the community at large. 

“We think ourselves,” says the author, ‘much wiser than most 
other nations, yet in regard to the subject before us, we are many 
years behind several of them. 

“ Motives of policy, as wellas a sense of moral and religious ob- 
ligation, have erected many institutions for the benefit of prosti- 
tutes,* which have been supported by some of the greatest and 
noblest minded persons of both sexes in Italy, France, Spain, and 
in several other countries. 

“In Amsterdam there are many houses of labour. The Dutch 
know well how to employ the profligate as well as the poor. One 
of these houses is called the Spinhuis. Here the women work and 
more than support themselves. In a year or two their faces, by the 
natural change of inhabitants, are forgotten as prostitutes; and 
when they have a mind to come out, the character they have ob- 
tained in that house of sobriety and industry is allowed to be a 
sufficient recommendation to any family. 

“ Once or twice a year these women walk in a kind of gallery, 
and appear as servants do ata statute fair in the different counties 
of England. Sailors just landed, who have neither time nor ineli- 
nation for long courtship, often marry them ; the States give their 
consent, and sometimes a small fortune ; and many persons from 
prostitutes have been made joyful mothers of children. In a year 
or two, if they choose to stay, all ill-natured stories die; and there 
are many instances of mea who have gloried in thus saving the 
unfortunate. 

“ How many parents, in an hour of kind relenting, might by 
these means find out their daughters again, which it would be tire- 
some to do in the metropolis of England! Here their changing 
their names and places of abode often renders this impossible ; and 
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many a poor girl dies in a hospital or a prison, at the very instant 
her friends are in search of her, and willing to bring her once more 
to her own.” 

The institution above mentioned has existed ever since the 
year 1596, when the house was built by the Regency. Many 
who were beggars, or lived in stews, were put in here, and 
niaintained at the expense of the city. The purport of the inscrip- 
lion over the door is,~—“Do not be apprchensive; my band is 
severe, but my heart is friendly.” 

Here the Bible is read to them whilst they are at work, and 
other means are used to estrange them from vice, and encourage 
them in virtue. here are other private apartments where young 
women who are viciously inclined are occasionally shut up, till 
such time as they show tokens of repentance. 

There is an order of penitents at Marseilles, established about 
the year 1272, with a view to engage women who lad prostituted 
their honour to return to virtue. 

In 1452, there was a foundation of the same kind at Metz. And 
at Naples there was an order established in 1324, for harlots, under 
the name of Magdalens. 

About the 15th century there was a similar establishment com- 
menced at Paris, fur those unhappy women who groaned under the 
crime of prostitution, and desired to atone for their misdeeds. 
Among others, there is this remarkable circumstance, that none 
were to be received after thirty-five years of age; and it was for- 
bidden, under pain of excommunication, to receive any but real 
harlots.* 

In Rome, when a woman is detected by the police as a harlot, or 
is known to live ina state of licentiousness, she is summoned be- 
fore a magistrate, who addresses her in these or similar words :— 

“You are impeached of being guilty of prostitation, and of 
making a trade of it. If you are inclined to repent, you may be 
received into the house of penitents, where you will be properly 
employed, and taken good care of. If you will not accept of this 
offer, and are detected again, your name will be entered at the 
public register as a prostitute, and then you will be subjected to 
the following regulations, for the breach of which you will be 
severely punished. 

“1, You are never to appear, on any account, except in a cer- 
tain district. 

**2. You shall not refuse any man who may ask you,’ except 
on Sundays and holidays. It must not be before sach an hour, 
nor after such an hour. 

“3. If you live on the ground floor, you are to take but one shil- 
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ling; on the first floor, one shilling and sixpence; and on the 
second, you may take two shillings.* 

‘©4. You are to receive but one man at a time to your apart- 
ment, under severe penalties, which will be exacted of you upon 
information. 

“5. You will not be entitled to receive any benefit from any 
hospital or parish. 

“6. Your oath shall not be valid, except in cases of robbery or 
murder. 

“Lastly, You will not be entitled to Cliristian burial.” 


The first four of these rules are merely regulatory ; but the three 
latter seem designed to awaken the individual to a proper feeling 
of her own unfortunate situation, that she might thence be induced 
to accept the offer of being taken into the asylum provided for 
such objects of pity. 

“Use and custom take off some part of the force of misery itself, 
and the heart at length becomes callous and insensible. If this 
were not the case, many of these prostitutes would see themselves 
the most abandoned of mankind. ‘hey would discover the strange 
extravagance of revenging upon themselves the crimes of others ; 
or, if they imputed their misfortunes to their own indiscretion, they 
would find but very little reason to live in infamy, merely because 
their own passions first betrayed them. 

“ Many a poor girl might have shown her power over him who 
is now an idle spectator of her misery ; and many a one bas been 
deserted by her friends, because at that moment they thought only 
of hercrime. Thus left to struggle with the tyranny of procu- 
resses, and the insolence of debauchees,—followed by a train of 
evils, infamy, poverty, and disease,—what can be the ultimate con- 
sequence but a miserable untimely death ! 

“Tudeed, many prostitutes are ina worse condition than even 
the brute that perishes. Every other animal is obedient te bis ap- 
petite, but appetite has seldom a share in the promiscuous inter- 
course of these women. 

“ Farlots are in no country treated with such gross indignities 
as in this 38° so that one would wonder how it happeus, that the 
same pride which led them into the snare, does not induce more 
of them to forsake their evil course at all hazards.” 

The probability is, that they are encouraged by their companions 
in vice, and though at first they perhaps know no crime but that 
which precipitated them upon the town, they soon lose their native 
modesty, and by degrees not only submit to hear the language of 
obscenity and biasphemy, but learn to utter the same imprecations, 
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and become, ere long, well versed in the vocabulary of lust and 
impudence :—~ 


‘* A rompish band, that without pleasure lewd, 
With deep felt sorrow gay, thro’ Trivia’s reign 
Nightly solicit lovers; oft repulsed ; 

Oft, when invited to the barren toil, 
Thankless deserted by their slippery loves. 

Or to the salt of years, where tedious lust 
Uncouth and monstrous creeps though freezing loins, 
Patient submitted to the boisterous will 

Of midnight ruffians; to abhorred disease . 
Hourly exposed, and Draco’s fiercer rage. 
Spare, mighty Draco! spare a hapless race, 
By thy own sex to wretchedness betrayed !” 


It is time now to finish this letter, and in my next I will endea- 
vour to show you how these growing evils might be checked, and 
these very unfortunate class of human beings most materially 
benefited. In the meantime, I am, 3 

My dear sir, 


Yours very truly, 


LETTER. XII. 


My DEAR Sir, 


HAvinG in my last letter spoken of prostitutes, and of the treat- 
ment they receive on the continent, I shall now attempt to point 
out some methods by which their condition IN THIS COUNTRY 
might be ameliorated, and they themselves put under such regula- 
tions as would be beneficial to the community at large: 

But since my last I have met with a pamphlet on this subject, 
that was published in 785, by the Rev. Servington Savery, which 
contains so faithful a description of the situation of these outcasts 
of society, that I could not resist giving you an extract from it; 
supposing that to make you acquainted with the real misery of 
ee rape creatures, is the likeliest way of interesting you in their 

ehalf, 

“If,” says he, “the human condition ever felt a punishment pro- 
portioned to the vices which produced its disgrace and misery, it 
is that condition which it is now our object to relieve. Is there a 
distress—is there an indignity—-nay, is there a shameless brutality 
to which these unhappy victims are not subjected? Reputation, 
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connexions, health, ease, and comfort—all that makes life honour- 
able, and all that renders it pleasant- forfeited and Jost! And, 
instead of these desirable blessings, what do they possess, but an 
abhorred and polluted name, every species of disease, adversity, 
and infamy? 

“The dwelling-places where they have sinned are the recep- 
tacles of wretches who live in slothful luxury upon the crimes of 
others; their retreats by day, such as seclude them from the eye 
of an indignant world; and their haunts by night, adapted to the 
darkness and pollution of their characters. 

‘What a picture this of the misery of a human being! They 
surely have their reward. But let it be remembered, that the end 
of punishment is reformation The bitter draught of sorrow may 
prove asalutary medicine; but unless it be tempered with the 
milk of human kindness, it may corrode the heart, and aggravate 
its anguish, but will neither heal its wounds nor cleanse its polla- 
tions. 

“Were I permitted, therefore, to address the whole band of vir- 
tuous British females, 1 would say, ‘ Permit me to solicit your com- 
passion for those of your own sex, who, though they have grievously 
offended, are yet of the same nature with yourselves,—yet within 
the reach of mercy, and yet capable of being raised by your assist- 
ance to their original rank in the creation. Restore them to society 
—to themselves—save them ere they perish.” 

That something should be done for this numerous and suffering 
class of unfortunates, and also for the relief of society in general 
with respect to them, is universally acknowledged; but how to 
effect this in the best possible manner, is a difliculty that perhaps 
will not be easily overcome. 

Dr. Colquhoun, whom I have before quoted, and who seems to 
have thought much on this subject, very properly remarks, that 
“‘to prevent the existence of promiscuous intercourse, even to a 
great extent, in so large a metropolis as London, is as impossible 
as it is to resist the torrent of the tides. It is an evil which must 
be endured while human passions exists ; but it is at the same time 
an evil which may not only be lessened, but rendered less noxious 
and dangerous to the peace and good order of society; it may be 
stripped of its indecencies, and also of a considerable portion of the 
danger to the youth of both sexes which is now attached to it. 

At present every large town in the kingdom is infested with har- 
lots, suv thata young man cannot actually go about the streets on 
his ordinary business without having his passions inflamed, and 
powerful temptations thrown in his way, by the meretricious arts 
of a succession of these enticing baggages. 
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Even our wives and daughters cannot walk the streets after a 
certain hour, without witnessing improper conduct, or having their 
ears insulted by female blasphemy and obscenity. 

Some of our pub.ic gardens, which afforded an innocent recrea- 
tion from the cares of business and the seclusion of the city, have 
been given up, because the virtuous part of the community could 
no longer attend them with any safety or comfort. And the 
theatres exhibit such scenes, and are so disgraced, that the number 
of shameless harlots which frequent them is now become a matter 
of general notoriety and complaint. 

If, however, a police were appointed for this particular object, 
and this class of females were entirely banished from the public or 
more frequented streets,“ an important point would be gained by 
the great mass of society; the number of prostitutes would in time 
be very much decreased, and the real misery of those who might 
still continue to follow the vocation would be very materially dimi- 
nished. The undertaking, it is acknowledged, would be difficult ; 
bat the object is of such importance, that it is surely worth while 
to make the experiment. 

From the time of Henry II. to the 37th year of the reign of 
Henry VIII., public stews were tolerated in this country, and 
thought necessary to preserve the people from falling into worse 
crimes.2 ‘There was a long range of buildings in the borough of 
Southwark, on the banks of the Thames, adjoining the Bear Gar- 
den, and the keepers of them were privileged by patent, and sta- 
tutes were passed for their regulation. ‘There were sixteen distinct 
houses, each of which was distinguished by a sign, In the 21st 
year of Henry VII. these receptacles were shut up for a time; but 
they were soon opened again, and reduced in number from six~- 
teen to twelve. 

However, Henry VIIL., in the last year of his reign, imagining 
he must do something meritorious as a kind of set-off to his own 
enormities, deter mined to destroy these brothels altogether. Great 
solemnity was affected in the act of suppressing them, and “ the 
panders with all their eqnipage were turned out by sound of trum- 
pet, and their houses assigned to people of regular conversation.’’® 

Licentiousness, however, was not extirpated from the metropolis 
by this harsh measure ;* for, if we may believe the writers of those 
times, seduction and adultery became more frequent than ever.® 

From several passages in the public records at Geneva, a copy 
of which Ihave been fortunate enough to procure a sight of, it ap- 
pears that for more than a century the prostitutes were under the 
proteetion of government, and statutes and orders in council were 
frequently made in their behalf, and for their regulation. Prom 
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these archives it appears, that ‘on the 3rd day of June, 1459, it was 
ordered, in a general council, that, for the honour of the republic, 
no one, of any state or condition whatever, shall let his house or 
Jodgings to any disorderly woman, excepting the place of the 
usual brothel.” And, “* March, 1492, that the episcopal court be 
desired, that ribalde, meretrice et mulieres lubrice be expelled from 
the honest streets, and obliged to live in the place appointed for 
tnem,’* 

“In India the female chastity of the community is preserved by 
rearing up a certain class of females, who are under the conduct of 
discreet matrons, in every town and village, and with whom, under 
certain circumstances, an indiscriminate intercourse is permitted. 
Their morals, in other respects, are strictly guarded, and their 
minds are not susceptible of that degree of depravity which pre- 
vailsin Europe. They are tanght the accomplishments of singing 
and dancing ; they exhibited at public entertainments, and are 
even calied upon to assist at religious ceremonies,’ 

I am not, sir, quite prepared to say that this is exactly what 
should be done in this country; but I feel no besitaion in declar- 
ing, that the number of prostitutes which infest our public streets 
is a great disgrace to the police, and that they ought to be removed 
at all hazards. 

An idea of what might be done in this way by an active magis- 
tracy may be acquired by reading Count Rumford’s Essays, where 
you will find an account of an immense number of mendicants 
that were apprehended in one day by the officers of the Duke of 
Bavaria, under the direction of the Count, and sent to buildings 
previously prepared for their reception, where they were employed 
in various kinds of work suited to their several ages and capacities. 
The whole essay (No. I.) is well worth your perusal but there is 
one passage which so exactly meets my ideas, and so well agrees 
with the subject in hand, that [ should have done wrong if I had 
omitted to transcribe it for you. 

‘“«To make vicious and abandoned people happy, it bas generally 
been supposed necessary, first, to make them virtuous, But why 
not reverse this order? why not make them first happy, and then 
virtuous? If happiness and virtue be inseparable, the end will be 
as certainly obtained by the one method, as by the other; and it is 
most undoubtedly much easier to contribute to the happiness and 
comfort of persons in a state of poverty and misery, han by admo- 
nitions and punishments to reform their morals. Deeply struck 
with the importance of this truth, all my measures were taken ac- 
cordingly. Every thing was done that could be devised to make 
the poor people [ had to deal with comfortable and happy in their 
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new situation; and my hopes, that a habit of enjoying the ‘real 
comforts and conveniencies which were provided for them, would 
in time soften their hearts, open their eyes, and render them grate- 
ful and docile, were not disappointed.” 

The success that attended this scheme fully warrants a similar 
attempt respecting prostitutes ; and if a few intelligent men would 
seriously turn their attention to the subject, [have no doubt but a 
feasible plan might soon be laid down for the purpose. 

Suppose, for instance, that a patriotic lord mayor of London 
were to issue a proclamation, that ina month from that time not a 
single prostitute would be suffered to show herself in the city from 
the hour of sun-set to the hour of midnight. Time would thus be 
given for those who resided in the city to procure lodgings else- 
where; and they might be given to understand, that every indivi- 
dual who should presume to disobey these orders, would be appre- 
hended, and closely confined to hard labour. 

The effect of this measure would be to clear the city entirely of 
these women, which would enable the clerks, apprentices, &e., in 
the different offices, to go through the streets on their necessary 
business without danger of being enticed from the pursuit of their 
occupation, or of having their morals corrupted.® 

So far as this went, so far would it be an important and salutary 
regulation ; and it is probable, that many of the women who now 
walk the principal streets in the city, would be so mortified that 
they would abandon the calling, and look out for some more repu- 
table means of support.® 

After a time, when the effect of this measure had been com- 
pletely tried, a subscription might be entered into to erect a large 
building for the reception of the higher classes of harlots, and in- 
ducements might be held out to engage them to leave the suburbs, 
where they had by the former measure been driven, and become in- 
habitants of the new establishment.” Here all means of getting 
spirituous liquors should be cut off, and they should be allowed to 
take such sums from their male visitors as would enable them to 
support themselves well, and save a little money regularly. 

By this means they might in a few years become independent, 
and thence be induced to quit that course of life for some other 
more virtuous and respectable. 

After a time, other buildings might be appropriated for those of 
a lower class, who had not the means of getting admittance into 
the first establishment; so that, by degrees, all of every class 
would be provided for. And whevever .this was the case, the 
police should not suffer a single harlot to be scen in any of our 
streets, . 
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Let no one be alarmed at this proposal. and say it is an en- 
couragement of vice ; for, as you can never eradicate the evil, it is 
prudent to lessen its effects. For, as an elegant writer has expressed 
himself, ‘‘ there is an elegancy in vice as well as in virtue; and 
though it, may be the more dangerous in some respects on this ac- 
count, yet still it is a safe-guard against those disorders to which a 
profligate life exposes mankind.” The delicacy of manners that 
is essential to good order, has a wonderful though unseen effect 
on the morals of the world. 

Whatever may be said against such public establishments, 
nothing could so effectually tend to prevent the more heinous 
crimes of rape, seduction, and adultery. ‘The wisest of the hea- 
thens were of this opinion.” Solon allowed harlots to go publicly 
to those who hired them, and encouraged tbe Athenian youth to 
form connexions with such, to prevent them from making attempts 
on the wives and daughters of the citizens.’—See more on_ this 
subject in the Grecian Antiquities, by Dr. Potter, bishop of Oxford. 

To the young men of these lands, to your children, and to my 
own, I would say, “ Be virtuous, be continent ;”--the Christian 
religion requires this of me. But if they cannot—if they will not, 
obey its precepts, I would then adjure them to be decent in their 
amours, and in no way to add villainy to their licentiousness, 

To the opulent and benevolent of the community I would say, 
“ Rest not till you have devised some means of ridding our large 
towns of the prostitutes with which they are infested, and of form- 
ing establishments for them where they would be taught decency 
of manners, would be less obnoxious to disease and misery, and 
would have the means of extricating themselves {rom their present 
course of life, and becoming eventually respectable and inde- 
pendent.” | 

This must not be thought a fanciful idea, for, according to Arch- 
bishop Potter, the harlots of Greece, who had public establishments 
provided for them, found their occupation so gainful, that those 
whom beauty and abilities recommended, frequently found the 
means of realizing very large estates. A remarkable instance of 
this we have in Phryne, who offered the Thebans to rebuild the 
walls of their city, when demolished by Alexander, on con- 
dition that they would engrave on them this inscription— 
“These walls were demolished by Alexander, but raised by Phryne 
the harlot.” 

To render their conversation more agreeable to men of parts and 
quality, the prostitutes of antiquity frequently employed their 
vacant hours in the study of mathematics and other sciences, fre- 
quenting the schools and the company of philosophers, 
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Aspasia, the beloved mistress of Pericles, used to converse with 
Socrates; and arrived to such a pitch of learning, that many of 
the Athenians resorted to her on account of her rhetoric and 
abilities ot discourse. Liven the most grave and serious of the 
citizens frequently visited her, and carried their wives with them, 
as it were to a lecture, to be instructed by her conversation. 

The rank? which the courtezans enjoyed throughout Greece, 
and particularly at Athens, is one of the greatest singularities that 
ever was exhibited in the manners of an enlightened people. Mon- 
sieur Thomas, who wrote an interesting ‘‘ Essay on the Characters 
of Women in different Ages,” which has been translated by Mr. 
Russel, has, however, thus attempted to account for it :— 

‘In Greece,” says he, ‘the courtezans were in some measure 
connected with the religion of their country. The goddess of 
beauty had her altars ;74and she was supposed to protect prosti- 
tution, which was to her a species of worship. The people, there- 
fore, invoked Venus in times of danger. 

“Phe courtezans were likewise connected with religion by 
means of the art. Their persons afiorded models’> fur statues, which 
were afterwards adored in the temples. ‘They were therefore 
connected with statuary and painting, as they furnished the prac- 
tisers of those arts with the means of embellishing their works. 

“The greater part of them were skilled in music, and as that 
art was attended with higher effects in Greece than it has ever 
been in any other country, it must have possessed, in their hands, 
an irresistible charm. 

Every one knows how enthusiastic the Greeks were of beauty.” 
They adored it in their temples, they studied it in the exercises 
and ihe games; they sought to perfect it by their ‘marriages, and 
they offered rewards to it at the public festivals. 

‘* Virtuous beauty was seldom to be seen. The modest women 
were confined to their own apartments, and were visited only by 
their husbands and nearest relations. ‘The courtezans offered them- 
selves everywhere to view ; and their beauty, as might be expected, 
obtained universal homage. 

“ Society only can unfold the beauties of the mind—modest 
women were excluded from it. The conrtezans of Athens, by 
living in public, and conversing freely with all ranks of people, 
upon all manner of subjects, acquired by degrees a knowledge of 
history, of philosophy, of policy, and a taste of the whole circle of 
the arts. ‘lheir ideas were more extensive and various, and their 
conversation was more sprightly and entertaining, than anything 
that was to be found among the virtuous part of the sex... Hence 
their houses became the schools of elegance. The poets and the 
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painters went there to catch the fleeting forms of grace, and the 
changeable features of ridicule ; the musicians, to perfect the deli- 
cacy of harmony, and the philosophers to collect those particulars 
61 human life which had hitherto escaped their observation.” 

“Greece was governed by elognuent men; and the celebrated 
courtezans having an influence over these orators must have had 
an influence on public affairs. There was not ene,—not even the 
thundering, the inflexible Demosthenes, so terrible to tyrants,— 
but was subjected to their sway.” This influence augmented 
their consequence ; and their talent of pleasing increased with 
the occasions of exercising it. 

“The laws and the public institutions, indeed, by authorising 
the privacy of women, set a high value on the sanctity of the mar- 
riage vow. And though there was no check upun public licen- 
tiousness, private infidelity, which concerned the peace of families, 
was punished as a crime. By astrange, and perhaps unequalled 
singularity,”* the men were corrupted, yet the domestic manners 
were pure. It seems as if the courtezans had not been considered 
to belong to their sex ; and by a convention to which the laws and 
the manners bended, while other women were estimated merely 
by their virtues, they were estimated only by their accomplish- 
ments, 

‘These reasons will, in some measure, account for the honour 
which the votaries of Venus so often received in Greece. Other 
wise we should have been at a loss to conceive, why six or seven 
writers had exerted their talents to celebrate the courtezans of 
Athens ;*° why three great painters had uniformly devoted their pen- 
cils to represent them on canvass; and why so many poets had 
strove to immortalize them in their verses. We should hardly 
have believed that so many illustrious men*! had courted their so« 
ciety; that they should have been consulted in deliberations of 
peace and war; and have had magnificent tombs erected to their 
memories.®? 

“Such was the homage which that enthusiastic people, voluptu- 
ous and passionate, paid tu beauty.** More guided by sentiment 
than by reason, and having laws rather than principles, they 
banished their great men, honoured their courtezans, murdered So- 
crates ; permitted themselves to be governed by Aspasia ;__pre- 
served inviolate the marriage bed, and placed Phryne in the temple 
of Apollo!” 

Little did I imagine, my good sir, when I began this subject, 
that I should have found so much to say respecting the frail fair 
ones of antiquity ; but notwithstanding what has been related, I 
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trust the poorest and most obscure female of the present times, who 
has been enabled to preserve her virtue uncontaminated, has no 
reason to envy their lot; for, after all their acquisitions, they must 
have felt that they had lost what of itself was worth more than all 
their artificial acquirements. 

To prove to you, however, that lam not yet quite prepared to 
embrace the doctrine of the Cynics, and also in some degree 
to make you amends for so longa detail on a subject that | know 
is quite abhorrent to your feelings, I shall transeribe for you some 
beautiful verses descriptive of a contrary disposition and character: 


« CHeapness offends; hence on the harlot’s lip 
No rapture hangs, however fair she seem, 
However form’d for love and amorous play. 
Hail, Mopesty! fair female honour, hail! 
Beauty’s chief ornament, and beauty’s self! 
For beauty must with virtue ever dwell; 

And thou art virtue! and without thy charm 
Beauty is insolent, and wit profane. 

Thou giv’st the smile its grace ; the heighten’d kiss 
Its balmy essence sweet! and but for thee 

The very raptures of the lawful bed 

Were outrage and foul riot, rites obscene !”’ 


Fearing that I may have tired you with this very long ‘letter, I! 
heartily conclude, and am, 

My dear sir, | 

Yours truly. | 


LETTER XIII. 


My DEAR SiR, 


Another cause to which I attribute the dissoluteness of the pre- 
sent age, is the prevalent adoption of the maxim that “ no incon 
venience can arise to young men from simple fornication.” 

The patrons of this sentiment guard themselves by asserting) 
that, if .t be a vice, it is one of the lowest kind; and thata young 
man by allowing himself this indulgence is often prevented from 
forming an engagement for life, that his riper years and better 
judgement would disapprove. 

This reasoning appears plausible, and probably it may have 
made some converts to the opinion which [am about to contro- 
vert; but, as men are not so open/y licentious here as they are upon 
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the continent,% I would ask all such, what is to make them recum- 
pense for the shipwreck of their characters, the loss of their health, 
or the abandonment of their integrity ? 

However a man may think to screen himself by the prevalence 
of the habit we are speaking of he may rest assured, that when- 
ever it becomes known that he habituates himself to fornication,%6 
he will have Jost his character, or, at least, that unreserved confi- 
dence which the wise and the good would otherwise have been 
disposed to have placed in him. 

Though some young men of honest principles, such as would 
shudder at the thought of doing an injury to a fellow-creature, 
may perhaps be habituated to this licentioas practice, without im- 
agining that they are doing themselves, or any one else, any 
real harm, let such beware that this habit does not prove a snare to 
their integrity, and be the means eventually of transforming them 
into arrant villains. 

Habituated to the gratification of their passions as they arise, 
how do they know but that an unsuspecting and virtuous female 
may fall a prey to their lusts; and that they may be the means, 
undesignedly, of robbing a fellow-creature of her most invaluable 
treasure, and for the loss of which they will never be able to afford 
her any adequate recompense ! 

Moreover, if an indulgence in simple fornication has no incon- 
venience attending it, how comes it to pass that our young men 
are so sadly diseased, and so commonly inoculate themselves with 
a virus that poisons the whole body, and calamitously embitters the 
remainder of their lives? 

An answer to thisis in the mouth of every confirmed libertine : 
for should you, my good sir, ask any of them this question, they 
will tell you, without hesitation, that these evils must be all owing 
to carelessness, and want of a proper attention to cleanliness, or 
else the infection must be taken in an hour of insensibility and in- 
toxication. 

This is a story that I have heard, over and over again, a hun- 
dred times ; but notwithstanding the frequency of its repetition, I 
know the whole tale to be fallacious. Innumerable are the living 
instances where men have been as circumspect as possible, and 
yet by one single act of imprudence have ruined their constiiy- 
tions for ever. ' | 

It would swell ont this letter to an inconvenient length, or I 
could relaie the particulars of two cases that fell within my own 
knowledge, which would be damning proofs of the deceptive 
hatnre of such reasoning. 

Whenever I have heard a libertine declaiming on the general 
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safety of illicit amours, I have thought it my duty to contradict 
the statement without hesitation, and to caution the company 
how they allowed themselves to give credit to the assertion. 

I mention this circumstance to you, my dear sir, that you may 
know my opinion; and also, in the hope that you will do all you 
can to guard the youth to whom you may have access from relying 
on so uncertain a protection.® 

So persuaded were the ancient Romans of the injary that 
arose to the state from young persons leading libidinous lives, in- 
stead of marrying,®® that they burdened all such with many disad- 
vantages, and gave every possible discouragement to a single life. 

In cases of very gross depravity, the offender's eyes were some- 
times put out, from the idea that they first admitted lust to the 
mind. And thougb their women, thus offending, were treated 
with more lenity ; their relations, if they were single women, were 
allowed to sell them for slaves ;° and if married, they were never 
afterwards suffered to dress like other women of their rank; nor 
could their husbands ever cohabit with them after conviction, but 
upon pain of ignominy, and the loss of all their rights as free 
citizens. 

It has been well remarked, that “as no man ever begun the 
practice of fornication with thinking it to be no crime; so neither 
ean he continue it without some sense of shame, at least with re- 
spect to the more decent and worthy persons of his acqnaintance, 
whose characters he most reveres. Now aman who bas something 
to conceal, has always something to fear, and a detection would 
make him ashamed and confused; and the state of mind which 
these suspicions and contrivances necessarily superinduce is de- 
basing and inconsistent with a perfect enjoyment of fife y"?# 

Besides, as it seldom happens that young men have any oppor- 
{unity of indulging in illicit commerce with any but the poor, or 
with women of the town, neither of whom would admit of their 
familiarities but for the sake of pecuniary remuneration, what a 
temptation does this hold out for acquiring expensive habits, and 
living beyond their regular income ! And how often has it driven 
a thoughtless youth to the commission of acts of dishonesty, which 
have brought him to shame, and have ultimately been bis ruin! 

Many men, | believe, form illicit connexions with women, who 
would not on any account have the circumstance transpire in the 
world; but how do they know but that some unlucky accident 
may expose the whole of the connexion? It is not impossible, or 
very unlikely, but that the woman herself may be the means of the 
exposure. They may wish to marry, and hence give up the con- 
nexion; or he may find other reasons for forsaking her, and a 
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disappointed woman will often go great lengths for the sake of re- 
venge, even to her own certain injury. 

I do not know whether you may recollect the lines, but Prior 
has well expressed the effect that such abandonment may have 
upon the mind of a female that had been accustomed to respectful 
and acceptable attentions :— 


“ She kneeled, entreated, struggled, threatened, cried, 
And with alternate passion lived and died. 
' The only object of my former care, 
Cut off from hope, abandoned to despair, 
In some few posting fatal hours is hurled 
From wealth, from power, from love, and from the world.” 


Besides, the man who has indulged himself with a variety of 
women, before or after marriage, can have no idea of the unal- 
loyed satisfaction with which that man views his wife and children 
who is conscious that he has lived to them only. 

Now, every act of venereal indulgence before marriage is a de- 
duction from this most valuable stock of happiness, which every 
man has the prospect of securing to himself by the proper govern- 
ment of his passions, and confining them to one objeet. But, 
alas! how many rashly throw into the vortex of youth, where it is 
quickly dissipated and lost, that which might last through life! 
In fact, it isthe folly of the man who dissolved and swallowed a 
diamond of immense worth, which could have given him no real 
satisfaction, and which, if preserved and properly applied, might 
have been made subservient to innumerable excellent uses, 

Again, “ how can a man bear to consider the condition into 
which he introduces his illegitimate children? They will be looked 
upon with disgust and aversion by his wife and children, as a dis- 
grace to the family, if not a burden also. In consequence, the 
world will treat them with scorn and insult; they will be cast out 
to associate with the meanest and most profligate persons, and 
doomed to profligacy and wretchedness.”% 

‘To aman who has any feeling of integrity and moral obligation, 
this consequence of illicit commerce must be a soarce of continued 
regret and inquietude. Hence the force with which the poet has 
deprecated this kind of injustice :— 


« _—__. If from thy secret bed 

Of luxury unbidden offspring rise, 

Let them be kindly welcomed to the day ; 

’Tis Nature bids—to Nature’s sacred voice 
Attend; and from the monster-breeding deep, 
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The ravaged air, and howling wilderness, 

Learn parent virtues. Shall the growling bear 

Be more a sire than thou? An infant once, 
Helpless and weak, but for paternal care, ¥ 
Tuou hadst not lived to propagate a race 

To misery !” 


Besides, the persons who assert that no inconvenience can arise 
from simple fornication, are not aware that every repetition of the 
act strengthens the habit of incontinence ;* that incontinence 
begets a habit of promiscuous intercourse; and that the frequent 
repetition of promiscuous intercourse soon weakens the body,” in- 
jures the digestive powers, occasions nocturnal pollutions,” and 
impairs the whole constitution. 

Surely, my good sir, we cannot be too anxious to preserve our 
children from entering upon a path which inevitably conducts to 
one or the other of these miseries. 

Though it would be well if we could induce them to abstain from 
any illicit commerce with women, I am of opinion that much 
harm is sometimes done by the ill-timed interference and injudi- 
cious severity of parents. 

I well remember, many years ago, being at dinner with a large 
party at the house of a friend, when a very awkward circumstance 
happened, which put one of the sons into great confusion, and ren- 
dered the whole company uncomfortable. _ During dinner, a ser- 
vant girl came in to announce that Mr. 8. had sent a box of pills 
for Mr. Thomas. Mr. S. not being the apothecary of the family, 
it immediately occurred to the father and mother what must be 
their son’s situation; but they had prudence enough to affect not 
to hear the message, and never noticed the circumstance to the 
son afterwards. 

Should the passions of young men become so ungovernable as 
to be often leading them astray, if they have good sense the evil 
will soon correct itself; and when this is aided by the mildest and 
most affectionate parental advice, they will very likely be brought 
to see the extent of the dangers that beset them, and resolve upon 
the abandonment of everything unworthy or disgraceful. 

But should a young man, in an unguarded hour, have robbed 
an innocent female of that which, though he may desire it with 
tears, he can never restore to her ; justice, and every consideration 
of humanity, forbid bim t6 desert her in this hapless condition, or 
to neglect making her every possible recompense in his power. 
This however is a subject on which, I am afraid, the generality of 
our youth have very loose ideas, not allowing themselves to reflect 
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npon the awful change which they have produced in the condition 
of the injured individual. 

It were much to be wished that every young man should be 
instructed to make a proper distinction in his own mind, between 
the mere commerce with women of the town, and the seduction 
of an uncontaminated female. For surely an occasional connec- 
tion with a woman who is already depraved, does not entail upon 
a man the same guilt as attaches to him who systematically de- 
bauches the innocent and virtuous.) 

Indeed, when we consider the artifice, fraud, and perjury that 
are generally resorted to in these cases,—the ruin of the unfortu- 
nate female, and the poignant wound that is thereby inflicted upon 
parents and friends,— it may be doubted whether this is not, of all 
others, the most vileand heinous crime that an individual can be 
guilty of. 

The following lines contain such just sentiments on this subject, 
that [am sure ] need not make any apology to you for quoting 
them :— 


‘“‘ Meanwhile, my son, if angry fate, or love 
Grown indiscreet, or loud Lucina, tell 
Th’ importent secret,—Is thy mate well formed, 
Virtuous, and equal for thy lawful bed, 
Save her, I charge thee, from foul infamy 
And lonely shame ; let wedlock’s holy tie 
Legitimate th’ indissoluble flames. 

If abject birth, dishonourable, and mind 
Incultivate or vicious, to that height 
Forbid her hopes to climb; at least secure 
From penury her humble state, by thee 
Else humbled more ; and to necessity, 
Stern foe to virtue, fame and life, betrayed 
A helpless prey. Oh! let no parent’s woe, 
No plaints of trusting innocence, nor tears 
Of pining beauty, blast thy guilty joys. 

Shall she, so late the soft’ner of thy life, 
Thy chief delight—whose melting essence oft 
Lay with thy melting essence kindly mixed 
(As far as bodies and embodied souls 
Can mingle) ;—she, who deemed thy vows sincere, 
Thy passion more than selfish, and thy love 
To her devoted, as was hers to thee ;— 
Shall she—oh, cruel perfidy !—at last 
When with her tainted name the winds grow sick, 
When envious prudery chides, affecting scorn 
Of natural joys, and they of ‘ public fame’ 
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Insulting hail her sister, while each friend 

Disgusted flies ;—shall she not find in thee 

Unshaken amity? When to thy arms, 

Well known, with wonted confidence she flies 

To pour her sorrows forth and soothe her cares, 

Shall she then find thy faithless heart from home, 

From her estranged? At this disastrous hour 

Wilt thou ungently spurn her from thy love, 

To waste in sickly grief her once-prized charms, 

Forlorn to languish out her life, to lead 

Despised, unwedded, her dishonoured days ?” 
ARMSTRONG. 


Wishing that these lines were in the recollection and memory of 
every libertine in the kingdom, I am, 
My dear sir, 
Yours very truly. 


LETTER XIV. 
My Dear Sir, 


I aM of opinion that the regular employment of the time in trade 
or business, and sucha taste for scientific pursuits as would enable 
young men to fill up that portion that was not devoted to business, 
would be the surest way of preserving them from falling into 
licentious practices." T am persuaded of this from having observed 
that where a youth has no relish for reading, and his thoughts and 
time are not fully occupied by his business, he is in perpetual 
danger, and falls an easy prey to every temptation.” In this view 
of the subject, a parent should never rest till he has given his child . 
a taste for reading, and a thirst for the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge. But where young men are volatile, this is not always an 
easy matter ; and without it, according to the manners of the pre- 
sent times, there is no possibility of their becoming truly respect- 
able, and not much chance, if they live ina large town, of con- 
linuing virtuous. 

When a youth discovers a dislike to reading, it sometimes suc- 
ceeds to try him with poetry. A few short beautiful poems, judi- 
ciously selected, may possibly have an eflect that history would 
never have produced. : 

I once knew an interesting young female, who could make no 
progress in geography till her governess put her in the way of 
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drawing maps from memory ; and this had the desired effect. ‘The 
circumstance of being able to exhibit a map of her own produc- 
tion took her fancy so far, that she soon became enamoured of 
lhe science; and then her progress was rapid and delightful. 

_ This was‘advantageous also in another view ; for a knowledge 
of geography made her desirous of reading history, to learn some- 
thing of the inhabitants of different countries. Thus everything 
that could have been wished was effected, and her general pursuits 
soon came to be exactly what her fond parents had desired. 
- But in order to prevent young people from becoming vicious, 
something more, if possible, should be given than a mere taste for 
reading. Itis desirable to convince them of the value of time ; 
and that, by their unremitting exertions, they may absolutely make 
themselves anything they may desire. 

{f you caa make a youth an economist of his time, you secure 
1im from the attacks of temptation most effectually. For while 
syne youth and another are falling around him, he has probably not 
xven been in any danger from a similar assault. There are many 
ways by which this direction may be given to the mind of a young 
man, which will readily suggest themselves to the. thoughtful and 
the intelligent.1¢ 
The late professor Leechman, in treating of the passions of 
youth, bas so exactly fallen in with my ideas, that I cannot do 
petter than copy what he says on the subject. 

Another rule, which may be of great use to give us the mastery 
over our passions, is to keep our minds keenly engaged in some 
virtuous or laudable pursuit, which fills up our time, and gives suf- 
ficient and pleasing employment to our thoughts. Nothing con- 
ributes more to establish a perfect command over ourselves, than 
i ardent prosecution of some manly and worthy design.’ And, 
on the contrary, as idleness is the parent of numberless evils, so 
it nourishes the passions, and renders them wild and ungovern- 
able.}° 

“‘ Here, then, isa direction for governing the passions, which 
falls in with what ought to be a principal aim and a principal 
ousiness of the youthful stage of life. 

“ Cultivating the understanding with earnestness and assiduity, 
aspiring after continual improvements in valuable knowledge, and 
in useful and elegant arts, will afford a continual and delightful me- 
sloyment to the mind, and withdraw it from the power of irregular 
assions. 

' “ Young minds will find a real joy in the possession of the know- 
ledge they have already attained, and their hearts will be gladdened 
with the prospect of large fields of science lying before them, in 
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which they are going to expatiate with fresh delight. Every step. 
they take will open some new prospect of which they had litde 
conception before, and kindle in their breasts an ardent desire of a 
nearer and fuller view of it” Like aman travelling in a_hilly 
country, but perfectly well cultivated and adorned, every rising 
ground he ascends presents a new and beautiful scene to his view ; 
and he burns with strong desire to travel forward, that he may 
enjoy further and increasing pleasure. 

‘Thinking on rational subjects is one of the chief pleasures of 
buman nature ; no man that ever tasted it grew weary of it, or 
ever repented that he had indulged himself in it. The proper 
exertion of all our intellectual, moral, and social powers attoras 
the most real satisfaction. These virtuous pleasures are not only 
delightful in the immediate exercise, but they are so on every 
review of them, ‘They are also always in our power; they are 
fountains of delight which never dry up. 

‘* Besides, the more we indulge in such pleasures, the mind is 
so much the more improved, its faculties enlarged, and the whole 
character and life receive additional dignity and beauty ; whereas, 
the pleasures of idleness and vice are empty and unsatisfactory ; 
they are fleeting and transitory ; they leave a languor if not a sting 
behind them. It is impossible to fill up the whole of life with 
them through all its stages, and in all its states; and they lead the 
person who persues them to a course void of honour, of dignity, 
or importance.” 108 

The worth of these remarks will, I hope, my dear sir, be a snffi- 
cient apology for the length of this extract, especially as it will 
render anything more that 1 could say on the subject worse than 
useless, . 

But before I conclude, allow me to say a word or two respect- 
ing the gentlemen of the army and navy. It is, in my opinion, 
a good rule never to allow sober well-disposed young men to 
associate with this class of the community. When not on actual 
duty, they have seldom any means of employing their time to any 
advantage. ‘They have often no taste for anything rational, and 
the very business of their lives is gallantry. . 

This is not meant as a general censure, as I know there are many 
exceptions ; but it is a good rule to lay down for a son, that he 
should avoid the society and acquaintance of those who are not 
in trade,' or otherwise have nothing todo. He was well versed in 
the character and propensities of man, who advised the young to 
‘“‘ beware not only of vicious, but even of idle companions; for 
the transition from idleness to vice is very easily made,’ 

Idleness, or want of employment, is, | believe, the most fruitful 
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urce of seduction and adultery. Nothing is more common than 
‘men of fortune, who have nothing to do, to lounge with other 
-n’s wives, for the express purpose of killing time," as they em- 
atically call it; and all who know the world, and are acquainted 
th the frailties of human nature, know the powerful temptations 
it both parties must have to encounter in such situations. 


‘‘The love of pleasure sways each heart, and we 
From that no more than from ourselves can fly. 
Blameless when governed well; but, where it errs, 
Extravagant, and wildly leads to ill, 

Public or private; there its curbing power 

Cool reason must exert.” 


In my next letter [ purpose entering upon another branch of my 
bject; and, in the meantime, 
L am, 
My dear sir, 
Your’s truly. 


LETTER XV. 


| MY DEAR SIR, 
I am now arrived at that part of my undertaking, where I 
age to consider the validity of that axiom, that “frequent 
nery is necessary for the preservation of a good constitution.” 
Popular adages are said to be generally weil founded; but it 
Il readily be acknowledged, that on most subjects there are 
any exceptions ; and if one aphorism be more false than another, 
k in my opinion, is that very maxim. A more delusive asser- 
n was perhaps never made; nor any doctrine ever promulgated 
at was more mischievous or baneful in its tendency. In this 
inion, 1 shall give it every attention that my reading and experi- 
ce will enable me to bestow upon it. 

Though this is a notion of long standing,™? and a very conve- 
ont axiom for those who want an excuse for their libidinous ex- 
ses (yet doubtless the plea has with many often been a mere 
tence) yet 1 can fancy that many honest individuals may have 
<en up the idea without investigation, and without any suspicion 
its fallacy.1% Alas! how often do mere imaginary notions lord 
ver the understandings of the best of us!—well is it when they 
not prove will-o’wisps, to lead us into the mire of moral 
lution ! 

t is pretended that if the seminal fluid be allowed to stagnate 
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in its receptacles, it will occasion pain, and may produce many in- 
veterate and dangerous diseases ;!* and that, therefore, it is neces~ 
sary for every young man to form either a permanent or a tempo- 
rary female connection, iu order to relieve him in this respect. How 
strange it is that men should continue to hold such an erroneous 
opinion, when every individual has itin his power to satisfy him- 
self, from his own person, of the truth or fallacy of the assertion ! 


“Who pines with lust, or in lascivious flames 
Consumes, is with his own consent undone; 

He chooses to be wretched—to be mad; 

And warned proceeds, and wilful, to his fate.’’1° 


The fact is, that when a man neither indulges himself in amorous 
dalliance with women, nor pampers his imagination by obscene 
conversation with his fellows, or by soliciting when in solitude the 
return of lascivious ideas to the mind, and revolving them in the 
thoughts, as an epicure would roll a sweet morsel under his tongue; 
but spends his time in rational pursuits, and employs his mind on 
objects that are praiseworthy and important; he will be likely 
never to feel any inconvenience from the accumulation that these 
lascivious people so much talk of," 

But in reality, there would be no superfluous accumulation ; for 
in a healthy body there is no excessive secretion of any of the 
fluids ; that is, there is never any larger secretion than what nature 
absolutely requires.17 So, in thisgcase, where the seminal liquid is 
not employed in acts of virility, it is taken up again by the ab. 
sorbents; and the redundency eminently contributes, especially 
during the early periods of life, to make all the powers of the man. 
both of body and mind, more confirmed, healthy, strong, and 
Vigorous.18 

Whereas, on the contrary, excessive venery in early life debili- 
tates most exceedingly ; it cuts down and emasculates a mam 
before he is aware; for the lavish and wasteful expenditure is eact 
time instantly repaired by new secretions, which impoverish al 
the best juices of the body, and enfeeble all its powers."° Sarel} 
it was well said— 


‘Ah! let not luxury nor vain renown 

Urge you to feats you well might sleep without; 

To make what would be rapture a fatigue, 

A tedious task; nor in the wanton arms 

Of twining Lais melt your manhood down. 

For, from the colliquation of soft joys 

How changed you rise—the ghost of what you was ! 
Languid and melancholy, gaunt, and wan, 
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Your veins exhausted and your nerves unstrung. 
The blooming honours of your youth are fallen ; 
Your vigour pines, your vital powers decay ; 
Diseases haunt you; and untimely age 
Creeps on; unsocial, impotent, and lewd.” 
Art of Preserving Health, book iv. 890. 


If aman has not gone to the utmost excesses of debauchery, he 
1ay have a healthy countenance, and look as well as some of his 
1ore regular neighbours ; but let him attempt any extraordinary 
xertions, either of mind or body, and he will find to his utter mcr- 
fication, how unable he is to bear fatigue, and will begin to sus- 
ect that he has actually wasted his resources, and sunk his best 
nergies in the ocean of licentiousness.”° 
O thou young man, whoever thou art, who hast not yet made a 
rreck of thy constitution, and shipwreck of thy hopes, believe me, 
have given thee a true and disinterested, though a faint repre- 
entation of the evils which these sons of folly entail upon them- 
elves by their lascivious practices :— 
“For if to progeny thy views extend 
Paternal, and the name of sire invites; 
Wouldst thou behold a thriving race surround 
Thy spacious table,—shun the soft embrace 
Emasculant, till twice ten years and more 
Have steeled thy nerves; and let the holy rite 
License the bliss.” ARMSTRONG. 


- Remember, O young man, this counsel in the days of thy youth ; 
vhile the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh when thou 
halt say, ‘‘ 1 have no pleasure in them.” When— 


“Not poppy, not mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owed’st yesterday. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Othello. 


 “ But,” says a licentious youth, ‘“‘’tis impossible I can refrain 
yom the frequent gratification of my passions; for my constitution 
s so very vigorous, and they are so imperious, that if I do not 
attend to their demands, the spermatic fluid torments me insuf- 
ferably ;!! it feels as though it were a perpetual canker eroding the 
passages, and endangering all the parts contiguous thereto. But 
he moment that I yield to the voice of nature, even that instant 
{ obtain the must complete relief.” 

This very language, my dear sir, if it has not been upon the 


‘ 


Me piesa ets 
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tongue, has been in the heart of men of all classes, and probably 
has contributed to slay its thousands, and even its tens of thou- 
sands !}#1 

Some years ago, I recollect a conversation I had with a young 
man accustomed to genteel life, who told me that he had been on 
a long visit to a family where there was a fashionable young girl, 
with whom he used to have an bour or two of amorous dalliance 


every evening; that notbing absolutely criminal passed between — 


them, but that she allowed him greater liberties than strict decency 


would have permitted; which so inflamed his passions, that he 


was often driven out afterwards in search of a woman of the town, 
with whom he could relieve himself from an irritating pain that he 
invariably felt at these seasons in each of the seminal ducts, and 
which he could remove in no other way. But as this pain re- 
turned upon him every time he indulged himself with his new 
favourite, and even at other times when he thought much of her, 
he began to be alarmed, imagining that he had strained the vessels 
in some way, and done himself a serious injury. Under this ims 
pression, he thought it advisable to consult a physician, lest the 
complaint might become more inveterate by delay. 

He said, that when he waited upon the physician, he candidly 
made him acquainted with all the circumstances of his case, and 
told him, that if be went to bed without seeking for his usual re- 
lief, the pain and uneasiness always continued upon him until he 
dropped asleep, and when that was the case, he felt little of it in 
the morning, though sometimes nature relieved him in the night 
by an ejaculatory dream. 

““T suppose,” continued he, “I told all this with a very grave 
face; for the physician had no sooner heard my story, than he 
laughed heartily, and told me not to be alarmed, for that there was 
he hoped, not much harm done at preseat; and that, if I would 
attend to his advice, he had no doubt but that I should never suffer 
a similar inconvenience, 

‘‘ Nature,” said he, * who is consistent in all her appointments, 
bas ordained that the spermatic fluid should at all times be in readi- 
ness for the use of the individual, but that an extra quantity should 


never at any time be secreted, but at the moment when it is actually | 


demanded by the passions to be employed in its ordinary functions, 

“¢Tt therefore cannot be right for a man to suffer his imagination 
to feast upon objects of concupiscence, or for him to toy with 
women so aS to raise his passions to the highest pitch, when he has 
no means of gratification; for this is counteracting the intentions 
of nature ; itis perverting and torturing one of the proudest facul- 
ties with which the God of nature hath endowed us, 
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** As you have done me the credit,” continued he, “ of coming 
to ask my advice, I shall give it to you with the utmost freedom, 
and it will be comprised in a few words. 

*“* Remember, in future, never to allow your thoughts to dwell 
upon libidinous subjects, nor put yourself in a situation that is 
likely to raise the sexual passion within you, when you know it 
cannot be gratified; that is, never fook upon a woman to lust alter 
her, unless you have the opportunity of consammating your wishes. 
Then you will never be oppressed by a tension of the seminal 
vessels, nor be in danger of being impelled to deeds that your 
cooler judgment would disprove, or your heart hereafter condemn.’ 

** This advice,” said my young friend, ** was delivered with so 
much confidence and kindness, that | had the best hopes from it ; 
and in oider to put it immediately to the test, I took a hasty leave 
of the family I was visiting, and bid a final adieu to the thought- 
less and imprudent girl who had so long been the object of my 
foolish admiration. Exactly as my physician had predicted, so it 
happened. I quickly lost all the unpleasant and painful sensa- 
tions which I had betore experienced: and although a long time 
has now elapsed, [ have never had a similar feeling but once, and 
then it was owing to my having fallen, for a short time, into the 
old folly.” 

_ This relation, my dear sir, so exactly agrees with other accounts 
which I have received,* that [am fully persuaded that the pressure 
on the seminal ducts, which has so often been complained of, and 
which has given rise to the notion that ‘* frequent venery is neces- 
sary for the good of the constitution,” is not a natural fecling, but 
is produced solely by ihe imprudent licentiousness of the suffering 
individual. If such persons would but chasten their ideas, as well 
as endeavour to become continent, a very few weeks would con- 
vince them of its advantages, and that frequent venery, as they 
formerly thought, is not really necessary for them.!% 
_ I shall certainly finish this branch of my subject in one other 
letter, and beg leave to subscribe myself, 

My dear sir, 
Yours truly, 


LETTER XVI, 
My Dear Sir, 


_ I am so much gratified in finding that my last letter was ap- 
\proved, that I hasten to give you the remainder of what I have to 
‘say under that particular head; and which I do with the more 
/promptness, now I know that you deem it an important subject. 


| 
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In a poem written by a physician of the last age, there is an @x- 
pression which is likely to confirm the libertine in the idea which I 
am now combating; it therefore behoves me to bestow a_ few 
words upon it. ‘This poem, though it contains some unjustifiable 
passages, was, | believe, written with good intentions, as it abounds 
with just sentiments, and a variety of wholesome advice o the de- 
bauchee and the inexperienced. I therefore wonder that the ex- 
pression I allude to should have escaped him. Tll give you the 
whole passage, though part of it has been quoted before :— 


ss Shun the soft embrace 


Emasculant, till twice ten years and more 
Have steeled thy nerves, and let the holy rite 
License the bliss. Nor would I urge, precise, 
A total abstinence; this might unman 

The genial organs, unemployed so jong, 

And quite extinguish the prolific fame, 
Refrigerant.” ARMSTRONG, 


I am, as I said before, much surprised that such language should 
have escaped from the doctor’s pen, as he well knew that the genial 
organs are not in any Case unemployed ; and that where the sexual 
passion is awakened, but not allowed free scope, it will at times so 
excite those organs during sleep, as to give them the power of in- 
voluntary action ;'*4 and that this circumstance renders it unneces- 
sary for any of us to have frequent commerce with the female sex, 
in order to promote bodily health. He well knew that no man who 
has a tolerably chaste imagination will ever be injured by conti- 
nence, for that nature will always relieve him during sleep, and that 
this of itself will be sufficient to preserve the organ of virility in 
due tone and vigour. Indeed, the doctor himself alludes to this 
provision of nature, in the poem I have before quoted.’ 

Whenever men get an idea, that in order to preserve their bealth 
it is necessary for them to have frequent commerce with the other 
sex, they are in danger of being soon enfeebled in body, and of 
sinking into the lowest debasement of mind. 

And that this is no idle apprehension, may be easily conceived 
by those who are aware that every instance of illicit venery leaves 
a taint on the mind, and begets a propensity for the repetition of 
the act; which propensity becomes stronger, till the habit gains 
such an ascendency over the unhappy victim, that he feels as 
though perpetual debauchery were necessary to his existence. 

The several deplorable cases of this kind which I related to you 
in my third letter will, my good sir, I am sure, be fully sufilcient 
to show you how inevitable is the injury which the constitution 
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sustains by these excessive indulgences; but it has just occurred 
to me, that it would place the state of these devoted wretches in 
a much stronger light, if I were to show you how HOPELESS such 
cases are, and how difllcult it is, if not utterly impossible, ever to 
restore a constitution thus broken down by sensuality. Here, 
however, I shall be as brief as possible, consistent with the object 
I have in view. One or two instances will sufilce. 

Monsieur Fouseca, after giving some account of his experience 
in these cases, remarks,!” that “if a body weakened by venereal 
excesses should be attacked with an acute distemper, there is no 
remedy.” 

Dr. Tissot, after speaking of the difficulties which surgeons find 
in the treatment of those who are debilitated by libidinous prac- 
tices, relates the following melancholy instance. 

** Cosmus Siotan had amputated the hand of a young man that 

was shattered by a gun-shot wound. As he knew him to be of a 
very hot constitution, he had stricty forbidden him any commerce 

with bis wife, whom he likewise apprised of the danger. But when 

all fear of the worst consequences dissipated, and the cure was 
_ proceeding in a fair way, the patient finding desires come upon 
him, for which his wife refused to have the complaisance he wanted 
of her, he, without coition, procured to himself an emission of the 
semen, which was immediately followed by a fever, by delirium, by 
convulsions, and other violent symptoms, of which he died in four 
| days, ’71%8 

A young man who had been under the care of Dr. Tissot, writes 
thus :—‘* My headaches are no longer either so frequent or so vio- 
Tent ; my stomach grows betier; 1 have now but rarely pains in 
my limbs.” ‘To this the doctor adds: ‘At the end of a month 
_his cure was complete, except in this, that he had not, nor perhaps 
ever will have, the strength it is probable he would have had but 
| for his misconduc!. ‘Phe check which the machine receives in its 
| growing season has consequences which are irreparable.’’!29 

Again: “lhe parts of generation are always those that recover 

| their vigour the slowest. Often, too, they NEVER regain it, even 
though the rest of the body appear to have recovered its natural 
| strength.’ 
_ Some physicians are of opinion, that sleeping with the young and 
| the robust has a good effect in restoring a constitution thus broken 
down. Elidzcus, preceptor to Forrestus, advised a young man, 
_who was in that kind of consumption called a ‘“ marasmus,” to 
)ass’s milk, and to have his nurse, who was a woman extremely 
healthy, and in tue flower of her age, lie in the same bed with him. 
| 6 


| 
| 
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This advice had the greatest success; nor was the compliance with 
it discontinued till the patient owned he could no longer resist the 
inclination grown upon him to make an illicit use of the strength 
that was returned to bim.”?*! 

It is well know that all living bodies perspire. “The strong and 
healthy perspire the most ; the weak, who have hardly any atmos- 
- phere of their own, inhale more. Now the perspired matter of 
healthy persons contains something nutricious and corroborative, 
which inhaled by another, contributes to give him vigonr,” This 
opinion appears to have been general in times of remote antiquity,’ 
and among different nations ancient and modern.*8 

“To restore a constitution thus injured, Tissot recommends human 
milk,! as the most strengthening, giving the preference to that of 
a hale robust nurse from the country, who eats little flesh meat, 
but lives chiefly upon bread ana vegetables. But then, says he, 
‘dhere is one inconvenience which is peculiar to it, which is, that 
it must be taken immediately from the breast which furnishes it, 
and may not the vessel of conveyance excite those desires which 
the main point is to keep under?” 


Capivaccio has related the case of a prince who “was so much - 


reduced by his debaucheries, that he could see no prospect of a 
cure for him unless he confined him to a human milk diet. He 
ordered that he should lie between the two young nurses that 
suckled hire, that the inhalation of the atmosphere of their bodies 
might, with the milk, contribute to the restoration of his strength.’’ 
The account adds, that this treatment produced so good an effect, 
that'he at last put them both ia a condition of supplying him, at 
the end of some months, with new milk on a fresh account, if he 
should happen to need it. 

The following ancient inscription, which was discovered at 
Rome in the last century but one, seems to allude to this subject: 


Aisculapio et Sanitati. 
L, Clodius Hermippus, 
Qui vixit annos cxv. dies v. 
Puellarum anhelitu. 
Quod etiam post mortem ejus 
Non parum mirantur physici, 
Jam posteri, sic vitam ducite.'s 


In the beginning of the last century, one Dr. Cohausen wrote to 
prove that this Hermippus was a teacher of female children at 
Rome; and concludes his work with adyising people to expose 
themselves, every evening and morning, to the breath of young 
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innocent maidens, and asserts that “they will contribute, in an in- 
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credible degree, to the strengthening and preserving the vital 
powers.” 

This, my good sir, may appear to you to be a long digression 
from the subject in hand; but my main purpose is to show you, 
how easy it is for a man to reduce himself to an incurable state, 
by the continuance of libidinous practices, or at least to a state 
ihat shall require the extraordinary remedies here spoken of, 

Those who are acquainted with the writers of antiquity, well 
know how common it was for men to reduce themselves to this 
state of mental, bodily, and moral debasement. The picture, how- 
ever, that Gibbon has drawn of the emperor Elagabalus, is so 
much to the purpose, that, though long, I shall make no apology 
for transcribing it. 

“A rational voluptuary,” says he, ‘“ adheres with invariable re 
spect to the dictates of nature, and improves the gratifications of 
sense by social intercourse, endearing connexions, and the soft 
colouring of taste and the imagination.” But Elagabalus, cor- 
rupted by his youth, his country, and his fortune, abandoned him- 
self to the grosest pleasures with ungoverned fury, and soon found 
disgust and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments, 

“The inflammatory powers of art were summoned to his aid : 
the confased multitude of women, of wines, and of dishes, and 
the studied variety of attitudes and sauces, served to revive his 


_ languid appetite. New terms and new inventions in these sciences 
_ —the only ones cultivated and patronized by the monarch, sig- 
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nalized his reign, and transmitted his infamy to succeeding times. 

“To confound the order of seasons and Climates, to sport with 
the passions and prejudices of his subjects, and to subvert every 
law of nature and decency, were in the number of his most deli- 
cious amusements. A long train of concubines, and a rapid suc- 
cession of wives, among whom was a Vestal virgin, ravished by 
force from her sacred asylum, were insufficient to satisfy the im- 
potence of his passions. 

*“‘¥t may seem probable, the vices and follies of Elagabalus have 


_ heen adorned by fancy and blackened by prejudice. Yet, con- 
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fining ourselves to the public scenes displayed before the Roman 
people, and attested by grave and contemporary historians, their 
inexpressible infamy surpasses that of any other age or country.1°8 

“ The license of an eastern monarch is secluded from the eye ot 
curiosity by the inaccessible walls of his seraglio. ‘The sentiments 
of honour and gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, 
a regard for decency, and a respect for the public opinion, into ihe 
modern courts of Europe ;° but the corrupt and opulent nobles of 
Rome gratified every vice that could be collected from the mighty 
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conflux of nations and manners. Secure of impunity, careless of | 
censure, they lived without restraint in the patient and humble 
society of their slaves and parasites. The emperor, in his turn, _ 
viewing every rank of his subjects with the same contemptuous 
indifference, asserted without control his sovereign privilege of lust 
and luxury.” 

I think you will now agree with me, that nothing is so likely to 
involve a man ina degeneracy similar to that of Elagabalus, as 
the adoption of the maxim which we have been attempting to 
refute, viz., that “frequent venery is indispensably requisite.” 
What then can be more important, than to impress on the minds of 
the young the danger of hearkening to the counsel of those who 
are capable of inculeating such a doctrine?! And in order to 
counteract the effect that such an axiom may have on the imagi- 
nation, letus early acquaint them how a man, who is not sunk in 
the lowest mire of sensuality, always despises himself alter every 
commerce with an abandoned female; and how incapable is a 
prostitute of affording any of those joys that cesar from the inter- 
course of love and friendship :— 


** Soft love, spontaneous tree, its parted root 
Must from two hearts with equal vigour shoot, 
Whilst each delighted, and delighting, gives 
The pleasing ecstacy which each receives ; 
Cherish’d with hope, and fed with joy, it grows, 
{ts cheerful buds their opening bloom disclose, 
And round the happy soil diffusive odour flows,’ 
PRIOR. 


The philosophic Priestley, in a pamphlet which has now become 
very scarce, but which I shall make frequent use of in the re- 
mainder of these letters, has treated this subject very ably. “No 
man,” says he, “ who has not been married, can have a just idea 
of ihe proper satisfaction of the conjugal state, becanse it depends 
upon feelings and habits of mind acquired after entering into that 
state, and in consequence of it; so neither can the man who has 
indulged himself with a variety of women before or after marriage, 
have any idea of the unalloyed satisfaction with which that man 
views his wife and children, who is conscious that he has lived to 
them only, having never had any other object of that kind of affee- 
tion; and who, being entitled to, can with confidence expect a 
reciprocal and ‘undivided affection. 

6 By this means it is, and by this means only, that a foundation 
is la-d for that strong attachment which men and their wives, who 
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have lived virtuously aud happily together, generally have for each 
other ; an attachment which is not only cften known to continue 
long after the period of venereal indulgence, but to go on increas- 
ing with age, even to extreme decrepitude.”! 

"That these sentiments, so worthy of a philosopher, may become 
more prevalent, is the sincere wish of, 


My dear Sir, 


Yours very truly. 
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LETTER XVII. 


My Dear Sir, 


Tue next branch of the subject that we have to consider, is “ the 
effect produced on men by a promiscuous intercourse in early life 
with the abandoned part of the female sex ;” and which I have 
stated as one cause of the increase of adultery and dissoluteness 
of manners that prevail amongst us. 

Nothing, sir, debauches the mind of a young man so much as 

the habit of having illicit commerce with every convenient woman 
he meets with. It inflames the passions, debilitates the constitu- 
tion,! and excites to excessive gratification, more than any other 
species of liceutiousness. If a man is unmarried, and is desirous 
of occasionally indulging his passions without corrupting his ima- 
gination, or brutalizing his taste, there must be no promiscuous in- 
tercourse—an election must be made ;_ and the parties who form 
the connexion must feel such an attachment to each other as shall 
prevent any desire of change. : 
' [ should be sorry to be thought an advocate for illicit love—but 
it is always wise of two evils to choose the least ; and I am sure 
that that man who could induce a youth to forego promiscuous in- 
tercourse, by even allowing him this indulgence, would render him 
a very essential service. Armstrong held the same opinion :— 
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iG Such ills attend’ 
Obscene and bought embraces. Wiser thou 
Find some soft nymph whom tender sympathy 
Attracts to thee ; while all her captives else, 
Awed by majestic beauty, mourn aloof; 
Her charms to thee, by nuptial vows and choice 

‘ More sure, devoted.” 


Promiscuous intercourse has an invariable tendency to produce 
just; and when once libidinous ideas have taken firm possession 
of the mind, they harrass it day and night, and leave it not even 
when the power of enjoyment has passed away. ‘Thus it is that 
many persons much advanced in years coninue to prosecute a 
course of lewdness from HABiT,®? and not from any real satisfaction 
which they have in the practice. 

This habit is so strong in some men, that they have even re- 
course to medicinal restoratives to provoke their jaded and impure 
fancies; the fatal effects of which has been very forcibly described 
in the following lines :— 


“Some boast, I know, their vigour to renew 
* And keen desire, by food restorative, 
Or pharmacy. But what ensues? Diseases more 
Than ever burthened Auster’s dropping wings; 
Cold tremors, spasms, and cephalzas dire, 
Eternal flux of nature’s balmy dew, 
Tabes, and gaunt marasimus, hideous loss. 
Of god-like reason, and the imprison’d rage 
Of fierce Lipyria, whose collected fires 
The vitals only seize. Or if the sons 
Of jaded luxury those plagues escape, 
They waste their melting youth, and bring grey hairs 
Before their time; grey hairs and idle years.” 


For though the chaste man never thinks of the sexual intercourse 
but when the calls of nature demand it of him, the libidinous is so 
perpetually harrassed by his lust, that it is excited by the approach 
of every female,’ and often occupies those thoughts that ought to 
be employed on the most important concerns. Neither age, imbe- 
cility, nor poverty,‘ will restrain the individual whose mind is thus 
debased from dabling in his impure pleasures—pleasures which he 
cannot enjoy, but which he seems resolved never to resign but 
with his lifes Pope has well described both the decrepitude and 
the lechery of such a one in a single couplet :— 


~ “Still to his wench he crawls on knocking knees, 
And envies every sparrow that he sees.”’ 
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Persons who travel much in stage coaches, have often peculiar 
ypportunities of acquiring such a knowledge of the world and of 
t occurrences, as people in general bave no means of obtaining. 
hus, a short time ago I unexpectedly found myself alone with a 
-ommon London prostitute; a woman of middle age, good natural 
inderstanding, and manners superior to those of the generality of 
his class of females. Considering this to be an oppurtunity too 
avourable to be lost, { made her a small present, ia the first in- 
stance to obtain her attention, and then told her that I should be 
nuch obliged if she would ingeniously relate to me how she gene- 
‘ally lived, what she usually acquired by her profession, and what 
were the main allurements that could induce her to continue her 
oresent mode of life. Many very curious things she related, being 
eally an intelligent woman. Several of these I shall have occa- 
sion to mention to you; but one circumstance, which I shall never 
orget, will strongly exemplify what 1 have advaneed in the first 
part of this letter. 
| She had, she said, many regular customers, who visited her at 
stated periods : and among the rest a clergyman turned, fifty years 
of age, who had so long accustomed himself to excess of venereal 
indulgence, that he had lost all power of enjoyment with women 
in the natural way ; but the inclination remaining, she was obliged 
lo resort to unusual expedients before she could rouse his passions, 
or before he could be capable of performing the least act of viri- 
ity. You have no idea, sir, of the sensation I felt when she told 
me what happened at these meetings. She said that the first time 
ie came, he brought a bundle of rods under his coat, and then 
told her that he would see her often, and pay her liberally, if she 
ould always indulge him exactly in the way he should direct 
her. 

Having promised this, he instructed her to undress herself en- 
tirely, that he might exalt his passions by viewing her in a state of 
omplete nudity. After a time, he allowed ber to put on a part o 
her clothes; and then, partially stripping himself, desired her to 
stand behind him, and whip him very gently with the rods. 
| This she consented to do, and she was made to continue it till 
it gave him the appearance of youth, and produced the effect that 
his polluted imagination so ardently desired. 
This practice, she says, she has now followed for two years, 
sometimes once and sometimes twice a-week ; and that now and 
hen it takes so long a time to raise his passions, that he gets quite 
enraged at his own impotence, and obliges her to follow up ber 
blows so sharply, as to draw blood at every stroke. Whenever it 
is necessary to carry the flagellation to such a length, she says she 
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fancies it debilitates him very much; for it so exhausts him, that 
he lies for a considerable time like a man actually dead.§ ‘ 
A more striking instance of the omnipotence of habit, I never: 
remember to have heard of. 7 
This poor man probably injured his constitution while young Fe 
and when this is the case, every act of libidincusness in advanced 
life always weaken most exceedingly ; and we are all too loath to 
believe that time can have any effect in weakening our powers, or 
incapacitating us fur any of the enjoyments of sense; forgetting 
that— 


6s 


Old age will come, 

When love, alas! the flower of human joys, 
Must sink in horrid frost... O hapless he! 
Thrice hapless then ! whose only joy was THAT 5 
Whose young desires tumultuous still engage 
To wield a load of unobedient limbs, 

With vain attempt. Him the inclement power 
Of craving impotence, to fonder joys 

Than either dotage knows, or easy dup’d 
Credulity can well believe—invites. 

Him all the nymphs despise, and the young loves 
With leering scorn behold; while vigorous heat 
Has fled his shaken limbs, surviving still 

In his green fancy. Thence what desperate toil 
By Flagellation, and the rage of blows, 

To rouse the Venus loitering.i in his veins !’’ 


ARMSTRONG. 


Tam almost afraid, my good sir, that you may think I have 
taken a great liberty in presenting so frightfal an object before 
you; but let me entreat you to give me credit for a pure motive, 
and then [think you will not blame me. Perhaps the time may come, 
notwithstanding the present impression, when you may think it 
right to submit the whole of this letter to one or more of your sons, 
Should that ever be the case, and should he shudder at the sight 
of this picture,—is he shocked to find it possible that a human — 
being may be transformed to such a monster,—let him avoid the 
haunts of promiscuous intercourse as he would the most deadly 

‘enemy. But should he be so unfortunate as to have formed a con- 
nexion that is meant to last only a few of his earlier years, let him 
in every instance treat the object of his choice with the utmost 
delicacy of friendship, and consider himself devoted to her, and 
her alone. This will habituate him to that politeness of behaviour 
and tender indulgence’ that ought always to subsist between the 
two sexes when thus connected ; and will so far prepare him for 
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he marriage state, that he will find those unremitting attentions, 
vhich are necessary to render that state happy, less difficult than 
hose men do who have been used to the intimate society of none 
ther than the vulgar and profligate, whom they have been accus- 
omed to treat without ceremony or decorum.® 

_ And whenever it becomes necessary for him to dissolve the con- 
1exion, preparatory to his forming a matrimonial union, let him 
often the stern necessity of the case with the utmost mercy, ten- 
lerness, and justice, so as to inflict the least pain, and do the least 
yossible injury to the suffering individual.® I say this, sir, be- 
ause I believe it is often otherwise in these cases; and whenever 
,man is capable of accompanying a dismissal of this kind with 
njustice or cruelty, he must have either a weak understanding, or 
| heart devoid of every feeling that can ennoble human nature. 

_ A fatal prejudice unfortunately now exists, that it is better for a 
roung man to take to his bed a female of easy virtre, or even to 
ndulge in promiscuous intercourse, than to marry inadvertently, 
yr connect himself for Jife with a female who is thought beneath 
im, either in education or fortune. ; 
_ However this dogma may have been sanctioned by the multi- 
ude, what danger can there be of a man of common understand- 
ng, who has had the advantage of a good education, ever marry- 
ng an ignorant and uneducated woman? and as to the prospec- 
f his aggrandizing himself by marrying a woman of fortune, this 
3 a poor compensation, when, by a course of early licentiousness 
ie has acquired habits of vicious indulgence, and bas exchanged 
chaste and uncorrupted mind of youth for an inflamed and de- 
auched imagination. 


My dear sir, 
Yours very traly. 


| 
. 
| LETTER XVIII. 


My Dear Sir, 


Tue ancient Romans, long before the establishment of Christi- 
nity among them, were so persuaded of the injury that arose from 
romiscuous sensual intercourse, that they had an express law 
ainst it;° and in order further to prevent it, they gave every pos- 
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sible encouragement to marriage, and had other contrivances: to 
induce each man to adhere to one woman. ) 

For instance, they had three ways of contracting matrimony,— — 
one of which was called par usu. ‘This was when, with the con- 
sent of her friends, the woman bad lived with the man a_ whole 
year without being absent three nights ; and at which time she was 
reckoned in all respects a lawful wife, though not so nearly and 
closely united as by the other methods of marrying. | 

If a woman had borne her husband three or four children, a 
young man might purchase her, or even borrow! her for a few 
years of her husband, to live with him till she had brought him the _ 
number of children that he desired. 

Though this toa modern may seem a very strange custom, it is 
not so gross as some of the habits that prevail among us, and would. 
doubtless be less injurious to the purchaser, than his associating 
with a variety of women would have been, according to the prac- 
tice of the youth of these kingdoms. 

A curious instance of this custom is related by Platarch, in his 
Life of Cato. ‘‘ Quintus Hortensius,” says he, a man of signal 
worth and approved virtue,’ was not content to live in friendship 
and familiarity with Cato, but desired also to be united to his- 
family, by some alliance in marriage. ‘Therefore waiting upon 
Cato, he began to make a proposal. about taking Cato’s daughter, 
Portia, from her husband Bibulus, to whom she “had already borne 
three children, and offering to restore her after she had borne him 
a child, if Bibulus was not willing to part with her altogether; 
adding, that though this in the opinion of men might seem strange, 
yet in “nature it w ould appear honest, and profitable to the public, 
&e. . 

“Cato could not but express his wonder at the project, but ap- 
proved very well of uniting their houses; when Hortensius, turn- 
ing the discourse, did not “scraple to acknowledge that it wag 
Cato’s own wife that he really desired. Cato, perceiving his 
earnest inclination, did not deny his request, but said that Philip, 
the father of his wife Martia, ought also to be consulted. ‘The 
father being sent for, came ; and finding they were well agreed, 
gave his daughter Martia to Hortensius, in the presence of Cato, 
who himself also assisted at the marriage.” 

The desires which impel men to the propagation of their species 
are not what I would ever condemn,—-for that would be to war 
against nature ;'6 but itis the love of promiscnous intercourse which 
is the evil, and it is the mischievous effects of this that I am now 
engaged in considering. 


And in the first place, allow me, my good sir, to fount that 
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‘eading and observation have concurred to convince me, that pro- 
niscuous intercourse pollutes the mind much more than the society 
of one unchaste woman woulddo. For when a man is in the 
1abit of visiting a diversity of lewd women, he soon acquires such 
in unconquerable thirst for variety, that he is perpetually longing 
‘or some untried individual, with whom he hopes to meet with a 
fresh allurement, to give a new zest to his impure pleasures. 
Whenever lust bas takef this thorough possession of the mind, 
there is always a great desire for a multitude of women.” ; 

- A modern poet, instead of branding this propensity with infamy, 
as he ought to have done, has thus endeavoured to paint it in . 
bewitching colours :— 


“?Tis not that I expect to find 4 
A more devoted fond and true one, f 
With rosier cheek or sweeter mind ; 
Enough for me that she’s a new one. . 
| Then let usJeave the bower of love, i 
Where we have loiter’d long in bliss ; ! 
And you may down that pathway rove, 
While I shall take my way through Zhis. 
_ Farewell! and when some other fair ; 
Shall call your wanderer to her arms, 
| ’T will be my luxury to compare 
Her spells with your remembered charms.”’ 


© A course of lewd indulgence,” says a late writer, “ without 
family care, sinks a man below his natural level. Promiscuous 
commerce gives an indelible vicious taint to the imagination; so 

that to the latest term of life those ideas will be predominant which 

are proper only to youthful vigour. And what in nature is more 
wretched, absurd, and despicable, than to have the mind continu- 

ally haunted with the idea of pleasures which canaot be enjoyed, 

and which ought to have been long abandoned for entertainments 

‘more suited to years.” ‘ 


“ For if the sense of touch, whereby mankind 

Is propagated. seem such dear delight 
| _ Beyond all other, think the same vouchsafed 
To cattle and each beast; which would not be 
| To them made common and divulged, if aught 
. Therein enjoyed were worthy to subdue 
| The soul of man, or passion in him move.’’ 

. Mitton. 


_ Besides, a person who has accustomed himself to illicit gratifi- 
cation, can never, when he becomes a family man, have that 
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endearing affection for his wife and children as he would have had 
if he had not given way to thatindulgence. And this may easily 
be imagined by those who consider that nothing is more common 
than for a libertine to rove from woman to woman, till he acquires — 
an utter disrespect and contempt for-the whole sex. . 

But before this takes possession of the mind, the libertine gene- 
rally becomes a seducer. For, tired of the society of the profesedly 
abandoned, he begins to lay his plans for the seduction of the vir- 
tuous, promising himself some unknown pleasure in the conquest 
of the thoughtless or unwary virgin. 

Thus, sir, if you examine the character of those who do seduce, 
you will find that in nine instances out of ten, they are those who 
have formed previous habits of debauchery. 

From what I can learn, I am inclined to think that no state. of 
mind can possibly be so deplorable as that which is habituated to 
libidinous ideas; it is never easy without some new gratification, 
while every act debilitates the individual more and more, and 
plunges his soul still deeper in the mire. 


“‘Infatuate, impious, epicure! to waste 

The stores of pleasure, cheerfuiness, and health ! 
Infatuate all whe make delight their trade, 

And coy perdition every hour pursue.’’!9 


Some three or four years ago, a gentleman, who is well known 
in public life, formed the desperate resolution of incapacitating 
himself for the sexual commerce; and when at a great distance 
from home, at the house of a friend, actually did emasculate him- 
self, and was very near losing his fife by the operation. When re- 
covering, he acknowledged to his friend, that in his younger days 
he had been much habituated to promiscuous intercourse, and that — 
this had given such a taint to his imagination, that libidinous ideas 
haunted him night and day, and drove him to such improper me- 
thods of gratification, that he was determined to rid himself of the 
ability and the means of temptation at one stroke.” 

While you admire the fortitude, you will no doubt pity the fate 
of this poor individual; but should you be led to imagine it pos- 
sible that this dreadfulexpedient might not entirely relicve him, 
how then, my good sir, must you commiserate his situation, and 
deprecate the practive that can induce such inveterate habits ! 

What leads me to doubt the efficacy of this direful experiment, 
is the character of the eunuchs of the east, who are, notwithstand- 
ing their incapacity, well known to be the most lascivious beings 
in existence, ‘These wretched mortals, who are living examples of 
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he tyranny of custom, exhibit ina most striking manner, in their 
»wn persons, the baneful influence of bad company, and a certain 
set of ideas, wken perpetually presented to the mind.” 

_ Raynauld, in his book De Bunuchis, relates that he has read of 
Many examples of the impure familiarity between women and 
2unuchs, and laughs at the confidence people repose in them,” in 
trusting them with the care of their wives** and daughters.” 

_ Another writer remarks, that “as eunuchscan only satisfy the 
desires of the flesh, sensuality, impurity, and debauchery, and are 
not capable of procreation, they are more proper for criminal com- 
merce than perfect men,”> and more esteemed by lewd women,” 
because they can give them all the satisfaction without running any 
‘isk or danger.’”* 

Having made this long digression, I have only now to remark, 
that our modern libertines are not to shelter themselves under the 
vractice of former times and distant nations, in keeping concu- 
vines, for this was the general custom; it was therefure not so de- 
sasing as illicit commerce among us with accidental women, 
which will more especially appear when it is considered, that a 
man was always expected to divide his attentions equally among 
ais females,” and did not dismiss one and take one according to 
lis whim or caprice. 

_ Thad hoped to finish this branch of my subject in this letter; 
yut finding that it will occapy the whole of another epistle, I con- 
clude for the present, and am, 

My dear sir, 


Yours very truly. 


| LETTER XIX: 
MY DEAR SIR, 


| Many are the bad effects of promiscuous sexual commerce 
which Ihave already enumerated; but. there are others equally 
deplorable and pernicious that have occurred to me, which | have 
not yet mentioned. The consideration of these shall form the sub- 
ject of the present letter. 

| And, in the first place, I have to remark, that whenever promis- 
cuous intercourse is indulged in for a considerable time, it is sure 
to beget a disinclination towards any honourable female connee- 
tion. Indeed, such men generally acquire a contempt for the 
female sex ;*° and if this should not be the case, they find their 


; 
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virility so much impaired, and their powers of manhood so much 
slackened, that they are absolutely afraid of entering into the mar- 
riage state, independent of the disinclination towards it which the 
society of the abandoned has engendered. 

A lively poet-of the present day has attempted to dress up this 


distaste for matrimony in alluring ornaments, calculated to enchant 


the young and thoughtless, who may not be aware of the poison 


that is concealed by the melody of rhythm, and the sweet harmony 


of numpers. 


‘* Still the question I must parry, 
Still a wayward truant prove; 

Where I Jove I must not marry ; 
Where I marry cannot love. 


Were she fairest of creation, , 
With the least presuming mind ; 
Learned without affectation, 
Not deceitful, yet refined ; 


Wise enough, but never rigid ; - 
Gay, but not too lightly free : 
Chaste as snow, and yet not frigid ; 
Warm, yet satisfied with me. 


Were she all this ten times over, 
All that Heaven to earth allows, 

T should be too much her ' lover 
Ever to become her spouse.” 


ANACREON Moore. 


The truth is, if these sort of men were to marry, they would” 


choose women of as different characters as possible from those 
with whom they have so much associated; but then they are aware 
how they have incapacitated themselves from living happily with 
~ modest woman. For when the powers of virility have been 
much injured by excess of venery, a modest woman is not. suffi- 
cient to raise the passions of such a man, so that he must of neces- 


sity have recourse to some lascivious wanton whenever be would — 


enjoy sexual intercourse.” He bas wasted his best energies with — 
these kind of women, and nature now‘punishes him by having dis- — 


qualified him from associating with any other. . 
I have already remarked, that promiscuous intercourse gene- 


rates lust much more than the society of one individual, be she 


ever so libidinous—but it has another sad tendency ; that is, if it 


be long persisted in, it destroys the moral principle altogether, era-_ 
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icatés every vestige of modesty,®> and produces the most shameless 
nd abominable conduct. The various histories we have of the 
ations of antiquity,3> and the present practices in Italy and else- 
‘here,®* will confirm this assertion.%” 

That the ancients had very different ideas of lewdness and ox 
oral purity from what we have, is evident from the circumstance 
f their writers speaking of their own concupiscence without 
lame or seeming hesitation. here are many instances of this in 
leir writings. In speaking of pederasty, Laertius says, “that he 
imself did it seldom and sparingly.”’8 Plato, in the fifth book of 
s Republic, where he proposes to give a perfect model of a well- 
‘dered commonwealth, advises that “ the women as well as the 
en should appear naked at the publie exercises,” and apologises 
r it under pretence that they will be clothed with virtue instead 
* garments.9 . 

A similar absurdity has been witnessed in this country in modern 
mes. Under the commonwealth of England the nation experi- 
iced a revolution in manner as complete asin policy. Instead of 
e€ voice of mirth and joy, nothing was to be heard but groans, 
ayers, and spiritual songs. The illuminations of the spirit placed 
lon alevel. Women taught the brethren. 

“These fair divines, by reason of their vivid imaginations, were 
ten carried into the most extraordinary severities and the wildest 
thusiasm. Many of them considered clothes of any kind to be 

\proper ; and one of them, animated by that persuasion, came 
to the church where the Protector sat, in the condition of Eve 
fore she plucked the fig-leaf, “ to be,” as she said,“ a sign to 
8 people.””41 
Bat, to return from this digression, allow me, sir, to say, that I 
ve somewhere seen it remarked, I think by Montesquieu, that 
omiscuors sexual intercourse not only engenders lust, but that, 
1en this is begun in early life, such persons grow up without any 
ard for the principles of common Justice, and are generally 
1el and rapacious. 

[ have myself read of many such instances, and shall probably, 
_ long, be able to furnish you with some cases in point.% 

{t is indeed well known, that whenever one vice is indulged, it 
jerally produces others still more and more atrocious, Just so 
sit often been in this instance. The common indulgences not 

ng sufficient to satisfy a depraved appetite, they invent one new 
yauchery after another,‘ till the female sex is altogether inea- 
ole of affording them any gratification, and they have recourse 
bederasty in all its filthiness.45 

| ‘6 
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Never was the effect of promiscuous intercourse on the charac- 
ter more deplorably exhibited than in the relation which Suetonius 
has given of the conduct of the emperor ‘Tiberius. “ He abased,” 
said lie, ‘Seven the most eminent and illustrious ladies of those times, 
and made them most infamously subservient to bis pleasures. 

“‘ During his retirement in Capreea, he invented seats and rooms 
for the more convenient exercise of his lust; and having furnished 
them with girls, old catamites, and contrivers of abominable mo- 
tions and postures in their loves, he took delight to see them in 
three several rows abuse and pollute one another; that by this 
prospect his own languishing desires might be revived, and he be 
thereby excited to their imitation. 

“ fe had many chambers plentifally furnished with pictures and 
statues of the most lascivious shapes, to which he added the books 
uf Elephantis, with the most immodest and impudent postures ia 
ihe world. He found out likewise new places in the woods, which 
he improved with great industry, where young people of both sexes 
prostituted themselves in the dens and hollow rocks, in the habits 
of Panicks and Nymphs.’’4 . 

A similar progress of moral depravity has sometimes been known 
even in the female sex ; fur here an improper repetition of indul- 
gence generates lust; and this, if suffered to tyrannize over the 
mind, soon renders it dissatisfied, with the common methods of 
gratification ; and whenever this is the case, it flies to the most 
disgraceful expedients to quench the unhallowed flame. ‘The effects — 
of this lascivious appetite, in one of the worst ages of Rome, has 
been thus forcibly portrayed by Mousieur Thomas :— 

“Then,” says he, “vice had no curb. The excessive desire of 
shows brought alow and shameless freedom into fashion. Women 
contended with each other who should bribe highest for the em-~ 
braces of a player. They fixed their hearts and eyes upon the- 
stage, to devour the movements of a pantumime. A dancer, or a_ 
juggler, swallowed up the patrimonies,, and gave heirs to the de- 
scendants of the Scipios and the Emiliuses.. Debaucheries re-_ 
duced virility. ‘Mhey learned to cheat nature ; the art of producing 
abortions completed the detestable practice. 

“The passions always craving, always gratified,—and the women _ 
tired of all, cloyed of all, multiplied in Rome the monsters of Asia; _ 
they mutilated, their slaves, to satisfy the new caprices of an ima-_ 
gination jaded even with pleasure itself. The vices became more — 
powerfal than the laws; and it became necessary for public justice — 
to cover herself with a veil, because there would have been no less — 
danger than shame in taking notice of all the onilty. 47 4 

~ But cnough of these details of moral depravity, for Lam afraid TD 
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iy absolutely disgust you with the recitals; bat, my good sir, I 
x you to recollect, that I write for your children and not for your- 
f; and that I have selected these frightful examples in the hope 
it these amiable young men may be properly impressed with 
+m; for they may rest assured that these lamentable instances 
> the natural and incvitable consequences of the indiscriminate 
ercourse of the sexes, whenever it is indulged in for a long 
riod without curb or restraint. 

Indeed, I have reason to think that there are many respect- 
le men, venerable for their years as well as their many virtues, 
10 gave way to this propensity in their youth, and have reason 
rue their unfortunate habits to the latest period of their lives. 
Very many are the instances of men who never waJlowed in the 
vest mire of licentiousness, and yet the habits they acquired in 
ath are a perpetual snare to them, and are for ever soliciting 
+m to improper compliances.. Many are the cases of men who 
»exemplary for the strictest integrity and the most amiable be- 
volence, whose chief aim is the improvement of their own dis- 
sitions and characters, and yet are constantly tormented by their 
ssions, which still take fire at every licentious idea that comes 
‘oss their imagination, and are a perpetual cause of vexation 
i uneasiness : 


“ Rebellious nature with unbounded sway, 
Perverts the will, and leads the mind astray ; 
Inflames the soul, excites depraved desires, 
Kindles to lust, and lights up fatal fires 


ffow important then it is, my good sir, to teach young men, in 
> of their first lessons, not only to respect the opinion of the 
olic, but to respect themselves ;8 1o have a becoming sense of 
ir own dignity as men, and to pay more reverence to themselves 
i toany other human being whatever. Men thus educated 
1not only be too proud to be vain, but they will be too proud to 
wicked ; self-esteem will have demands upon them that they 
inot refuse, and the regards which they owe to themselves will 
vent them from doing anything mean and base, or being guilty 
any compliances that would be a profanation or prostitution 
rer of body or mind, . 

such men will have a noble possession in the possession of then» 
ves; and having never given way to sensual gratifications, they 
i have little desire for illicit pleasures, but will pass through life 
+h the truest enjoyment of it; with the approbation of the wise, 
‘ha pleasing sense of true honour, and the sweet satisfaction 04 


bwing that they have neither injured their characters, debased 


| 
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their species, noi impaired their constitutions; but are in the full 
fruition of every enjoyment that human nature is capable of afford- 
ing. With best wishes, [ am, 


My dear sir, 
Yours very truly. 


& 


LETTER XX. 


‘Dear Sir, 

THE ninth cause which I have assigned for the general disso- 
ituteness of morals, is “ the erroneous opinion which men entertain — 
of the female character.” 

Formerly, in the age of chivalry, the utmost respect was paid to 
women in every country in Europe,*® and laws of various kinds 
were framed for the express purpose of defending their rights, and 
protecting them from insult ;5° the consequence of which was, 
that men were careful of their characters, in order to stand well 
with the women; and they, in their turn, studied the utmost de- 
corum of manners and correctness of conduct, that they might 
deserve the attentions which men were everywhere disposed to pay 
to the virtuous and spotless. 

In some parts of Europe the customs respecting women were 
indeed rude,®' and in others such that it would be difficult to con- 
jecture the origin of them, unless we suppose they were designed 
to impress the public mind with esteem for the female character.®? 

Of this kind were those strange customs of the friends of the 
bride and bridegroom inquiring after and publishing the proofs 
of virginity,®> and the presents that were anciently made to the 
bride, as a recompense for the loss of’ her virgin honours. 

In those times absolute veneration was offered to every woman 
of character,*> while those who deviated in the Icast from the 
strictest rules of propriety in their conduct or behaviour, were de- 
serted by their friends, despised by every valorous knight, and 
cutirely shut out from society. In this way ancient chivalry was 
eminently favourable to virtue. ; 

But, sir, these days have long since passed away, and the man- 
ners with them, except in some of the interior parts of Europe, 
where the old customs are still retained ;5° and it would be wan- 
dering too far from my design were I to take up your time and my — 
own in investigating the various causes. which operated to produce — 
that change in the manners of the people which has gradually 


taken place in every country of Europe north of the Mediterra-_ 
nean, 
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Too true, however, it is, that now the generality of men seem to 
consider women as an inferior race of beings,’ and they treat 
them accordingly. So long as they are supposed to be inferior in 
intellect, so long will their education be in a great measure neg- 
lected, and their morals endangered ;°* for a proper education 
would render our women not only intelligent, but more chaste and 
decorous. : 

A man, instead of venerating the character of an amiable and 
virtuous woman, and aspiring to gain her esteem, as a prelude to 
an honourable connexion, from which he might hope to derive 
the sweetest solace and satisfaction, is now apt to look upon 
women merely as playthings, fit for nothing but to amuse an idle 
hour, and to minister to his pleasures,®® 
_ Some men, indeed, cannot treat women with the common re- 
spect that one fellow-creature is entitled to from another; and if 
ever left alone with a female, are sure to attempt to take such liber- 
ties with her as would be an absolute insult to any woman of de- 
licacy or character. 

_ This reminds me of a story which is told of Dryden. A dash- 
ing young fellow of this sort, just returned from seeing his play of 
Cleomenes, took upon him to criticise the play ov account of tae 
hero of the piece being too modest. ‘“ For,” said he, “I would 
not have been so long as your hero has been with a young lady 
alone to no purpose.” “That may be,” replied Dryden, “but 
give mo leave to tell you, sir, that you are no hero!” 

‘The truth is, that these men have taken up the idea that every 
woman is at heart a rake, and that in private she would not object 
to freedoms from any man whom she did not absolutely dislike 
and therefore have often the effrontery to make attempts “upon 
women who have the most correct notions of modesty and_pro- 
priety. 

_ The modern fashions in dress, and the flighty unreserved beha- 
viour of many women of irreproachable character, are doubtless 
two of the causes of the unfavourable opinion which the dissipated 
of our sex have formed of them. Indeed, with girls of small for- 
tune, nothing perhaps is so greata snare as this universal passion 
for dress.*! They fancy they have no means of attracting attention 
but by dress, and therefore are prepared to make almost any sacri- 
fice to gratify the predominant passion, and bend all their thoughts 
to the attainment of the means of adorning their persons to their 
satisfaction.” 

| Hence, an artful man, whose object is seduction, has nothing to 
do but io furnish a young female, to whom he has frequent access, 
with new articles of ornament. or money, time after time, to pur- 
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chase them, and the unthinking innocent will soon find herself so 

entangled in the snare, which has gradually and imperceptibly 

been formed by her admirer’s villainy and her own folly, that it. 
would perhaps require more than common fortitude to break the. 
spell, and escape with impunity. Hence so many servant girls, 

milliners, mantuamakers, and artificers’ daughters are seduced; 

and hence the source from whence the metropolis is chiefly sup- 

plied with prostitutes.® 

The ease with which young men seduce these kind of girls, who 
have not the means of procuring fashionable articles of dress with- 
out their assistance, leads them to think ill of women in general, 
and gives them encouragement to attempt the virtue of women of 
education and family ; and should they succeed in their plans, by 
happening to fall in with females of strong passions, they are 
more and more confirmed in their opinion of the sex in general, 
glory in their mean triumph, and acqtire courage to attempt new 
similar adventures. 

But, notwithstanding the effrontery of these men, there is a cer- 
tain something within them that proclaims to themselves the ins 
famy of their conduct, and is a perpetual worm which corrodes 
all their pleasures. For, sir, if you will make inquiry, you will find 
that the most profligate of these marauders never insult women of 
known character, but shrink as it were into nothing in their com- 
pany, conscious how superior they are to them in everything that 
deserves human approbation. ; 

It appears to me that in educating boys, itis of the utmost im- 
portance to teach them very early to pay a particular respect to 
their female acquaintance ; and to impress upon them, that as 
nature has made them more delicate, we should be deficient ia 
common benevolence if we could ever be capable of treating them 
with rudeness or unkindness, 

As soon as the passions begin to unfold themselves, let them be 
taught that an amiable and virtuous woman is the greatest trea- 
sure that a man can possess; that her value is inestimable; and 
that in these temperate climes all women are virtuous and modest 
ull they are seduced from the path of rectitude by the villainy of 
man. 

Impress upon them the turpitude of debauching a young wo- 
man,—show them that it is a robbery of the most heinous kind— 
that i¢ is doing the unfortunate individual an irreparable injury ; 
and that, in the catalogue of crimes, seduction is that of all others 
of the blackest dye. 

I would have a young man taught very early to respect and 
venerate virtue in women, and to shun and abhor the habitually 
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vicious ; but in hating their vices, I would have bim always com- 
miserate their unfortunate situation —1 would tell him, that thongh 
those of their own sex are generally inexorable, the proper feeling 
of men towards them is pity ; and that as their reputations have 
been rained by man, it would be.doubly cruel to withhold our 
commiseration,and to injustice add insult and inhumanity. 

{ would tell him, that nature has given modesty to women as & 
common birth-right, that they never forego it but in consequerice of 
the artful temptations of the unprincipled; and that we can never 
“know, in any instance, how long and severe the conflict may have 
been between duty and passion before their persons were surren- 
dered and they completely seduced. 


«“ Who made the heart! ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias : 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted,” 
Burns. 


Let him be taught, that if ever it shonld be his lot to sustain the 


conflict of contending passions, inan hour when he might have 
gratified them at the expense of some innocent maiden, he would 


evince himself to be a true hero by resisting their importunity,® and 


_ in the triumph would enjoy an inward satisfaction that the indul- 


i 
H 


| 
| 
| 


gence of sensuality would never be able to bestow, 

In my opinion, sir, we shall be very deficient in our duty to cur 
children, if we neglect impressing these important sentiments upon 
them on every favourable and suitable opportunity. The follow- 
ing lines, descriptive of a conflict between passion and_ principle, 
will amuse and delight you—do Jet your sons commit them to 
memory :— 


‘In vain did I whisper “ There’s nobody nigh !” 
In vain with the tremors of passion implore ; 
Her excuse was a kiss, and a tear her reply— 
i acknowledged them both, and I asked for no more, 


Was I right ?—Oh! I cannot believe I was wrong. 
Poor Fanny is gone back to Timmoul again ; 

And may Providence guide her uninjured along, 
Nor scatter her path with repentance and pain. 
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By heaven! I would rather for ever forswear 
The elysium that dwells on a beautiful breast, 
Than alarm for a moment the peace that is there, 
Or banish the dove from so hallowed a nest !’’ 
ANACREON Moore. 


In addition to these remarks and injunctions, I think, sir, it 
would have a good tendency if we were to explain to our young 
men the difference there is in the treatment of women here and 
in the east, and at the same time show them how comfortless is the 
condition of the latter, and how little real satisfaction the men 
can derive from their society in consequence of this treatment.® 

But, as the libertine is fond of inculcating the notion that all 
women are by nature libidinous, it is, as I have before hinted; of 
the first importance to convince our boys that this is not the case ; 
and that, on the contrary, all women would be chaste if they were 
not corrupted by men, or their imaginations polluted by the loose 
conversation and filthy enticements of depraved women. 

In this persuasion I propose to select a few instances of the 
heroic fortitude of women in resisting temptation. These will 
occupy the whole of my next letter, and close this branch of my 
subject. For the present I am, . 

My dear sir, 
Your’s truly. 


LETTER XXI. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


Tue customs of the ancient Romans, in the ceremonies of mar- 
riage, appear to have been all founded on the idea of impressing 
the public with a respect for the female character. 

On the wedding day, when the bride was dressed, her attend- 
ants crowned her with a chaplet of flowers, and put upon her a 
veil proper for the occasion. Instead of her ordinary clothes, she 
wore the tunica recta, a garment of the same kind with that which 
the young men piit on with their manly gown. This was tied about 
with a girdle, which the bridegroom was to unloose, as a part of 
ihe ceremony. 

Being dressed after this manner, in the evening she was led to- 
wards the bridegroom’s house by three boys habited alike, and five 
lighted torches were carried before them. Being arrived at the 
house of ber future residence, she was always lifted over the 
threshold as it were by main strength, in order for it to appear 
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s though she were too much impressed with the dread of losing 
er maiden honours to enter willingly into the house where she 
new she should be deflowered, and that therefore it was neces- 
ary to compel her to go in. 

Upon her entrance she had the keys of the house delivered to 
ier, and was presented by the bridegroom with two vessels; one 
f fire, to show that he expected she was pure; and another of 
water, to signify that he hoped she would keep herself chaste.* 

Those who are conversant with the writings of the Roman his- 
orians must have met with many noble instances of exemplary 
shastity in the Roman women, which might be read with advan- 
age by our modern libertines, who scruple not to attempt the 
jirtue of any woman if an opportunity presents itself, because 
hey have persuaded themselves that female chastity is merely an 
maginary thing.® 

The most striking instance that I recollect is that of Lucretia, 
whose story I will r®ate with as much brevity as possible. But I 
»eg to preface it with some remarks on the manners of the times 
nu which she lived, and which | deem worth your notice. 

“Then,” says Monsieur ‘Toomas, “the women were chaste, 
without apprehending they could be. otherwise ; tender and aliec- 
tionate, before they had learned the meaning of the words ; occu- 
oied in duties, and ignorant that there were other pleasures, they 
spent their life in retirement, in nursing their children, and in rear- 
ing to the republic a race of labourers or of soldiers. 

“The Roman women, during that period, were respected over 
the whole earth. Their victorious husbands revisited them with 
transport at their return from battle; they laid at their feet the 
spoils of the enemy, and exalted and endeared themselves in their 
ayes by the wounds which they had received for them and for the 
Btate.’ 6 
_ Bat not to forget the story of Lucretia.—Sextus Tarquinius, the 
eldest son of Tarquinius Superbus, King of Rome, having im- 
bibed an improper passion for Lucretia, a lady of great beauty, 
and wife of Collatinus, a relation of the king’s by marriage, be 
determined to attempt to seduce her. One day, while her hus- 
band was absent with the army, he rode over to Rome, and paying 
her a visit under some plausible pretence, she asked him to sleep 
in the house. In the dead of the night he found the means of in- 
truding himself into her chamber, and, awaking her with a drawn 
sword, threatened ber with instant death if she made any alarm. 
| He then declared his passion for her, and endeavoured to win 
her by entreaties ; but when he found her deaf to all his persua- 
sions, he had recourse to threats, and various arguments to work 
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upon her fears, but all to no purpose ; she declaring that he might 
take her life if he would, for she valued that much less than her 
chastity. He then told her he was determined he would enjoy her, 
and, if she would not immediately consent, he would first kill her, 
and then would murder his slave, and lay him by her side; and 
having done that, he would spread a report that he had caught 
them in adultery,’° and had himself been the instrament of inflict- 
ing on both their deserved punishment. 

This artful and diabolical threat shook her resolution; for 
though she could not harbour the idea of violating the bed of a 
husband whom she ardently loved, and would cheerfully have en- 
dured death rather than have consented to so foul a crime, the 
thought of incurring the suspicion of surrendering her honour toa 
slave, afflicted her noble soul with the most dreadful emotions— 
and while she was debating in her own mind which of the agonize 
ing alternatives to make choice of, the villain seized the opporta- 
nity of her perplexity, and effected his purpose. 

On the next day, the miserable Lucretia sent to her husband 
ana father, who were with the army, about twenty miles from 
Rome, to come to her with all speed ; and both of them immedi- 
ately obeyed the summons. When they arrived, she related to 
them the particulars of the foul injury she had sustained, with all 
its aggravating circumstances ; and then, having solemnly assured 
them that her mind was still unpolluted, and gained their promise 
that they would revenge her cause upon the head of the base adul- 
terer, she drew a dagger which she had concealed under her gar- 
ment, plunged it into her bosom and expired before them, 

I should have related, that before she produced the*dagger, her 
husband endeavoured to assuage her grief, by telling her that— 
“there could be no crime where the mind did not consent.” She 
replied, that “ she could absolve herself from the sin, but not from 
the shame ;” adding, ‘“ that no woman in Rome should at any time 
hereafter plead her example for living?! when she had lost her_ 
honour,” : 

The next instance of exalted delicacy of feeling in women that — 
occurs to me, is that of Chiomara, during the war that was be- 
tween the Romans and the Gauls, in the 563rd year of the city. 
The Gauls being beaten, this beautiful woman, who was the wife 
of Ortiagon, a Gaulish prince, was taken prisoner, and committed 
to the care of an officer of rank for safety. This man, being struck 
with her beauty, tried every means he could devise to seduce her _ 
affections from her husband, and induce her to receive his embraces _ 
cheerfully ; but being unable to shake her constancy, he deter- — 
mined upon force, and effected his purpose, 
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Afterwards the wretch, who was a centurion of the Roman 
army, offered to make her some amends by restoring her to liberty, 
on condition of her paying him a talent of gold for her ransom. 

To this she readily consented ; and having been carried beyond 
the lines attended by the centurion, two of her relatives met them 
with the stipulated sum, which they delivered in exchange for the 
illustrious prisoner. As soon however as the money was delivered, 
and the centarion was engaged in weighing it, she ordered her at- 
tendants to draw their swords and dispatch bim. Having thus 
revenged the loss of her honour, she took up the head, put it under 
her cloak, and carried it with her to Rome. When brought into 
the presence of her husband, she threw the head at his feet, and 
with a face suffused with the blush of innocence, related the parti- 
culars of the outrage, and the method she had taken tu revenge 
herself of the base ravisher.7? 

- To come nearer our own times, I may remind you of the case of 
the marchioness de Obizzi, of Padua, who in the year 1661, was 
beset by a gentleman who found means of getting into her cham- 
ber when she was in bed, in the absence of the marquis her hus- 
band. The probability is that he was passionately in love with 
her; for when he found all entreaties in vain, be threatened to kill 
her :—but still steady to her purpose, his love turned to fury, and 
he actually murdered the woman he so much adored.” ‘The Pa- 
duans, to eternize the memory of so much virtue, erected a noble 
monument in their great hall commemorative of the event. 

_ hese area few only of the remarkable cases that might be 
found in history of the chastity of women; but they are enough, 
sir, to convince you of the fallacy of the libertine notion, that 
‘every woman is at heart a rake.” I have taken the pains of re- 
lating these instances more particularly, because I am fully per- 
suaded, in my own mind, that the direct contrary is the truth, and 
that diffidence and shamefacedness are natural to women,’ and 
no*woman ever loses those characteristics of the sex, so as to be- 
zome libidinous, till she has been so unfortunate as to have repeated 
intercourse with the depraved either of her own sex or of ours. 

She knows how necessary modesty is to her reputation in the 
world: therefore, instead of parting with it easily, she never fails 
of being indignant to the first man who has the assurance to at- 
empt to deprive ber of it. Indeed, it is only by repeated assaults 
that the unprincipled are generally able to succeed in their attacks 
ipop the virtue of the youth either of our sex’ or theirs. 

‘‘Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human ; 
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One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it: 
And just as lamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it.” Burns. 

Kven prostitutes themselves know how fascinating true modesty 
isin women, and therefore in their first interviews with men gene- 
ratly affeet to ornament themselves with it. We may, therefore, 
be assured that modesty is natural to women.” 

In the hope that the time may arrive when the character of the 
female sex will be relieved from the unjust calumnies which the 
unprincipled are fond of attaching to it, I am, 

My dear sir, 
Yours very truly. 


LETTER XXII. 


My bear Sir, 


“Tue want of good education in women, and the general 
carelessness of females with respect to the moral dispositions of 
the men who pay them attentions, with the design of obtaining 
their esteem and attachment,” is that branch of our subject which 
next offers itself to our consideration, . 

“In astate of nature the company of women is little desired ; 
their beauties are unveiled to every eye, and their favours are be- - 
stowed without courting, In the early periods of society they are 
principally valued on account of their utility ; their condition ap- 
proaches to servitude, and little delicacy is observed in the com- 
merce of love. As society advances, they are prized as objects of 
pleasure. Conscious of their importance, they become more deli- 
cate of their beauties, reserved in their manner, and nice of their 
favours. Love grows jealous, and beauty undergoes a degree of 
restraint. Butas the mind opeus, and when society is better un- 
derstood, such restraint is thought unjust—ungenerous, to the 
partners of our dearest interests, our sweetest pleasures, and incon- 
sistent with that confidence which is due to love, to virtue, to man- 
kind—~and which is essential to our peace. The freedom of nature 
is restored within the pale of society, beauty becomes more bril- 
liant and alluring.’ 

‘To this point women are now arrived in all the civilized states 
in Europe, exactly to that period when the utmost circumspection 
and prudence are necessary in order to place them in that rank of 
the community to which they are naturally entitled, 
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Nothing can now make a woman respected by thinking men but 
an attention to the improvement of the mind; delicacy of con- 
duct and behaviour ;” natural diffidence of manner, and prudent 
caution in ber intercourse with men of the world. 

This demeanour will not only raise a woman in our esteem, and 
ultimately tend to her advantage, in procuring for her a respectable 
connexion for life, but it willsecure her, in a great measure, from 
the temptation of doing wrong ; for libertines, and such as gene- 
rally seduce women, are always.awed by the presence of those who 
know so well how to conduct themselves. 

So different from this is the conduct of fashionable women now- 
'a-days, that 1 assure you, sir, I have often been astonished to ob- 
‘ere what some who call themselves women of character will 
bear®? from men without resentment, or discovering marks of the 
slightest displeasure. I have, for instance, heard a man throw out 
a very lascivious idea, and pursue it for half an hour by puns and 
double entendres 3! and instead of seeing him rebuked, have ob- 
served him rewarded by the cheerful countenances of a lage 
eircle of thoughtless and simpering females.” 


“ So blithe, so smooth, so gay, 

Yet empty of all good, wherein consists 

Woman’s domestic honour and chief praise. 

Bred only and completed to the taste 

Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 

To dress, and troule the tongue, and roll the eye.” 
MILTON. 


In the company of many of our fashionable women the greatest 
libertine need be under no restraint, except in guarding himself 
from the use of a few broad expressions; and if he be thus cir- 
cumspect, the thing signified may be hinted at and explained in as 
"great a variety of ways as he may think proper.** 
~~ Can it be doubted, sir, but that this relaxation of manners has 
| great influence on the moral conduct of women? For is it not 
| netrsal for a young girl who has noticed the liberties of language 
| that their elders and superiors have allowed to meu, is it not na- 
| tural, when an opportunity presents itself, that they should allow 
| the same men to say things to them in private, that even such men 
dare not utter in a society of respectable females, and which leads 
| naturally to freedoms of another kind? And I am persuaded, that 
_ the first liberty that a woman allows a man to take with her per- 
son. be it ever so trifling, that this most assuredly is the beginning 
o*, and lays the foundation for, her future ruin. 
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** Such is the country maiden’s fright, 

When first a red-coat is in sight ; 

Behind the door she hides her face,—— 

Next time at distance eyes the lace ; 

She now canall his terrors stand, 

Nor from his squeeze withdraws her hand. 

She plays familiar in his arms, 

And every soldier hath his charms ; 

From tent to tent she spreads her flame ; 

For custom conquers fear and shame.” 
Gay. 


Could I address myself to the whole class of fashionable females, 
T would conjure them to leave off their masculine airs and their 
imitative masculine language ; to avoid every kind of affectation, 
and at all times and in all places to keep menata proper distance ; 
or, in other words, so to conduct themselves, as to inspire men 
with such a respect for them as shall prevent their daring to offer 
the least insult, or to take the smallest personal liberty with them, 
I would say,—However strong may be your natural passions, or 
however you may find them inflamed by the society of the youth 
to whom you could gladly surrender your whole person, put a 
curb, I entreat you, upon your desires, and suffer nothing to sur- 
prise you into any improper behaviour or concessions. 


“Thus mayst thon expect 
Treasure hereafter, when the bridegroom, warm, 
Trembling with keen desire, profusely pours 
The rich collection of enamour’d years, 
Exhaustless, blessing all thy nuptial nights.’’g4 


I would recall to their recollections that if, even from an inno- 
cent desire of pleasing, too oteat freedoms are allowed us, they 
never leave any advantageous liupressions in their favour behiad 
them; that men always despise women the moment they yield to 
their solicitations,® or admit of the least indecent familiarity, 


“No penance can absolve their guilty fame ; 
Nor tears, that wash out sin, can wash out shame.” 


Most of tlie women of my acquaintance, who were celebrated 
beauties in my younger days, who spent the best years of 
their lives in improving their persons and acquiring a pro- 
ficiency in the arts of pleasing,’° are now unmarried, and are re- 
garded with slight and contempt; while many whom they then 
Jooked down upon with scorn are become respectable mothers of 
families, This I assure you, sir, I have taken notice of in many 
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nsfances ; and I have moreover not failed to renvark, that those 
adies who have seen a great deal of the world seldom go off well, 
r marry to any advantage; for, as an elegant writer has expressed 
rerself, ‘the man who can be contented to live with a pretty, use- 
ul companion without a mind, has lost in voluptuous gratifica- 
ions a taste for more refined enjoyments; he has never felt the 


alm satisfaction, that refreshes the parched heart like the silent 
ew of beaven,—of being beloved by one ho eould understand 
lim. The charm of life is sympathy.” 


“ Neither her outside form’d so fair, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds, 
So much delights me, as those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mixt with love 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeign’d 
Union of mind, or in us both one soul.” 
MILTON. 


It is certainly very desirable that young folks should think well 
of each other, and that they should rejoice in each other’s society : 
but females should, nevertheless, be instructed to feel caution 
whenever they find themselves alone with the other sex; they 
should be forewarned of the deceitfulness of man, and that their 
very compliances will ensure to them their contempt. 

It was well said by an eminent female writer,*” that “women are 
so much degraded by mistaken notions of female excellence, that 
it leads them to play off those contemptible infantile airs that un- 
dermine esteem, even whilst they excite desire. 

Women are apt to forget that modesty is the brightest jewel! 
with which they can ever be adorned; and that while men despise 
an overweening fastidiousness in women, and an affectation of 
delicacy that they do not actually feel, they ever esteem an indivi- 
dual of their sex exactly in proportion to the ease with which fe- 
male modesty sits upon her, and the native diflidence of her de- 
| meanour. 

Plutarch relates an anedote of the Milesian virgins, which 
‘merits our attention. “ Moultitudes fell by their own hands— 

doubtless at that trying time of life, when nature giving birth to 
restless and turbulent desires, inflames the imagination ; and when 
| the heart. astonished at new wants, which virtue forbids it to gratify, 
) finds pining melancholy succeed to the sportful tranqnility of child- 
hood. Nothing could stop the contagion. A law was made con- 
demning the first who should be guilty of self-murder, to be 
brougit naked, and exposed in the market-place. Those young 
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omen were not afraid of death, but were afraid of shame after 
death. Not one of them henceforth made an attempt upon her life, 

Education and endowments of the mind Will be looked to by 
aman of sense, in the choice of a wife; but modest diffidence 
always prepossesses us at first sight; it immediately inseres a 
woman our esteem, while the want of it renders another hatefn! 
and contemptible.— Many women of but jndiflerent charms, 
and without the advantages of birth and fortune, have advanced 
themselves to considerable matches by a reserved behaviour and 
prudent deportment ; for a moderate share of beauty, joined to an 
untainted character, will always be preferred by a man of sense, 
to the utmost profusion of charms attended with the least blemish 
of reputation.” 

How sweetly has this native diffidence been described by Milton 


“She heard me thus :— 

Yet innocence and virgin modesty, 

Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be woo’d, and not unsought be wen, 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired, 

The more desirable, or, to say all, 

Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought, 
Wrought in her so, that seeing me she turn’d ; 
I followed her, she what was honour knew, 
And with obsequious majesty approved 

My pleased reason. To the nuptial bower 

I led her blushing like the morn.” 


But, sir, in my opinion, nothing is now so likely to give women in 
general this character, as bestowing upon them a better education. 
This idea is, I know, ridiculed by many; but I am persuaded that, 
where there is good sense, knowledge will never make a woman 
either affected or pedantic. And when a woman has resources 
within herself, she is less likely to give up her time to the society 
of the frivolous, who Of all men are the most likely to instil im- 
pure ideas, and to endanger her virtue. 

If women would but abandon that passion for admiration, and 
that desire of inspiring love, which seem to have taken possession 
of the whole sex, their time would be employed in more profitable 
occupations, and they would acquire those virtues, and that share 
of mental improvement, which would not fail to insure them our 
lasting respect and esteem. 

In the beginning of the last century women began to perceive 
their consequence to society, and the impertance of bestowing on 

their minds a proper cultivation; but a host of writers of our sex 
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with Moliere at their head, staried up to ridicule the learning of 
women ;° and they applied their raillery with so much effect, that 
female proficiency in letters soon became disreputable,® and the 
sex acquired their after knowledge only as it were by stealth.% 

“If, however, Moliere, (as it has been elegantly said.) in place 
of ridiculing the abuse of learning in women, had exhibited an 
example of its happy effects, opposed to thoughtless levity and 
giddy amusement; if he had painted a woman, young and beauti- 
ful, whose mind was opened by a liberal education, and who re- 
tained all the graces of her sex ; who could think deeply, but who 
assumed nothing ; who covered her knowledge with a gentle veil ; 
and who had always a facility of temper, a presence of mind, and 
an ease of manner, which made her most profound reasonings ap- 
pear to be the result of nature; who could estimate and feel the 
greatest concerns without being above the Jeast; who prosecuted 
her speculations only to heighten the commerce of friendship, and 
render more exquisite the intercourse of affection; who, in study- 
ing and knowing the heart of man, had learned to have more in- 
duigence for his weaknesses, and more respect for his virtues ; 
who, in short, ranked her duties above all things, but her mental 
accomplishments next to her duties; and who only employed in 
study what may be called the vord of life—the intervals of society 
aud the recess of domestic affairs, in bettering her heart by em- 
bellishing her understanding ; he would have done a real service to 
women, to virtue, to his country, and to the world. 7% 

But, sir, besides a proper attention to education, and to the 
economy of their time, it is also necessary for our young women 
to pay more attention to the moral characters of the men they as- 
sociate with, before any effectual check can be given to the pre- 
vailing licentiousness of both sexes; for as Woolstonecroft has 
remarked, “till men are more chaste, women will be immodest.” 
On this part of my subject I cannot, bowever, do better than quote 
you an interesting passage from a work now little known, but of 
great value. ; 

“It is,” says the writer, “more in the power of the ladies than 
of any thing that can be suggested to young men, either by my- 
self, their friends, or their own reflections, to bring them into a 
right method of thinking and acting in this respect. Were it 
kuown to young men that a commerce with the abandoned part of 
the sex would be an absolute bar to their acceptance with the more 
worthy part of it, and that known proiligacy in this respect would 
e real infamy, the end that IL have in view would be effectually 
answered.” 

But I am sorry to observe, that I cannot avail myself of an 
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appeal to the conduct of the generality of young women who 
have had what is called a polite education, in aid of my argument. 

“Would this amiable part of our species only do themselves 
the justice to insist upon the same strict chastity and honour with 
respect to men, which men universally insist upon witb respect to 
them,” our sex weuld, no doubt, be as virtuous as theirs, aud they 
would make much better husbands and fathers than they do now. 
In countries where no object is made of the chastity of women 
before marriage, their inorals in this respect are as <dissolute as. 
ours. . 

“Tt gives me pain to lay any part of the profligacy of morals in 
young men to the charge of the ladies, whose OWn morals are so 
ederiptaryahd: especially to hint, as I must do, that it is in 
reality, owing to their having fess delicacy in this respect than men 
have. Each sex is naturally the tutor to the other; and by this 

_aid vices are best-reformed, and virtues promoted.” 

T doubt not, my good sir, but you will coincide with the author 
of these sentiments, for I conceive they are founded on good sense 
and genuine morality. {ff so, you will readily Judge of my sur- 
prise, when I found that a well-known city kuight thought fit to 
censure the work from whieh this extract is taken, as containing 
“advice verv inconsiderate.”” [n this curions paper (which may 
be seen iu the evil Magazine for August 1810) he states that 
“about nine tenths of all the adult males between the age of 
eighteen aud twenty-five practise promiscuous intercoure, and this 
In ell: ecuntrics, Whatever the climate or the religion. He then 
goes ‘on tosay, that ‘if from the average conduct of the species, 
may most securely be inferred the law of nature and God, that is 
the moral duty.”? 

In my opinion, sir, this very exemplary knight might just as well 
have undertaken to prove that nine-tenths of mankind will de- 
fraud their neighbours whenever opportunity offers, and thence 
have conclud ed, that “from the average conduct of the species” 
in this particular “may most securely “be inferred the law of uatare 
and of God,” and therefore thieving is a moral duty. 

Sometimes, you know, sir, people speak and ‘write as they wish: 
but that, [ imagine, cannot be the case in this instance ; for, as 
the w orth knig ht bas taken one of the most effectual tnethods for 
the preservation of his chastity, viz. by abstaining from the use of 
every Kind of animal food, no one will suppose ‘that his knight- 
ship himself can have any great craving for promiscuous inter- 
course with women. And as I would-give every one his due, it is 
proper to remark, that if he ever had that strong appetite for licen- 
tiousness which sundry of his publications’? would lead one to sus- 
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pect, his virtue in thus mortifying his propensities cannot be too 
much extolled; though I confess it is difficult to be believed that 
any man could have written in vindication of promiscuous sexual 
intercourse, uniess he had at the moment a pretty strong spice of 
sensuality in his composition, and an unconquerable hankering 
after the lusts of the flesh. However, be this as it may, I con- 
sider the paper in question to be of so mischievous a tendency, 
that I could not conclude this letter without directing your atten- 
tion towardsit; and an 
My dear sir, 


Yours very truly. 


LETTER XXIII. 


My Dear Sir, 


MarriaGE has been defined to be “a contract between a man 
and a woman, in which, by their mutual consent, each acquires a 
right in the person of the other, for the purposes of their mutual 
happiness, and of the production and education of children,” 

The expediency of entering into this contract early, is the sub- 
ject that now offeis itself to our consideration ; for the want of due 
encouragement to early marriages has been stated as one of the 
causes of the sexual profligacy of the community. 

Most of the ancient governments were anxious to give encour- 
agement to matrimony ; and though the first inhabitants of Greece 
lived together without matrimony, and cohabited promiscuously, 
they afterwards found its necessity in a political as well as moral 
view, and adopted many expedients for its encouragement. 

Some of the states of Greece affixed marks of disgrace, and 
severe penalties, upon the citizens who deferred marriage beyond 
2 limited time ;!°* and at Athens a man could not fill public office 
of any trust unless he was a married man, and the father of 
children. 

The Romans, following the example of the Grecian lawgivers, 
gave the utmost encouragement to early marriages. Married men 
had the privilege of taking precedence of bachelors, whatever 
might be their property or connexions ;! and candidates for public 
offices were frequently chosen in preference to their opponents, in 
consequence of their having a more numerous family, 

-'To compel, asit were, the citizens of Rome to marry, it was 
enacted that ne person who led a life of celibacy should be capable 
of receiving any icgacy,'” except from their near relations; and it 
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they were married, and had no children,’ they could enjoy only 
half of any estate that might be left them. _ 

Parents were also ready to co-operate with the magistrates in 
promoting early marriages; hence they contrived espousals, as not 
only preparatory bat highly conducive thereto. ‘These espousals 
were performed by an engagement of the friends on both sides,” 
and might be done as well between absent persons as present; as 
well in private as before witnesses. Yet the common way of be- 
trothing was by writings drawn up by common consent, and sealed" 
by both parties. 

There was no age determined by the laws for espousals, for they 
might be made at any time, provided that both parties were sensi- 
ble of the obligation; which they were not supposed to be til 
their seventh year! But Agustus ordered that no espousals should 
be esteemed valid, except such as were consummated by nuptials 
within two years afterwards.!2 

A speech of this crafty emperor has been preserved, which, as it 
shows what importance he attached to matrimony, I shall, in part, 
transcribe for you. 

** While sickness and war,” says he, “snatch away so many 
citizens, what must become of the city if marriages are no lunger 
contracted ? The city does not coasist of houses, of porticoes, of 
public places;—men alone constitute a city. Your cclibacy is 
not owing to the desire of living alone; every one of you have 
both table and bed companions, You only seek to enjoy your 
irregularities undisturbed.’ My only view is the perpetuity of the 
republic. I have increased the penalties of those who have dis- 
obeyed; and with respect to rewards, they are such as I do not 
know whether virtue has ever received greater. For less rewards 
willa thousand men expose life itself; and yet will not these 
engage you to take a wife and provide for children.” 

There is not a civilized nation, L believe ou earth, where some 
attention has not been paid by the laws, or by ancient usage, to 
the encouragement of marriage. Many of the old established 
customs in several nations can be traced to no other origin than 
this desire to promote general matrimony. ‘There are countries, 
Indeed, where they go lengths for this purpose that we never 
adopts and employ a variety of stratagems to induce young people 
to think early of entering into this state."7 In some places they 
are not content to marry their youth early, but have various con- 
irivances to render such marriages prolific, some of which are 
too absurd and ridiculous to be mentioned." 

Indeed, in some climates,! and in some peculiar states of society, 
if is necessary, as has been hinted before, for parents to marry 
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their children early, to prevent worse consequences. I have read 
that the people of Malabar are naturally very amorous, and that 
‘¢as soon as their daughters are fourteen, their parents marry them, 
to preserve the honour of their families.”"!?° 

The Sews generally marry their sons at eighteen years of age, 
according to the Jaws of the Talmud, and sometimes sooner, to 
prevent incontinency. Their daughters may marry as soon as they 
have completed twelve years and one day.™ The Irish that in- 
habit the mountains marry their daughters soon after they, are ‘en 
or twelve years of age} and the peuple of property in Elungary 
marry their sons very young, They even form alliances for them 
as soonas they are born; and when they become marriageable, 
they are obliged to confirm what their parents have cuntyacted for 
them.?”8 ce 

“In Sweden and Denmark many ceremonies are used in their 
marriages; but preparatory thereto the father presents his daughter 
to her intended husband in these words: I give you my daughter 
to be your wife; to honour you; to take part in your bed; to have 
the keys of your house, and the third part of your goods, moveable 
and immoveable.’”!4 

The Turks not only encourage early marriages,’ but they put 
various obstacles in the way of divorce, though the Mahometan 
law allows of such separations, and consider it disgraceful m a 
husband to take a wife again after having once divorced her. 

Having mentioned the Turks, vllow me, sir, to remark, that [ 
think it very singular that a people so libidinous as they are, and 
who are allowed so many wives, should have such ideas of out- 
ward pollution, as to make it necessary to wash themselves in the 
baths!” whenever they have had any commerce with women.) 
But I am inclined to think that in eastern countries, where a man 
has many wives, he may be less depraved by this promiscuous 
sort of intercourse, than our young men are by their indiscrimi- 
nate amours, because he always considers his women belonging to 
him, and under his protection, and looks upon the children which 
are the fruit of the connexion as his own.” 

Bat to return from this digression, | have read that the Turks are 
so fond of encouraging matrimony, that they are even allowed to 
marry their nearest relatives ;° and thata Turk may marry every 
one of his sisters, provided he begins with the eldest; but if he 
should begin with the youngest,’ he cannnot, then, marry the 
others. In marriages of persons of quality among tbem, the fol- 
lowing ceremonies are observed : 

The sagois, or bridesman, fetches the bride from the house of 
her friends, and conducts her with great pomp, and accompanied 
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by her maidens, to the house of her intended husband. When 
they arrive there, he conveys her, with the other women, into a 
chamber distinct from that of the men, where, after supper, dances 
commence. 

When every one else is withdrawn, the sagois takes the bride 
by the hand, and, leading her to the bridegroom’s chamber, de- 
livers her to the eunuchs, who look after her till her new husband 
comes. When he is with her, he takes off ber veil first, then all 
the rest of her clothes, she pretending some resistance, especially 
at the last. The next day the sagois makes his compliments and 
Jests with the bridegroom, while the bride is taken by her maids to 
a bath, where she is again washed all over. 

Omitting to relate the unmeaning customs of some nations, I will 
briefly mention afew more of the most remarkable, and then close 
this letter. 

The Circassians use no other ceremony, than only the promise 
before witnesses to be faithful; and the man engages not to take 
another wife so long as the first hves, unless compelled by some 
weighty motive. ; 

When the Christians of Colchis are married, the priest merely 
puts a crownon the head of each, and sews their garments to- 
gether. ‘Then, when they have drunk wine, the thread is cut and 
they are man and wife. 

In Sicily, after the articles of marriage are signed, tbe bride- 
sroom may converse freely with his bride; and sometimes they 
live many years in the state of matrimony, without ever going 
through the offices of the church, 1° 

Among the Christians in the kingdom of Abyssinia, the bride 
and bridegroom sit before the church-door while three priests walk 
three times round them singing hallelujahs. Then, cutting off 
some of their hair, they lay the bridegroom’s hair on the bride’s 
head, and hers on his head, and sprinkle both with holy water.154 
After this ceremony they attend the new-married home, where 
they are shut up together for a month. When the wife goes abroad, 
she has her face covered with a black veil, which she wears for six 
months, unless she prove pregnant sooner, in which case she is 
excused wearing it. 

Some uncivilized nations are more strict in the performance of 
the articles of marrage than we are. So observant are the Tartars 
of their matrimonial vows, that if a man dies after he has promised 
to marry, the woman never marries after; considering their en- 
Bagements sacred, and expecting the consummation of _ their 
nuptials in the other world. ; 

But I am surprised to find that in some countries there are 
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ceustoms which directly tend to obstruct early marriages,} though 
probably they originated in directly opposite motives. Of this 
nature is the practice of the Flemings. | Among them the eldest 
daughter isalways most esteemed ; and though the father makes 
them equal in their fortunes, he will ofien refuse the eldest when 
he would be glad to marry any of his daughters. 

Formerly, in some parts of France, the clergy were very troubie- 
some, asserting that a new-married couple could not, without their 
permission, sleep together the three first nights. This rose to such 
a pitch that an arrét was issued, bearing date the 19th March, 
1409, whereby the bishop of Amiens and the curates of the said 
city were forbid the taking or exacting of any money from a new- 
married couple, for giving them leave to lie together the first, 
second, or third night after their nuptials ; empowering every in- 
habitant of the said city to lie with his wife without the permis- 
sion of the bishop and bis officers.’%7 

The Sclavonians of the republic of Ragasa form an alliance 
but wiih persons of rank, insomuch that a nobleman or gentleman 
cannot marry with a citizen or stranger ; for that would bring 
strange blood into the family; which would debase it, In like 
manner, after marriage, the ladies are obliged always to wear at 
ihe feasts a cap lined with red, to distinguish them from tradesmen’s 
wives. 

So little is marriage respected in the interior of Ireland, that 
separations are frequently seen for the smallest causes, the hus. 
band seeking anew wife, and the wife another husband ;}8 and it is 
common for the women that are turned offand forsaken, to go to 
those witches who they think are able to make the new wife barren, 
or bring upon her dangerous maladies. 

This facility of divorce has a bad effect on the morals of the 
people; and equally bad, as far as respects women, is the practice 
of men marrying young and healthy women, who know that they 
‘have incapacitated themselves by their debaucheries for giving a 
wife that satisfaction which she has a right to expect from matri 
mony. Greatly do I wish that it were customary in every country 
for women to expose men who are capable of putting such a 
cheat upon the unsuspecting and deserving of the female sex ; for 
in the Spiritual Court, Impossibilitas offictt, by a received maxim, 
solvit vinculum conjugi.'° 

When it comes to be well understood, that early marriages are 
advantageous to the constitution (and there are many cases on re- 
cord to prove that this is the fact); that they tend to prolong life, 
and are the surest preventative against young people becoming 
libidinous; I say, sir, whenever these things come to be gene- 
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rally acknowledged, every wise legislature will devise the best 
means in its power to promote these early unions, and will abro- 
gate every custom which has a tendency to obstruct them. 

This train of ideas naturally reminds me of that cruel and im- 
politic decree of the Romish Church, which ordains the perpetual 


celibacy of the clergy; a canon which defeats its own purpose,!?. | 


This edict was doubtless promulgated with the design of promot- 
ing the chastity of the clergy, and separating them more entirely 
from the world. But experience shows that it has a direct con- 
trary tendency ; for this kind of restraint inflames instead of allay- 
ing the passions; and there is every reason to believe, that in Ro- 


man catholic countries the clergy are the most libidinous men of ’ 


the whole community.™ 

It appears from history, that before the time of William the 
Conqueror, the clergy of Great Britain commonly were married 
men, though a thousand canons of the church of Rome had en- 
joined perpetual celibacy upon them. So difficult is it for the laws 
of men to overcome the laws of nature. 

King Edgar, who was a very profligate prince, and stuck at no- 
thing to gratify his own passions, was nevertheless a great perse- 
cutor of the married clergy, and determined, as he said, to exert 
all his power te exterminate those abominable wretches who kept 
wives. “This furious champion for chastity had, however, some 
time before debauched a nun, a young lady of noble birth and 
great beauty ; at which his holy father confessor, Dunstan areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, wasso much offended, that he enjoined him 
by way of penance, not to wear his crown for seven years; to 


build a nunnery ; and to persecute the married clergy with all his. 
might :—a strange way of making atonement for his own liber-— 


tinism, by depriving others of their most natural rights and 
liberties !1#2 

When pope Gregory the Seventh removed married priests from 
executing divine service, so great acommotion did it occasion in 
England, that an English council, which was held at Winchester 
in the year 1076, decreed that the secular clergy who had wives 
should be allowed to keep them,™* though at the same time it forbad 


those to marry who had not wives already ; and the bishops were 


prohibited for the future to ordain any man who had a wife.™4 
After this, various canons were made to the same purpose ; but 
so unwilling were the English clergy to submit to this voke, that 
the pope found it neeessary to take new measures to enforce it. 
And while our Henry the First was engaged in a war in Normandy, 
he took the opportunity of sending over John de Crema, his legate, 
to effect his purposes. This man, who was a cardinal, called a 
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.ational council at Westminster, on the 9th of September, A. D. 
126, in which both the archbishops, twenty bishops, forty abbots, 
iud an innumerable multitude both of the clergy and people were 
wesent. In this council no fewer than seventeen canons were 
nade by thé authority of the pope alone. By these the celibacy 
f the clergy is extended to those of the lowest orders; and they 
are forbidden to have any women in_ their houses, besides their 
isters, aunts, or those of whom there could be no suspicion, 

However, in the night after the conclusion of this council, an 
incident happened which made a prodigious noise, and brought no 
ittle scandal on the Roman clergy. This same John de Crema, 

he pope’s legate, who had declaimed with great warmth in the 
council the day before, in honour of immaculate chastity, and in- 
veighed with no less vehemence against the horrid impurity and 
professed adultery, as he called it, of the married clergy, was him- 
self taken in bed with a common harlot! The detection was so 
undeniable, and soon became so public, that the legate dared not 
show his face, but sneaked out of England with the greatest 
secrecy and precipitation.™ : 

_ The prescribed celibacy of the clergy cannot but appear very 
preposterous to all who consider the nature and constitution of 
man; for it is universally acknowled, that of all the passions the 
sexual is by far the most powerful. How ridiculous, then, is it to 
attempt to deprive a large body of menof an enjoyment to which 
they have a natural and an inherent right, and a propensity uncon- 
querable! For in some men this passion is so strong, that it will 
be gratified in spite of every opposition, and in the face of dangers 
and difficulties that would be enough to affright and appal the 
stoutest heart when in pursuit of any other object.” 

Besides, the due indulgence of this passion is conducive to 
health, and early marriages tend to prolong life. ‘“ A man,” says 
Sanctorius, “ after an excessive coition with the woman he loves 
and has passionately desired, does not fee! that fatigue of weakness 
which one would naturally suppose would be the consequence of 
such an excess; becatise the joy of the soul augments the power 
of the heart, favours the functions, and repairs the losses.” 

Many cases are on record which prove that suitable marriages, 
when early contracted, are of advantage to the constitution. ‘‘ One 
great ground of Jong life,” says Hufeland, “lies in a perfect organ- 
ization of the generative power. I «1m acquainted with no in- 
stance of eunuchs having attained to a very remarkably great age. 
A Frenchman named De Longueville, who lived to the age of 
110, had been married to ten wives ; his last wife be married when 
inhis 99th year, and she bore him a son when he was in his 
101st year,’’14 
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Again: “ Marriage is the only means to regulate love, and too 
direct it to its proper object. It equally prevents debilitating dis-- 
sipation, and cold and unnatural indifference. However muchh 
I have recommended continence in youth, convinced that it iss 
indispensably necessary to promote long life, 1 am convinced alsoo 
that there are certain years of manhood when it is as prejudicial 
to suppress by violence the propensity of nature to physical love,, 
as it is to gratily it at the proper period. Vhe generative juices inn 
part, at least in regard to the coarser particles, are an exceretion;; 
and what is of the utmost importance, by the use of the organss 
being totally interrupted, less of these juices is secreted and pre-- 
pared; consequently less of them can be again absorbed into thee 
blood,—and by these means we in the end sustain a loss. .Andd 
besides, itis required by the general law of harmony. No powerr 
in us must remain totally unexpanded; each must be exercised int 
moderation.—Cottus modicus excitat, nimius debilitat. 

“Marriage also moderates and regulates enjoyment. That 
sameness which deters the libertine from marriage, is highly health-- 
ful and necessary ; for it prevents that irritation occasioned by aa 
continual change of objects, and which is, therefore, more weak-- 
ening. It is like plain simple food, in regard of that which iss 
compounded and luxurious; the former, only, promotes modera-- 
tion and longevity,’ 

I have, sir, already extended this letter to a great length, or If 
could produce you a vericty of cases to show that matrimony 188 
equally conducive to the health of women ;° but for the presenti 
1 must content myself with saying, that if [had ever so large al 
family, I would aim to marry them all early. When my sons had! 
passed their twentieth year, I should most assuredly encourage 
them to look out for suitable connexions; and if my daughters; 
had good health, I should never consider any age too early for” 
them to be well settled for life. I hope to conclude this branch of! 
my subject in another letter, and am, 

My dear sir, 
Yours truly. 


LETTER XXIV. 


My pear Sir, 


Ir seems by your last letter, that you have in some degree mis- 
understood my intention in what I have said respecting the im- 
portance of early marriages; for I took it for granted that no 
parent in this country would consent to marry a son {ill his reason 
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was matured, and till he had it in his power to maintain and sup- 
sort a wife in the way in which she had been accustomed to live. 

As to your objection, that “ early marriages will be likely to be 
mprudent ones, and that a very young man would be in danger of 
shoosing a woman improper for him, either in point of family, for- 
une, or education,’—observation and experience do, f think, teach 
he contrary; for I believe the earliest marriages are in general the 
ost suitable, and eventually the happiest. 

In all cases, you know, the yourg people would have the ad- 
antage of their parents’ counsel and advice ; and if a man has 
ad a good education himself, and has good common understand- 
ng, | am sure there will never be any danger of his marrying a 
eak or an uneducated woman. 

On the contrary, there is reason to think that pride, and a desire 

of making an appearance beyond their means, prevent a great 
yumber of our young men from marrying ; for, not knowing how 
6 acquire women with sufficient fortunes to enable them to live 
in the style they expect, they never marry at all, but gratify their 
assions in an illicit manner. Nothing is so great an obstacle to 
atrimony as the facility with which men can indulge themselves 
ith women of easy virtue. And on the other hand, | am inclined 
o think that nothing promotes seduction, adultery, and general 
icentiousness, more than the inattention of parents to the choice 
f suitable partners for their children, before they acquire disgrace- 
ul and profligate habits.?? 
The Assyrians had a practice respecting marriage which is well 
orth our attention. ‘ Every year they assembled in one place 
ill the young girls who were marriageabie. The public crier put 
hem up for sale, one after another. The rich paid a high price 
or those whose figure seemed to them the most agreeable. The 
joney which was received for these was bestowed as a portion with 
be more homely, whom nobody would havefancied. For after 
hey had disposed of the most beautiful, the crier presented such 
s were less attracting, and asked if any one would accept of 
her with such a sum. The sale proceeded by coming lower and 
ower, and she was at last allotted to him who was willing to ac- 
ept of her with the smallest portion. In this manner all the young 
vomen were provided with husbands. But Herodotus informs us, 
hat this wise institution was abolished towards the end of the As- 
yrian monarchy.”!° 

In my opinion, sir, parents should think of settling their children 
rom their earliest years, and should have that ultimately in view 
in all their discipline and instruction. For, if men and women 
marry early, before they acquire libidinous ideas and licentious 
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actice, they will never think of going from home for illicit grati-- 

fication, nor even ever ind alge themselves with each other but wheni 
they are impelled to it by the natural cravings of their legitimates 
passions. When two young people, who have not been contami-- 
nated by the unprincipled, enter into matrimony, they are gene-- 
rally fully satisfied with each other, and never wish for a largerr 
share of sexual gratification than that which each is capable off 
affording. 

“*‘ Hymen and Love on these bestow 

No tinsel ornaments for show; 

No wanton toys to fan a lawless fire, 

But the chaste bonds of elegant desire.—NEVILLE. 


‘‘ Beauty,” says Venette, “ has charnis which dilate the heart, , 
and multiply the vital spirits that proceed from it.” ,And, in fact,, 
can there be a doubt of nature’s nut having annexed more joy to) 
the pleasures procured by the means which are in her appointed | 
course, than by any of those which are out of it 2154 

Now, sir, only consider for a moment, if this be the case, what 
revolution it would occasion in the manuers.of the public, if in-- 
ducements could be held out by the state sufficiently strong to pre-- 
vail on every young man of the community to marry betimes,, 
instead of continuing in celibacy, and gratifying his passions by; 
seducing the unwary, or invading the dearest rights of his fellow-- 
citizens. We should soon hear nothing of separation for crim... 
con., and the common prostitutes would abandon the streets of our © 
large towns and cities, for want of their former encouragement and ! 
support. | 
_ Besides, marrying a young man early tends to make him open: 
and ingenuous; for in matrimony the passions have their proper~ 
gratification without the interruption of shame or remorse. Where- - 
as, if a man be in the habit of illicit indulgence, he is sure to ac-- 
quire an artful and a disingenuous character, and in the end 
generally becomes worthless and contemptible, 

Moreover, as arising family is the greatest spur to diligence, 
marrying a youth early will generally be the occasion of making * 
him an industrious man. Your own reflections, sir, will suggest to 
you many reasons why men who marry late in life turn out other- 
wise, and disappoint their friends’ best hopes and expectations. 


“Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
The strength he gains is from the embrace he gives,” 


PopE. 


_ When people marry early there is génerally more genuine affec- 
tion ; and this leads to a permanent friendship, which, sc long as 
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his mental attachment is preserved undivided, will increase te he 
atest period of life. For, as Montesquieu has said, “ One of the 
dvantages attending the charms of youth in the female sex is, 
hat in an advanced age the husband is led to complacency and 
ove by the remembrance of past pleasures.” ¢ 


‘* When time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past will stay, 

) ae ' And half our joys renew.” Moore. 


Besides, there is seldom any jealousy or distrust between people 
ho marry early. ‘Their affection for each other is of that pure and 
nmixed kind, that it is generally impossible for them to indulge a 
hought to the other's prejudice. Whereas in eastern: countries, 
where they have a plurality of wives, there is seldom any affection, 
nd their intercourse is merely the commerce of brutes. But 
where a woman knows that she was at first ihe object of a man’s 
upbiassed choice, and that no other female shares with her in his 
affections, she will go through any difficulties for him, or make any 
sacrifices to promote his interest and coinfort.!7 

I don’t know, sir, whether you recollect the story of Pauliania;. 
but as it will tend to confirm what FT have advanced, I will relate 
it to you. This excellent woman was the wife of Seneca, who, 
you know, was condemned to die by the tyranny of the emperor 
Nero; and being allowed to choose the mode by which he would 
die, fixed upon having an artery opened, that he might bleed to 
death. When everything was prepared for the tragical catastrophe, , 
Panliania declared that she would die with him, and actually had 
her veins opened at the same time with her husband. But a supe- 
rior power intervening, she was compelled against her will to live 
and mourn his loss. But for the few years that she survived him, 
«¢ she bore in her countenance,” says Tacitus, “a paleness, which 
proved that part of her blood had sympathetically issued with the 
blood of her spouse.” _ 

Plutarch relates that an Ionian Jady,a friend of Phocian’s second — 
wife, took a pleasure in showing her her jewels, which consisted 
of bracclets and necklaces adorned with gold and precious stones, 
expecting she would be enraptured at the sight of so much splen- 
dour: but her reply was,—‘ Friend, my only ornament is Phocian, 
who has for twenty years been general of the Athenians.’ 

Other instances in abundance might be produced to show, that 
where the two sexes form a connection with proper views and re- 
solutions. the length of the time they live together never effects any 
diminution in their mutual attachment ; for though the fondness 
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of youth may subside, its place will be supplied with a friendship » 
that will encrease to the latest term of existence. For, as Mon-- 
tesquieu has expressed it, “Nature, that tender, amiable, and! 
affectionate parent, has strewed her pleasures with a bountifal} 
hand ; and while she fills us with delight, she prepares us for fature 2 


satisfactions of a more exquisite kind than even those delights ; 
themselves. 7159 


“ Hail, wedded love! mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else, 
By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range, by thee 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son and, brother, first were known. 

Mi. ton- 


It is impossible for those who were never married to have any 
thing like an adequate idea of the satisfactions which those people 
enjoy who have lived rationally and affectionately together for 
many years ; for even when they are past receiving any pleasure 
from sexual intercourse, the recollection of past pleasures, and of — 
each other’s faithfulness, is a source of happiness in old age, 160 

The ballad of Darby and Joan expresses this sentiment delight- 
fully. Ihave never seen the whole song, but the following lines, 
which were copied in a treatise on education, are much to my 
purpose. 


‘* No beauty nor wit they possess, 
_ Their several failings to smother ; 

Then what are the charms, can you guess, 
That make them so fond of each other ? 

*Tis the pleasing remembrance of youth, 
The endearments which youth did bestow, 

The thoughts of past pleasures and truth, 
The best of our blessings below. 


These traces for ever will last ; 
No sickness or time can remove ¢ 
For when youth and beauty are past, 
And age brings the winter of love, 
A friendship insensibly grows, ; 
By reviews of such raptures as these; 
The current of fondness stil] flows, 
Which decrepit old age cannot freeze,’?161 


As my paper is not yet full, and I have exhausted every thing a 
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nyself had to offer on this branch of my subject, I cannot co 
etter than copy for you a few excellent remarks from the work 
vhich I have just mentioned, and with which I will conclude this 
etter. ; 
“Parents,” says the author of this work, ‘ are apt to be much 
armed at the thoughts of their sons marrying before they have 
.equired a fortune suflicient to maintain a wile and family in the 

selves have lived; buat they do not con- 


nanner in which they them 
ider that when men act upon this maxim, they generally defer 


narriage till it be too late for them to have any real enjoyment ot it. 
 * Besides, a mau’s happiness consists chiefly in the full exertion 
of his faculties, when it is not attended with anxiety about the real 
necessaries of life; and a rising family is the greatest spur to dili- 
rence in the world; at the same time that the pleasure of it make 
ull the labour sweet. 

“Industry and fragality seldom fail to raise a man in the world ; 
und the enjoyment which he has in seeing his family and fortune 
,oth increasing in proportion to one another, is infinitely superior 
9 any satisfaction that he can possibly have in bringing up children 
'o a fortune already acquired to bis hands. Also, when persons 
egin the world with nothing, or but a moderate competency, they 
jave a constant motive to temperance as well as to industry ; and 
his isa great security to virtue, and a necessary foundation of 
eal happiness. 

“The only objection that ought tc be made to a man’s marrying 

hat is called beneath himself, respects education and manners, and 
not fortune; for if he continue to keep that sort of company 10, 
vhich his wife is awkward and embarrassed, whatever love there’ 
night be at the. commencement of the engagement, he will cer- 
ainly become ashamed of her and disgusted with her. 

« But I see no sufficient objection to inere inequality of fortune 
yetween persons of equal education, understanding, avd know- 
edge of the world. It must be owned, however, that equality of 
‘ortune is likewise desirable, and ought to determine the choice 
when other circumstances of more consequence are equal 1 
“ The experience of ages testifies that marriage, at a proper 
time of life, whereby one man is confined to one woman, is most 
favourable to health, and the trae enjoyment of life. {t is the 
means of raising the greatest number of healthy children, and of 
making the best provision for their instruction and settlement in 
life ; which is sufficient to demonstrate the preference of this to 
every other mode of indulging our natural passions.””¢ 

66 rm Resides, 


Love weil repaid, and not tvo wee 


xly sunk 


e & 
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» In wanton and unmanly tenderness, 
Adds bloom to health; o’er every virtue sheds 
A gay, humane, and amiable grace, 
And brightens all the ornaments of man.’’164 


With best wishes for yon and yours, 
Iam, my dear sir, 
Yours truiv. 


LETTER XXV. 


THE next cause which I have assigned for the prevalence of” 
licentiousness is, the frequent matrimonial anion of youth with age, , 
the mutual consequence of which is, (on the one side, at least) | 
disappointment and disgust; and these frequently produce or” 
occasion infidelity to the marriage bed, and every species of wan-_ 
tonness and concupiscence And if we consider what must he 
the vexation 6f a young man or a young woman in full bealth, and 
with strong passions, at finding themselves tied to a partner for life 
who is unable to gratify their natural desires, we shall not wonder ° 
at their embracing the first opportunity of vindicating the rights of 
nature, and of allaying the fever that is raging within them. 

By the laws of Geneva, “a youth may not marry before the age | 
vf eighteen, nor a girl till fourteen. A woman who is not above 
forty, is not allowed to marry a man more than ten years younger | 
than herself; but if she hath passed her fortieth year, her husband 
must be within five years of hcrown age. A man after his sixtieth 
year cannot espouse a woman that Is not half as old as himself.’716 

Admirable as their laws are, I do not recollect ever having read | 
of similar ones being established in any other country—but [ am ‘% 
persuaded that if snch were in force here, one great cause of adul- 
tery would be removed from among us." 

The Mahometatis in Turkey are allowed to have four wives; but 
in order to prevent the infidelity of these wives, “the husband is, 
obliged by law and covenants to deal out and bestow bis benevo- 
fence and conjugal kindness in an exact proportion of equality. 
And if any of them bath been neglected the whole week before, 
she challenges Thursday night as ber due, and hath remedy in that 
case against her husband by the law.” 

But though the Koran hath made this provision for the Maho- 
metan women, the daughters of the grand signior appear to be 
liable to worse treatment than any females upon the face of the earth 
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will give you an extract from Paul Rycaut’s History of the Oito- 
nan empire, and you will see what I have asserted to be fully ex- 
mplified. 

“The daughters which are born from the grand signior, are often- 
imes, at four or five years of age, wedded to sume great pasha or 
beglerbeg’ with all the pomp and solemnities of marriage, who 
rom that time hath care of her education. At this tender age, 
ultan Ibrahim, father of the present grand signior, married three 
f his daughters ; one of which hath had already five husbands, 
nd yet, as is reported by the world, remains a virgin. She isnow 
narried to Gurgi Mahomet, pasha of Buda, a man of ninety years 
f age. but rich and able to maintain the greatness of her court, 
hough not to comply with the youthfulness of her bed, to which 
le is a stranger, like the rest of her preceding husbands.” 

Though at first sight it may appear ridiculous and unaccount- 
ible, yet, I believe, sir, if you inquire, you will find that most old 
nen who have been very licentious in their youth have a strong 
propensity for the society of young females, and | have no doubt, 
pat that your own neighbourhood will furnish you with several in- 
stances of poor innocent girls who have been sacrificed to this 


sf “a widow of a considerable estate, named Signora Cecilia, who 
esolved to bestow her fortune and the rest of her life, (as she said) 
» pious uses ; to this effect, with the private encouragement of 
ome of the nobility, she took a large house and received into it 
any poor young maidens, to whom she afforded necessary provi- 
ions, &c., but when she once had them in, she would suffer none 
€ their relations, not so much as their mothers, to speak to them ; 
nd as many poor people who had three or four daughters were 
‘ery glad {o dispose of one of them, ina litile time she got between 
Four and five hundred within her walls.” 

The account goes on to relate the various suspicions that were 
t different times entertained in the city respecting the nature of 
hese girls’ employments, till at length the state took notice of it, 
ad it was proved to be a mere seminary of lasciviousness for the 
vatertainment of a number of the old nobility, who patronised the 
ounder in her uvdertaking. 

Notwithstanding this passion of old men for young virgins, it 
yehoves the guardians of females to beware of allowing anything 
9 induce them to consent to their forming such unsuitable con- 
ections. -A woman may live in tolerable comiort for a short time 
with aman who is double he: age,’ but when he comes to be old, 
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she will, if she is still in her full vigour, feel all the inconvenience | 
of widowhood, aggravated by daily reflections on her own folly for 
having consented to be so sacrificed. 

Women are as much entitled to the full enjoyment of the virility 
of their husbands, as they are to the full possession of the persons | 
of their wives; and many of the cases of adultery that we so fre- » 
quently hear of are no doubt owing to the disappointments which | 
women suffer from being married to men who are rendered imbe- - 
cile either by age or debauchery. For though we are now ex- 
pressly speaking of the union of youth and age, a young man who> 
knows he is incapacitated by nature or accident,!” or that he has. 
stroyed his powers by previous licentiousness, is equally culpable - 
in marrying a young girl who isin her full bloom and vigour, and 
will have no one to blame but himself if she becomes tired of his 
cold embraces and should prove unfaithful to her promises and en- 
gagements.7! “ A young girl, who marries an old or an imbecile 
husband, had better,” as a work which now lies before me ex- 
presses it, “ throw herself into the river with a stone suspended to 
her neck.” 

An elegant poem, entitled “ The nuptials,” which was published 
by Flexney. in the year 1761, has thus pourtrayed the situation of 
a young female who had bartered her charms for old age and 
riches :— 


‘“‘ Wretched Lucilia! doom’d to waste those hours, 
Just claim of love, the summer of delight, | 
’Midst sighs and ceaseless throbbings after bliss ; | 
The promise fair of joy—her blossoms cropt 

By winter’s early hand. The nymph was fair, 

And could have boasted lovers, no mean train; 

When Fopling, a rich beau of twenty-five 

Bears the young, thoughtless, giddy prize away. 

But he, alas! too oft in Paphian wars 

With Chloe and with Phillis erst engaged, 

The bridal bed with cold indifference fills. 

The conscious night on leaden feet passed by ; 

The morn approached ;—but to the ill-mated pair 

Nothing the rosy-fingered morning bore ; 

Nothing but cold disgust and blushing shame! 

Thus, while the nymph presumptive seemed to grasp 

A Mars, like Venus she perceived herself 

At morn entangled in a net of gold,’”’ 


The injury which is thus done by a profligate youth, is, indeed, 
much greater than when an old man entices a young girl to bis 
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arms; because, in this case, she can expect nothing but insuffi. 
ciency and decrepitude ; whereas in the former instance, a woman 
may be miserably deceived, and when she had pleased herself with 
the idea of marrying a perfect man, who would be the father of her 
children’? and a beloved companion, may find to her atter morti- 
fication that sbe had tied herself to nothing but imbecility and 
| disease. For though a woman may suffer in silence and carry a 
_calm countenance in the presence of the destroyer of ber peace, 
| she will not fail to be the prey of eroding care and perpetual dis- 
, content. 
_ And, as an intelligent female writer has remarked, “let the hus- 
| band beware of trusting too implicitly to this servile obedience ; 
for if his wife can with winning sweetness caress him when angry, 
| and when she ought to be angry, she may do the same‘a‘ter part- 
}ing with a lover. ‘ihese are all preparations for aduliery; or 
j should the fear of the wo:ld, or of a future state, restrain her 
' desire of pleasing other men, when she can no longer please her 
| husband ; what substitute can be found by a being who was only 
|formed by nature and art to please man? what can make her 
| amends for this privation, or where is she to seek for a fresh em- 
| ployment 2173. 
| In such a case, ought we to be surprised if a spirited woman 
| should assert ber injured rights, and sabmit to receive from the 
j caresses of another what ought to have been afforded her by the 
miserable being to whom she had looked for every felicity to which 
she was entitled in a state of matrimony. 
| Many instances of this kind have, you know, come within our 
own observation, and many similar cases doubtless occur that we 
f never hear of. A gross instance of this kind, and which will ex- 
| emplify the ease with which such unfortunate women are seduced, 
may be read at your leisure in St. Evremont’s life of Lord Wiimot, 
Hiarl of Roches’er, and which is generally prefixed to the works of 
the latter. 

And though the world is generally inexorable towards such 
women, ET assure yon, sir, f always look upon them with an eye of 
] pity and commiseration, for it is well keown that women of strong 
passions, who are suddenly deprived of the embraces of a husband 
after having been accastomed to that kind of intercourse,’ often 
saffer very painfal inconvenience, and sometimes are attacked with 
diseases that originate from this cause. I can therefore readily 
| conceive that such unfortunate females may have temp'ations to 
encounter that are almost too strong and importanate for buimaa 
H nature to resist 
if you should have an epportunity of consulting that work of 


a 
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Dr. Tissot’s, which I have so often quoted in my letters to you on 
these subjects, and will read from pages 197 to 205, you will find 
several well attested cases of women who have been pitiably 


afflicted in consequence of this deprivation, and who were all re- . 


lieved and ultimately cured by procuring for them an artificias 


evacuation of the spermatic fluid. 
Mr. Martinelli, the Halian, in his ‘‘ History of Civil Life,’ 


” has 


written very pathetically on the effects of these unnatural mar- . 
riages in other countries.“ By these means,’ says he, “the mo-— 
nasteries in the principal cities are filled with brides, who, before - 


many suns have risen on their conjngal state, conceive, and not | 


without sufficient reason, such a disgust as to prefer a perpetual 
and austere confinement to the company of a vicious and brutal 
husband. This is an evil most frequent in great families, where 
parents, through economy or vanity, Mezentius-like, (who tied the 
living to the dead) join a florid boy to an antiquated heiress; or 
sacrifice a blooming girl toa rich old miser; and the consequences 
of this cruel infatuation are, that those families which are not ex- 
tinguished, generally fall into poverty and wretchedness.” 

Among a quantity of old papers I have found an Ode to Matri- 


mony, in which one of these mercenary wretches is described with 


great spirit; but [ cannot now say who was the author of it. ‘The 
following lines, as they are exactly in point, are however at your 


service :— 


“The victim comes ir rich attire, 

Dragged trembling by her ruthless sire,179 
Thy child, O monster, save! 

Better the sacrificing knife, 

Plunged in her bosom, end that life, 
Thy fatal passion gave. 


With torch inverted Hymen stands, 

The furies wave their livid brands, 
Wild horror, pale dismay ! 

Soft pity drops the melting tear, 

And lustful satyrs grinning leer, 
Sure of their destined prey. 


Compelled, the faltering priest slow ties 
The knot of plighted perjuries, 
For spotless truth ordained ;— 
More fitly had some demon fell, 
Some minister of sin and hell, 
The sacred rites profaned. 


eee 
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If nature will assert her claim, 
Thine, rigid father, thine the blame, 
If injured beauty stray ; 
Thou shouldst have heard the lover’s vuice, 
Approved and sanctified the choice, 
Nor cursed the bridal day. 


Welcomed by thee, chaste love had shed 
His blessings o’er that bridal bed, 
Now wrapt in guilt and fear ; 
The lisping babe had blessed thine age, 
Now taught with more than infant rage 
To chide thy loitering bier.” 


As I have written rather smaller and closer than usual, I fancy 
I shall have room for a few anecdotes of marriages of this kind, 
which I hope, sir, you will think neither tedious nor inapplicable, 

In the reign of Charles L., “ Sir Giles Allington married his own 
niece, a Miss Dalton, many years younger than himself, for which 
he was brought before the High Commission Court, consisting of 
eight bishops and four other commissioners, who passed upon him 
the following sentence :—That he be fined to the king twelve 
thousand pounds; to give a penal bond’ of twenty thousand 
pounds never to cohabit or come near his niece any more; and to 
be committed to prison, or put in sufficient bail, till both he and 
his niece shall have done penance at Paul’s cross and at St. Mary’s 
in Cambridge, at a day appointed by the court." 

When Edward VI. came to the throne, Mary, the young Queen 


of Scots, was only in her fifth year, and the following year, in 
order to place her-out of the reach of the English, she. was con- 


4 
| 
; 


| 
, 


| 
! 
| 


veyed by the enterprising Villegagnon, in spite of our fleet, which 


lay in wait to intercept their passage to France; and at that tender 


age was married to Francis, the dauphin of France.'” 

In the reign of Henry VIL., Francis duke of Brittainy, dying, 
left only one daughter, the Lady Anne, who, though very young, 
was engaged to Maximilian, king of the Romans, a widower far 
advanced in years. When the father was dead, Maximilian was 
desirous of completing the marriage, but being engaged in war, 
he could not conveniently leave home for that purpose. He there- 


| fore determined to marry her by proxy, and sent an ambassador 


over to France for that purpose, and the affair was concluded with 
the following ceremony.—She was first solemnly and publicly con- 


tracted, then shown openly to the people as a bride ; and as Maxi- 


milian was desirous of making the marriage sure, he had directed 


the Prince of Nassau to be his proxy also in the consummation of 
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the marriage; therefore, when the young qucen was laid in the 
bridal bed, the prince of Nassau came in, and jin the presence of 
several noble personages, male and female, put his leg, stript naked — 
to the knee, between the exposed sheets, that this might be consi- 
dered as amounting to a consummation and actual knowledge of - 
her body. But the young queen, who probably did not relish these — 7 
kind of sham projects, and preferring a youthful bachelor to an 
old widower, took advantage of a favourable opportunity that 
offered, and gave ber hand in actual marriage to Charles, the young — 
king of France, and was ade a real wife before the tardy Maxi- 
milian could arrive to claim the ratification of his sordid bargain.’ 
If IE had room, I could enumerate several other ills that attend 
old men in forming alliances with youthful females; but for the _ 
present I shall only notice the injury which men do themselves by — | 
these unnatural and ruinous contracts. In these connexions, the 
man’s pride is concerned, and he shatters bis constitution by fruit- 
less and reiterated attempts to acquit himself as well as he was 
‘accustomed to do in his youthful years; and every strain put upon - 
nature renders him more and more imbecile, and increases the 


‘‘ desperate toil 


To rouse the Veuus loitering in his veins, 
—Fruitless, for Venus unsolicited 


pow ew oe eee Se, 


The kindest smiles, abhorring painful-rites. 
—.—-Cease, reverend fathers! from those youthful sports | 


Your slacken’d nerves.—The hoary years designed 
For wisdom, for sedate philosophy, 
And contemplation, ill agree with love. 
Cheerful retire: nor grudge in peevish saws, y) 
Like envious monitors, the sprightly joys . 
Of lusty youth. You had your genial time a 
Of pleasure : ours is on the rapid wing.” 179 i 


Retire, before unfinished feats betray | 


You will readily conceive, sir, that it must be a dangerous thing | 
for a man whose powers of virility are on the wane, to form an at- © 
tachment for a healthy and vigorous young woman ; for he will be | 
apt to pay more attention to passion than reason, his constitution — 
will be undermined, and the scene will probably be closed by, an 
untimely death. [recollect one instance that is on record, and 
which affords a fatal example of this termination of one of these 
ill-starred connexions. . 

A king of France, who was considerably advanced in years, and 
cotemporary with our Harry VELL, married a young: wife, and in 
eighty-two days after the first consummation uf the marriage, died ; 
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teaching others,” as the historian remarks, ° by his example, 
what it is for an old man te marry a young lady.” 
_ The Russians were so satisfied of the dangers that old men in- 
surred by marrying young wives, that formerly a man who married 
a second wife was forbidden the church, but not debarred from 
Phippitig i in the church porch; and if he married a third time, 
he was cut off from the communion. 
_ My paper is full, adieu, adieu, 
‘ Your’s as ever. 


LETTER XXVI. 
My DEAR SIR, 


In my last letter on the matrimonial union of youth with age, I 
considered some of the inconveniences and evils of old men marry- 
ng young women: when I have examined the consequences of 
young men marrying old women, and made afew remarks on the 
hole, "{ shall have finished this branch of my subject. 

_ OF all the follies to which human nature is liable, there cannot, 
my mind, be afgreater, than fora fine blooming young fellow to 
sttach himsel€: to a stale decrepit old woman; and yet this is what 
ve often hear of, especially where the money is all on the side of 
intiquity. 

| itis not so bad, but it is attended with many evils, when a 
‘oung man marries an old maid or widow nearly double his own 
ge; ‘for though she may fora few years be capable of yielding him 
he nuptial satisfactions, the time will come when her passions 
yill freeze, and her person become altogether undesirable and 
tally disqualified and unfit for affording him the least sexual 
Hratification, 


‘¢For thus it is—when age and youth 
A mutual confidence expect ; 

They’ll find that what they hop’d as truth 
Will quickly end in cold neglect. 


Or ere the honey-moon be past, 
If honey-moon should e’er arrive, 
They’ ll find chat love can never last, 
Which lust or interest kept alive.” 181 


asides, if there should be issue of such marriages, it would be 
snto one butthey would be puny and diseased children *? who 
vould bear the marks of their parents’ follies, in their constitution, 
nrough the whole period of their lives. 
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Aware of these circumstances, Montesquieu has remarked, that 
‘if the marriage between the mother and the son was permitted, 
ii would almost always be the case that when the husband was 
capable of entering into the views of nature the wife would be in- 
capable. The marriage between the father and daughter is) 
contrary to nature, as well as the other; but it is less contrary, | 
because it has not these two obstacles.’”283 Thus, the Tartars, who 
may marry their daughters,!** never marry their mothers, as we seé 
in the accounts we have of that nation, 15 

It is not only a similarity of age that is desirable in forming a 
matrimonial connection, but an equal degree of health aud vigour, | 
"This is so obvious, that in many nations where the people are not: 
under the restraints of the Christian religion, they make no seruple> 
of separating from their wives whenever they perceive that they” 
are incapacitated for performing the duties of the married state. _ 
Thus the Muscovites bear great respect to their wives, but they - 
divorce them for barrenness ;!° and the husband may marry again 
after he has continued single six weeks.'§ 

In Monomotapa, in the Lower Ethiopia, a man cannot marry a) 
woman who is past child-bearing ; and women that are not likely” 
to conceive, are forbidden to marry.1® On the coast of Guinea, if a 
husband observe his wife grow old, he may forsake her to marry 2» 
younger, though he generally keeps her in his house, where she is 
bound to give an account of it, to serve the younger, look after the 
kitchen, and do every thing{she can to please her late husband. 

These customs must have a tendency to preserve the men from) 
acquiring habits of promiscuous intercourse ; and, if they are never 
acted upon until the females are past affording or receiving de-; 
light from sexual commerce, the injury to them will be slight and 
unimportant. f 

Whether any such expedients could with propriety be adopted 
in a Christian country, I am sure it must be a deplorable thing for> 
a healthy young fellow to be tied for life to a woman devoid of! 
passions ;” or for a craving young girl to find herself confined for” 
an indefinite period to the arms of an impotent debauchee. And) 
though, as I have said, I am not qualified to assert what remedie-_ 
might prudently be afforded in such cases, I have at different. 
times read much on the subject, and as I have now abundance of: 
leisure, and you have repeatedly declared how anxious you are for’ 
full information on these subjects I will transcribe a few passages | 
that were written many years ago,, on the expediency of prevents } 
ing the occurrence of the inconveniences in question. 

The first passage which I have selected, is from a letter ad-- 
dressed to the legislature of Great Britain, and published by’ 


. 


- 


“we 
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Beeket, inthe year 1767. Having premised that the chief objec- 
ion to matrimony arises from that clause in the marriage act which 
‘enders every marriage perpetual ; the author proposes, that ‘* this 
should be expunged, and that the following clause be substituted 
nits piace. For the term of , or until the expiration of one, 
‘wo, three, four, or five years, as the parties may agree.” He adds, 
“beyond the term of five years, I am of opinion no obligation of 
his kind should extend ;—from a profound analysis of the human 
oassious, I have a thorough conviction that this space is the ne plus 
ultra of both sexes, beyond which they cannot without a miracle, 
sold out; for a very obvious reason, no marriage contract should 
be entered into for less than one year, otherwise doubts and con- 
fusions might arise respecting a necessary provision to be made for 
children.” 

 * At the expiration of any marriage lease, the parties mutually 
desiring the same, shall have liberty of renewing their lease for 
any term within the prescribed limits, at the pleasure and agree- 
ment of the party, upon paying a fine certain to government for 
every such renewal, after the manner of some church tenures, But 
if either of the parties shall, at the expiration of their lease, de- 
clare against-a renewal, then the marriages shall be declared void 
to all intents and purposes, and the parties at full liberty.”’ 

The advantages likely to arise from the execution of this nove] 
plan, are displayed.by the author in a very pleasant way; and then 
from the whole he draws the following conclusions; viz. ‘* That 
on such conditions, all would immediately resolve to marry ; that 
prostitution would be out of the market; spurious births be no 
Jonger a reproach to the land—and a vast increase of people would 
ensue, in which the strength and riches of a kingdom are allowed 
‘to consist.” 

Such being the gist of the argument of this lively letter writer, I 
hasten to introduce you to the acquaintance of another anonymous 
‘pamphleteer, whose remarks, in my opinion, are deserving the 
notice of all those who may be desirous of investigating those 
kinds of subjects. 

 & As marriage,” says this unknown author, “ is capable of com- 
“municating the highest earthly felicity, so can it be perverted to the 
greatest extremity of misery. When the ends‘of entering into an 
indissoluble engagement, on which the domestic comfort of all the 
future parts of our lives so intimately depends, are frustrated !—no 
situation can be conceived more intolerable; and it is painful even 
to think that sufferers in these circumstances should have all their 
fond expectations, all their social enjoyments, all their peace of 
mind, ruined beyond redemption ; and that the laws which ought 
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to protect the injured, should, in these‘circumstances, betray them, 
and often strengthen the hands of oppression. _ Divorces by the 
Christian law are discouraged, except in cases of adultery; but 
numberless causes of unhappiness occur which render the matri- 
monial state insupportabie, that do not offer such a plea to justify 
separation, and when this union, from whatever causes, becomes — 
grievous, LIFE is a dreadful term, 

“‘ By the Mohammedan law, divorces are allowed to take place 
between the same persons repeatedly: here, therefore, the facility 
of separating and %coming together again, not only grants the 
remedy wished for, but grants it to an extreme; and appears to 
afford too great latitude to caprice. Perhaps the golden mean 
may lie between them. For, whatever it might be that rendered 
it disagreeable for man and wife to live with each other, the suf- 
ferer ought to be allowed recourse to an easy remedy; but, if after 
separation they were prohibited the privilege of coming together 
again upon any consideration, this would cause the motives of” 
parting to be as carefully weighed as those of the first connexion. 
For, if a couple found on inquiry, that notwithstanding their dis- 
contents, they had a foundation of secret tenderness for each other, 
which the thoughts of parting discovered, and which started at the 
undoing of what could not be renewed,—the union which ought 
to subsist would, on such a result of self-examination, receive a 
fresh cement, while those who ought to part would be gratified with | 
the opportunity. Many gentle honest hearts would thus be pre- 
served from breaking; many usefal lives be prolonged; many a 
pains-taking person rescued from beggary; and many fortunes 
snatched from ruin. Those who failed in one adventure might 
have the opportunity of trying another with more success; while 
those, of whom there are many, with whom nobody ought to live, 
would be denied the diabolical pleasure of tormenting others to 
death, or of involving them in the consequences of bad conduct.! 

So much, my good sir, for the subject of divorce; and, as many 
varied ideas may possibly arise in your mind on the perasal of these 
extracts, I trust you will favour me with the purport of them at 
your leisure, 

One remark, however, I take leave to make by the way, viz. 
that I have always understood that there is no protestant country 
injiEurope where it is so difficult and expensive for a person to pro- 
cure a divorce, as in England ; and that there bave been instances 
of late years of several married people who had agreed to part, 
going from England to reside in Scotland, that they might be cou- 
sidered as inhabitants of that country, and therefore entitled to 
their divorce the same as if they bad been natives. 
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It is, indeed, seldom that these unequal matches are formed 
with impunity; but I have generally observed, that they are at- 
tended with the most unhappy consequences, wherever money has 
on one side, at least,.been the principal inducement. I cannot re- 
collect a case in point that is sufficiently short for the compass of a 
letter; but if you have a copy of Marmontel’s Tales by you, you 
may at your leisure read a pleasant story of this sort, under the 
title of “The Pretended Philosopher.” 

‘The union of youth and age must, inall cases, one would ima- 
gine, afford bitter reflexions to the juvenile party whenever they 
consider that the connexion they had formed can only be dissolved 
by death ;—but the condition of a young fellow who has been en- 
ticed by the love of gold, or some other sinister motive, to profane 
the bridal bed with a woman who has been deprived by time of 
every feminine allurement,!” is truly pitiable ; and if any man de- 
serves to be excused for occasional infidelities, this wretched and 
deplorable mortal is surely that individual. The poet who has 
entered more into the secrets of love in English verse than all 
others, has not suffered even this particular case to escape his 
notice, but has bewailed it in numbers at once musical and plain- 
tive. After going through a detail which is too minute for my 
present purpose, he adds— 


6° Yet judge with charity the varied work 

Of Nature’s hand. Perhaps the——— 
But hapless he 
In nuptial night, on whom a horrid chasm 
Yawns dreadful, waste and wild; like that through which 
The wand’ring Greek, and Cytherea’s son, 
Diving, explor’d hell’s ever open gates : 
An unessential void; where neither love 
Nor pleasure dwells, where warm creation dies 
Starv’d in the abortive gulph; the dire effects 
Of use too frequent, or for love of gold.” 


By an association of ideas these lines have reminded me of two 
ery droll letters in the works of Sir John Suckling, written nearly 
00 years ago: the one an epistle to a young man about to marry 
n old widow ; and the other a reply to that letter by the infatu- 
ted youth. And though they are written too much in the gross 
tyle of those indelicate times for me to copy them for you, you 
erhaps will not blame me for recommending them to your notice, 
s they contain a great deal of:sound sense, and an abundance of 
hat genuine wit which will put you in too good a humour to 
uarrel about his phraseology. But though I am restrained from 
ranscribing these very eccentric epistles, [ will endeavour to make 
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you amends, by giving you a lively jeu d’esprit of a less excepbt 
ionable nature, addressed to Mrs. —. 


“Yes, I think I once heard ofan amorous youth 
Who was caught in his grandmother’s bed ; 
But I own I had ne’er such a liquorish tooth, 
As to wish to be there in his stead. 


Tis for you, my dear madam, such conquests to make, 
Antiquarians may value you high, 

But I swear [ can’t love for antiquity’s sake, 
Such a poor virtuoso am I. 


But then ’tis the creature luxuriant and fresh 
That my passion with ecstasy owns 3 

For indeed, my dear madam, though fond of the flesh, 
I never was partial to bones.” 


With the truest regards for you and yours, 
I am, 
My dear sir, 
Yours faithfuily. 


Os 
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MY DEAR SIR. 

Some are of opinion that seduction in every shape is highly erg 
minal, and yet imagine that it is allowable to cohabit with anp 
married woman who may discover, by her demeanour and deport 
‘ment, that she has no objection to such a connexion. They woull 
not, they say, do any thing to render a modest woman lascivioun 
or to induce another man’s wife to prefer their society to that 4) 
her husband ; but when a woman is already tired of her husban« 
and is longing for an opportunity to form some other connexiop 
they see no reason why they may not take advantage of the favoun 
able moment of securing the acquaintance of a female who wii 
occasionally gratify their. passions without inflicting expense, . 
entailing upon them inveterate disease. 

This opinion it will now be my business to controvert; for yo 
know, sir, that I have stated the prevalence of this maxim to bi 
one of the causes of the present dissoluteness of morals and re 
Jaxation of principle in all classes of the community. And if we 
look at the effect that adultery has upon the adulterers themselvee 
and on the objects of their unlawful desires, we shall perceive tha: 
it is not that harmless and indifferent thing which these gentleme¢ 
pretend to imagine. 

Consider the case of a man who has singled out a woman fron 
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li the. world as the individual most likely 10 make him happy; re- 
raining his former roving desires; forgoing, perhaps, the advan- 
ges of an alliance that would have enhanced his fortune, and 
ised him to a higher rank in society ; and in spite of the remons- 
ances of friends, and in the prospect of losing the friendship of 
is nearest relatives, determines to make her the object of his 
hoice, aid to live with her only, and for ber alone. Similar feel- 
ags actuate the breast of each; they vow mutual constancy ; 
ey Marry ; and they enjoy many years of uninterrupted felicity. 
At length some untoward event produces a shyness between 
rem; andif the bloom and vigour of the wife continue in- full 
rce, and those of the husband have for some time been declining, 
e perhaps conceives a disrelish for his society, and at an unlucky 
oment a thought occurs to her that she is deserving of a younger 
an, or at least of one in better health, and with more perfect 
owers of. virility. 
Should these ideas be encouraged, her passions will begin ‘to 
arm, and the discontented woman will embrace every oppor- 
nity of seeing company to dissipate her dulness, and to afford 
er the means of making comparisons between the deportment 
nd appearance of other men when contrasted with those of her 
sband. 
If at this time a man of intrigue and fashionable’ manners 
ould happen to meet with her, he will readily embrace the op- 
rtunity of conversing with a fresh object; and when he discovers 
at there is a cause of discontent and dissatisfaction between her 
d ber husband, he artfully widens the breach, leaves no method 
ried of working upon her affections, till he has found the means 
making her fond of his company; and then, when both parties 
0k the same way, it is never long before an opportunity occurs 
hich will enable them to accomplish their design.’ 
When this is affected, it is ten to one but the new lover, to her 
ortification, soon leaves her, either for fear of being detected, or 
at he may have the whole of ‘his time at his command, to be em- 
oyed in making more such disgraceful conquests. And the woman 
ving thus surrendered her virtue, feels no compunction now at 
ing the same with another man, till, by repeated acts of infi- 
slity, she becomes quite abandoned. Shakespeare has said, ¢ 


“He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know’t, and he’s not robb’d at all.” 


ut this will, very soon, not apply to this unfortunate husband; 
r though the wife, when she lost her virtue, might still conduct 
rself well, and the husband might perceive no diminution of 
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his happiness, by and by she loses her reputation, and some off 
cious person conveys the sad intelligence to the ears of the unsuu 
pecting but now disconsolate; husband, who has been renderee 
thus miserable by a man whom he never injured. 

Sometimes the seducer satisfies his conscience in having heant 
that the woman in question has been treated ill by her husbanw 
and that he is so extremely disgusting in his conduct towards hee 
that it is impossible she can ever have any satisfaction in his se 
ciety ;’and that therefore there can be no great harm in his ert 
deavouring to make her amends for the unfortunate choice she haa 
made. But what would be said of me, if, when IL heard of 
neighbour lying dangerously ill, I were to prepare a forged will 
by which I shoald pass his estate to one of my own children? Ann 
would that be worse than these gentry begetting upon the man 
wife a spurious issue, that will inherit his property because born ji 
wedlock ? 

The heinous nature of adultery has been understood in all times 
and by the people of all nations; and the opinions that haw 
been held on the subject may be collected from the various lawi 
which bave been enacted against it. 

The Athenians left adulterers at the merey of any man whi 

caught them in the act, and who had free license to dismembee 
naler or treatthem in what other manner he pleased, withovs 
being liable to be called to an account. 

In’ Sparta the women knew not what the word adultery means 
A proof of this we have in Geradus, a very ancient Spartan, wha 
being asked by a stranger what punishment. their law had ayy 
pointed for adultery? answered, ‘‘ My friend, there are no adui 
terers in our country.’—‘* But,” replies the stranger, ‘ supposs 
there were one, how would you punish him?” He answered :— 
© 'The offender must pay to the plaintiff a bull, with a neck so lone 
that he might drink out of the river Eurotas from over the top « 
Mount Taygeta.”—“ Why, ’tis impossible to find such a bull,” saii 
the man. Geradus, smiling, replied :—“ Tis just as impossible tt 
find an adulterer in Sparta. 19 

The prostitution of a married woman, or the violation of | 
virgin, have been the cause of wars which ended in the destructio» 
of whole nations, and the overthrow of powerful empires. To thi 
was owing that constant enmity which subsisted for so many ager 
between Greece and As'a, and which could not be allayed till thh 
latter was entirely reduced to the subjection of the former. Tht 
‘Trojan war also took its beginning from the same cause; ane 
Farquin’s rape produced such a national resentment in the peopl! 
of Rome, as nothimerould appease but the expulsion of his fathee 
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from the throne, the abolition of his name, and the extirpation of 
is family for ever. 

But in returning to an examination of the laws which have 
een made to prevent adultery, I find that among the Romans,’ a 
usband who took back his wife into his house,™ after she had been 
ound guilty of adultery, was punished as an accomplice in her 
ebauch,19 
_The Roman law, moreover, refuses adulterine children the title 
f natural children, as if nature disowned them2” 

“The law of the Visigoths enjoins, that the slaves of the house 
hall be obliged to bind the man and woman they surprise in 
dultery, and to present them to the husband and to the judge. 

terrible law, which puts into the:hands of such mean persons 
he care of public, domestic, and private vengeance! ataw which 
‘an be proper no where but in the seraglios of the East, where the 
lave who has the charge of the enclosure is deemed an accom- 
lice upon the discovery of the least infidelity.” 

“In the southern parts of Magellanica, a country of great ex- 
nt in South America, a wife is bound to exercise the same trade 
ud profession of life as her busband, and to be never out of his 
ight. When she is false to her conjagal duty, her husband sends 
er back to her parents, who shave her head ;?°? and if the husband 
€ content to take her home again,‘he never more cohabits with 
r, but she is obliged to serve him as long as she lives,” 

“In Muscovy, when the marriage ceremony has been performed, 
1€ priest places a crown of wormwood on each of their heads, and 
en gives them the benediction He then drinks their healths 

a gilt wooden cup, in which the new-married couple likewise 
lak ; after which the cup is broken, and trampled upon by the 
idegroom, with this imprecation: Let them be'so trampled upor 
id confounded that maliciously endeavour to create ill will and do ill 
ices betwixt us,’?204 
In Christendom a disgrace attaches to a man whose wife has 
en detected in adultery, but in Turkey” it attaches to the father, 
e brothers, and the kindred, and the blood of her family is 
inted and dishonoured.206 
Adultery was punished with great severity in Egypt. They gave 
e man a thousand stripes with rods, and cut off the woman’s 
ise.27 "The law which punished this crime was very ancient, it 
d been established by Helins the son of Vulcan. Our own 
ered books, indeed, furnish us with an example of the high re- 
ect that was paid to the conjugal union in Egypt in the days of 
raha 209 


The laws of the Jews were yery loose respecting fornication 
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but they were extremely severe in cases,of adultery. “If a mann 
be found lying with a woman married to an husband, then theyy 
shall both of them die, both the man that lay with the woman, andd 
the woman; so shalt thou put away evil from Israel.?” Ifa damseb! 
that is a virgin be betrothed unto a husband, and a man find hers 
in the city and lie with her: 

* Then ye shall bring them out unto the gate of that city, andd 
ye shall stone them with stones that they die ;24 the damsel becausée 
she cried not, being in the city; and the man, because he hath 
humbled his neighbour’s wife. 

“ But if a man find a betrothed damsel in the field, and the mann 
force her, and lie with her; then the man only that lay wit hevs 
shall die. 

“ But unto the damsel thou shalt do nothing; there is in thee 
damsel no sin worthy of death: for, as when a man riseth against! 
his neighbour, and slayeth him, even so iu this matier. 

‘¢ For he found her in the field, and the betrothed damsel cried, 
and there was none to save her.’?! 

Some of our Reformers were very anxious to introduce some-- 
thing of ths Jewish severity into the communities of Christians. A’ 
curious instance of this 1 have found in a sermon which Latimer 
preached in 1550 before king Edward the Sixth. ‘ Here,” says: 
he, “ I would be a suter unto your majesty, for E have not long tek 
live, so that [ thinke I shall never come here into this place againe }) 
and therefore I will aske a petition of your highnes. For the loves 
of God take an order for marriages here in England. For here 1g 
marriage for pleasure and voluptuousnesse and goods, And thai 
is the cause of so much breach of wedlocke in the noblemen anes 
in the gentlemen, and so much divorcing. And it is not in nobles 
meu onely, but it is come now to the inferior sort. Every man, vi 
he have but a small cause, will cast off his old wife and take @: 
new one, and will marry againe at his pleasure. I would theres 
fore wish that there were a law provided in this behalfe for adult 
terers, and that adultery should be punished with death ; and thai 
might be a remedy for all this matter..> ‘There would not be thers 
so much adultery, whoredom, and lechery in England as there 185 
For the love of God take heed to it, and see a remedy providee 
for it. “I would wish that adultery should be punished with deathh 
And that the woman being an offender, if her husband would be 
suter for her, she should be pardoned forthe first time, but not fow 
the second time. And the man being an offender, should be pate 
doned, if bis wife be suter for him, the first time, but not for the’ 
second time, if he offend twice. If this law were made, there 
would not be so much adultery used in the realme as there 168 
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Well, I trust once yet, as old as Iam, to sce the day that lechery 
shall be punished.” 

So much for the intentions of the good old prelate: but in my 
opinion a more effectual law might be devised ihan even that 
which he has proposed. If it were enacted that no man who had 
committed adultery could ever marry the woman after she became 
divorced from her former husband, one great cause of adultery 
would [ imagine, be removed. By a decree of the parliament of 
Paris, adulterine children cannot be legitimated by the subsequent 
mairiage of the parties, even though a papal dispensation be had 
for such marriage, wherein is a clause for their legitimation. 

Women are naturally modest, fearful, and timid; and hence, 

till they are entirely corrupted, are much more alive to shame than 
men usually are. ‘The idea of ever being publicly exposed?" is 
what they cannot bear to reflect upon; and this is the very reason, 
in my opinion, why many women who detest their husbands’ still 
resist all foreign importunity, and preserve their faith inviolate. 
So powerful is this feeling in the female breast, that Ihave no doubt 
but that those women who go astray, do so with the full persuasion 
that they shall have circumspection and management enough to 
hide the affair from the husband, and from the knowledge of the 
world. But these women are not aware, that the very men them- 
selves who have contributed to their undoing, will probably be the 
first to throw out insinuations against their chastity, for the low 
gratification of being thought fortunate and courageous in their 
amours, ‘The unsuspecting female, perhaps, litile imagines that the 
man who has so often, in order to gain his point, vowed eternal 
secrecy and the most inviolable faithfulness, is, when flushed wit 
ine, incapable of keeping the most trivial secret, and that vanity 
il] then impel him to boast of favours which would never have 
been bestowed but in the fullest persuasion ihat her confidence 
ould never be abused. 
This, sir, is not an idle imagination of mine; for those who mix 
uch with the gay circles of life, cannot but have observed how 
often such relations form the subjects of conversation at their con- 
ivial meetings. A poet of the last age, who was well acquainted 
with the manners of the world, has thus attempted to expose the 
infamous practice :— 


“ O dare not thus with mortal sting to wound 
The tender, hapless sex! Does thy vile breath 
So blast my sister’s or my daughter’s fame ?—~ 
By Heaven! thou diest! Thy treacherous blood alone 
Can wash my honour clean. Prudent, meantime, 
Ye generous maids, revenge your sex’s wrong; 
10 
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Let not the mean destroyer e’er approach 

Your sacred charms. Now muster all your pride, 
Contempt and scorn, that shot from beauty’s eye, 
Confounds the mighty impudent, and smites 

The front unknown to shame. Trust not his vows, 
His labour’d sighs, and well dissembled tears, 

Nor swell the triumph of known perjury.” 


Whatever I may find to observe further on this branch of my; 
subject must be reserved for another letter. In the meantime, Jf 
beg leave to subscribe myself, 

My dear sir, 
Yours as ever. 


LETTER XXVIII. 
My Dear Sir, 


Ir appears to me, that adultcrous commerce has at no time been | 
looked upon with indifference, or so many severe laws would not: 
have been enacted in all the states of Europe to prevent it. Seve-- 
ral of those were noticed in my last letter, and some others will | 
probably be recollected during the consideration of the remaining ~ 


part of our subject. 
By those who can judge from experience, nothing on earth will 


be deemed so valuable as wedded love ; consequently, no outrage © 


can be so great as that which tends to defraud a man of the atten- 
tions and affection of a beloved wife ;}5 and a married woman 
who has been debauched, cannot possibly feel that affection for her 


husband which a virtuous and kind-hearted wife is capable of 


entertaining. Besides, the extravagance and neglect of her family, 


which the love of company occasions, and which is a conse- . 
quence of her attachment to her husband being lessened, are other — 


very serious evils; for when a married woman prostitutes herself 


to other men, she loses, ina great measure, her affection for her 


children as well as for her husband, and therefore has not those _ 
motives for care and frugality which she had formerly. And | 


though a man may flatter himself that he has committed no crime 
in forming a connection with a woman whose mind was already 
in such a state as to be prepared for receiving his embraces, he 
certainly has done her and her husband an irreparable injury, in- 
asimuch as the first deviation from the strict line of duty alters the 
character of the unfortunate female most completely, and prepares 
her for the commission of fresh crimes, whenever circumstances 
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give her the opportunity. And with respect to himself, what he 
calls fortunate success, is nothing but a fleeting, unsatisfactory, 
and momentary enjoyment, which hardens his heart against the 
endearing charities of life, and encourages him to engage in 
similar adventures with other women. 

The conduct of the libidinous men in general will, I am_ sure, 
sir, bear me out in the latter part of this remark; for it is well 
‘known, that every adulterous act renders them anxious for more 
triumphs of the same kind, till they become absolutely infamous 
for those sort of amours, 

The emperor Caligula had so accustomed himself to adulterous 
commerce, that at length he seemed to have no relish for any but 
‘married women. It is related of him, that being present at the 
marriage of Livia Orestilla with C. Piso, after the ceremony was 
over, he commanded the bride to be brought to him as his own 
wife, and ordered Piso not to touch her more; yet in a few days 
he dismissed her, and in less than two years banished ber, upon a 
suspicion that she had been with her husband in the meantime.?® 
‘Tne early part of our own history affowls several instances of 
equal atrocity. King Edwy, though scarcely fourteen years old 
when he came to the throne, ‘* on the very day of his coronation, 
_and in sight of bis lords, as they sat in council, shamefully abused 
a lady of great estate and his near kinswoman ; and shortly after 
‘slew her husband, the more freely to enjoy his incestuous plea- 
sure :?717— : 


‘Thus he from whom the nation should receive 

Justice and freedom, lies himself a slave, 

Tortured by cruel change of wild desires, 

Lash’d by mad rage, and scorch’d by brutal fires.”’ 
PRIOR. 


His younger brother and successor to the crown, King Edgar, 
|after rioting for some years in all kinds of lasciviousness, could not 
be contented without possessing himself of the beautiful Elfrida, 
‘the wife of Ethelwold, whom he assassinated with his own hands, 
that there might be no bar to his effecting his adulterous purpose,?!8 
These were gross acts, such as could have been perpetrated only 
by men who had acquired previous habits of excessive debauchery, 
and are not classed with those adulterous practices which originate 
‘in national customs,and are not the effect of an abandonment of 
principle. The following instances will fully explain my meaning. 
| “There are in Syria a sort of people called Dnesia, who by 
‘some are believed to be Christians, but in their actions are neither 
Christians nor Jews. ‘These marry their daughters, mothers, or 
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sisters, giving this for a reason,—that they bave had children by 


them, and not by others, and no one can forbid them the nse of 


their own. They have some feasts in the year, when renouncing 


any propriety m their wives, they give liberty to their friends to 


enjoy such of them as they like best.” 

‘*When one of Conchin marries, whosoever Re is, he is not 
allowed to cohabit with his bride immediately, but delivers het to 
a bramin, who first sleeps with her. These men are so feared 
and respected throughout the country, that no one dare oppose 
them.”219 

In the kingdom of Pegu, the young females are naturally so 
amorous, and the men so nice respecting female chastity, that 


many fathers take the most effectual though painful method of ° 


securing the virginity of their danghters, and even deliver them in 


that sealed state to their husbands, as a pledge of their honesty ! 


Notwithstanding all this anxiety, it is said that the king and all 
other persons of opulence, hire a person to deflower their virgin 
brides before they themselves will consummate the marriage. 2° 


In Scotland, the lords of towns and boroughs had a right to 


sleep the first night with the bride, their vassal ; but this privilege 
having been since purchased, the practice is now out of use. 
The Cacichi have divers wives, and all. who are invited to a 


wedding, use the bride at pleasure;?22 and this among persons of ° 
oD? to] 


better rank, as well as among the commonalty. 2 

A question was formerly much debated, “ whether it be lawful 
for a woman to commit adultery with ber husband’s consent.’’2%3 
St. Austin was one of those who handled this subject, and though 
he does not condemn it, he seems fearful of positively countenanc- 
ing it.?4 

There have been instances, indeed, of women who have prosti- 
tuted themselves at the instigation of their husbands, in order to 
entrap the new lover, and recover damages for seduction. 


*‘ Sed jussa coram non sine conscio 

Surgit marito; seu vocat institor, 

Seu navis Hispane magister, 

Dedecorum pretiosus emptor.’’—EIoRACE. 


Pope Sixtus V. not only punished adultery with 2 ake but also 


those who connived at the prostitution of their wives “> The fol-_ 


lowing was a remarkable instance of his severity. Charles Tasea, 


a ventlem an of Salerno, had married one of his mistresses to his — 


steward, and continsed, with the connivance of her husband, 
carry on his acenstomed commerce with his wife. Upon the pub- 


] 
: 
; 
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lication of tbe Pope’s edict against adultery, he was advised to 
forbear it; bat considering himself no subject of the Pope’s, he 
thought himself not bound to an observance of bis laws. The 
governor being informed of the affair, and finding him really a 
foreigner; was greatly at a loss how to proceed. The dread he 
stood in of Sixtus induced him to report the whole matter to his 
holiness, who was not a little displeased that he should make any 
scruple of ponishing them, and with a severe reprimand told him, 
* It was his pleasure that ‘Tasca, the husband, and the wife, should 
all three be hanged.’ Ip pursuance of this sentence, the husband 
and wife were hanged, but ‘Tasca obtained the favour of being only 
sent to the gallies. Three servants, who were acquainted with 
the affair, and had not discovered it, were severely whipped.” 

In speaking of the adulterous practices which originate in old 
national customs, I might have quoted one mentioned by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, in her Letters from Constantinople. 
She says, that “ When a man has divorced his wife in the most 
solemn manner, he can take her again upon no other terms than 
permitting another man to pass a night with her; and there are 
examples of those who haye submitted to this law, rather than not 
have back their beloved.” 

Montaigne, who hasa distinct chapter on custom, ard on the 
difficulty of effecting a change in the customs of a nation, speaks 
not only of a country where old husbands regularly lend their 
wives out to yonng men; but of one place in particular, where 
the women wear as many fringed tassels at the bottom of their 
garments as they have lain with different men, and that that woman 
is considered to be the most honourable, who can exhibit the 
greatest number of tassels. ‘To the influence of custom he also 
attributes what he calls the miracle in Chios, where, fur seven hun- 
dred years, it was not known that ever maid or wife committed any 
act to the prejudice of ber honour.?6 

in giving you an account of the punishments that different 
nations have inflicted upon adulterers, I forgot to mention the me- 
morable case of Queen Emma, who, being accused of unchaste 
familiarity with Alwyne, bishop of Winchester, was ordered by 


her son, Edward the Confessor, to pass the fiery ordeal, viz., to 


walk barefoot and blindfolded over nine red-hot ploughshares, that 
were laid at unequal distances ; and if she passed them unhurt she 


/ was to be declared innocent.2”  “ This trial,” the historian says, 


““she passed, and came off fairly, to the great astonishment of all 


_ beholders,’’228 


In after reigns, it was customary to impose a penance upon thoge 


who had been convicted of adultery, which was considered to be a 
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great mark of infamy. In the reign of James I., Sir Pecksall 
Brockas, knight, who had been convicted before the High Commis- 
sioners of many notorious adulteries with different women, was 
sentenced to stand at Paul’s Cross, in a white sheet, holding a stick 
in his hand; and he did penance accordingly on Sunday the 24th 
day of October, 1614. 279 


“Through tribes of women how he loosely ranged, 

Impatient, liked to-night, to-morrow changed ; 

And, by the instinct of capricious lust, 

Enjoyed, disdained, was grateful or unjust; 

Oh! be these scenes from human eyes concealed, 

In clouds of decent silence justly veiled! 

Oh! be the wanton images conveyed 

To black oblivion and eternal shade! 

Or let their sad epitome alone, 

And outward lines, to futures age be known, 

Enough to propagate the sure belief, 

That vice engenders shame, and folly broods o’er gree 
RIOR. 


In my zeal to amuse you with these little anecdotes, I had 
almost forgotten that I ought to have confined myself to my origi- 
nal design, viz., to show the fallacy of the doctrine “that there 
could be no crime in adulterous commerce with any woman who 
was not averse to such a connection.” This, however, I hope I 
have done to your satisfaction; and if so, I trust, my good sir, that | 
you will pardon the length and variety of my digressions. This I 
am the more emboldened to ask, because, in all my wanderings, | 
I have, I believe, culled nothing but what had some relation to the | 
subject in hand. 

In conclusion, [ would remark, that great good might be done — 
if one could have an opportunity of addressing all those kind of | 
men who lie in wait for the unwary; if one could show them the ~ 
folly of employing their time in such ignoble pursuits, and in~ 
schemes so prejudicial tu the best interests of their fellow crea-— 
tures.2%° 'T’o such, one would say,—What can make you amends 
for the risk of loss of character, loss of health, and the disgrace of 
the exemplary verdict of an indignant jury? What can ensure ~ 
you the certainty of meeting with a woman whom you can trust? 
and how do you know but you may be forming a connexion with 
a common prostitute, at the very moment you are imagining that — 
you are entreating for the favours of a virtuous anderetired woman? 
And how wouldst thou be appalled, if— 


s —_——_-——__--——o crush 
Thy slackened manhood, in the mid career 
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Of puissant deeds, untimely rushes in, 

A forward boist’rous wight, and from thy arms 
The passive spouse of all the town demands! 
Him, hung’ring after gold, nor words can charm 
Nor more persuasive wine; thy gold must pay 
The violation of the public bed ; 

Or braver steel must prove thy manly arm 

In dubious fight. Yet well if here could end 
The misery; worse perhaps ensues; a train 

Of ills of tedious count and horrid name; 

Such as of old distress’d the man else squared 
To God’s own heart, but that his wanton wiles 
Debauched the purest nymphs of Solyma; 

Nor did he from the holy marriage bed 

Refrain his loose embraces, when the wife 

Of wronged Urias he seduced; nor stopt 

Till murder crowned his lust. Hence, him the wrath 
Of righteous Heaven, awaking, long pursued 
With sore disease, and filled his loins with pain. 
All day he roared, and all the tedious night 
Bedewed his couch with tears; and still his groans 
Breathe musical in sacred song.” 231 


Notwithstanding the opinion which some may entertain of 
uman nature, and however they may decry chastity, and imagine 
aie pretension to it to be fallacious, I tiatter myself, my good sir, 
iat the instances which I have already adduced in the course of 
1ese letters, are amply sufficient to convince you, if any doubt had 
2mained on your mind, that there are men who are really conti- 
ent from principle,” and who are rewarded by a sound constitu- 
on, an approving mind, and.the applauses of the deserving and 
»usidering.28 Thus, “In the reign of Charles II., a yeoman of 
1e guards refused the mistress of the king ; the lady, who was dis- 
itisfied with her royal lover, had fixed her eyes upon this man, 
nd thought she had no more to do than speak her pleasure. He 
ot out of her way; he refused to understand her; and when she 
vessed him further, he said, “I am MarRieD!? The story reached 
e king, with all its circumstances; but they who expected an 
<travagant laugh upon the occasion were disappointed. Hesent 
r the person ; he found him a gentleman, though reduced to that 
ea station ; and, ‘ Odds fish, man,’ says he,‘ though I am not 
nest enough to be virtuous myself, I value them that are.’ He 
sve him an appointment, and respected him for life.” 2% 


Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
Is the best gift of heaven; a happiness 
That even above the smiles and frowns of fate, 
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Exalts great nature’s favourites ; a wealth 
That ne’er encumbers, nor to baser hands 
Can be transferred; itis the only good 

Man justly boasts of, or can call his own.’’135 


The world, my dear sir, is not yet entirely depraved ; and though) 
this letter is professedly on the subject of adultery, I am persuadecs 
that we have still thousands of women who are perfectly chaste, aa 
well as men who are continent; and I repeat the assertion, thaa 
all women would be so, if they could pass through life withous 
being assaulted by the seducer, or corrupted by the unprinciplec¢ 
of their own sex. 

“ We have still wives,” says M. Thomas, “ young, beautiful, anac 
affectionate, who honour their vows, and, in the most delightfal oo 
human connexions, offer the most enchanting spectacle of inno» 
cence and love; who are not ashamed to be mothers ; who devote 
their happy hours to the tenderest cares of nature ; who watch witit! 
anxiety ; who press with transport, by turns, in their lovely armss 
to their lips, to their breast, the infant whom they nourish with theiil 
milk, while the husband, in silent joy, divides his fond regards be. 
tween the mother and the child ! 

“OQ that these examples could revive among us nature andé 
manners—that we could learn how much the virtues, even for oun 
happiness, are superior to the pleasures!—how mucha simple, cor# 
dial life, where nothing is affected, where we live to ourselves, and 
to the objects of our sensibility ; ; where we enjoy by turns the dea 
lights of friendship, affection, and self-approbation ; is preferable! 
to that giddy and dissipated life, where we court continually a phan+) 
tom which eludes our pursuit, or vanishes in our embrace! ‘Then 
the women would recover their empire; then beauty, adorned witli! 
virtue, would lead captive the hearts of men, would restrain them 
from wandering, and teach them to be faithful.’%6 ft 

kkxcuse the length of this letter, and believe me, 

My dear sir, 
Yours very truly 


LETTER XXIX. 
My Dear Sir, 


Tue fourteenth cause which I assigned for the prevalence 3 
licentiousness in men and adultery in women, was the neglect olo 
mothers, in not properly preparing their daughters for the marriage 
state. Now, in order for you fully to understand my ideas on i 
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subject, it will be necessary for me to divide it into distinct parts, 
and offer you my opinions on each separately. 

. You will agree with me, that ignorance produces folly, that folly 
on either side tends to create disgust, and that disgust weakens 
affection and prepares for infidelity. I shall therefore proceed, 
without further introduction, to point out the different kinds of in- 
formation which I conceive ought to be imparted to females before 
they are allowed to enter into the state of matrimony. 

_ And, in the first place, 1 would observe, that those mothers who 
are desirous of their daughters marrying with proper views and ex- 
pectations, should explain to them the nature of the sexual inter- 
course,” thecircumstances on which its perfection depends, and 
the exquisite gratification that it is capable of affording. 

| Secondly, the proper season for consummating a matrimonial 
>ngagement, with other subjects connected therewith. 

_ Thirdly, the nature of that impotency which frequently befalls 
nen on their entering into the marriage state. 

_ Fourthly, the folly cf expecting too much from a matrimonial 
sonnexion, or of imagining that the first ardour of affection could 
or ever continue unimpaired. 

_ Fifthly, the importance of a woman’s cultivating respect for her 
musband, and paying the same attention to the neatness of her 


»erson after as before marriage ; with the fatal consequences that | 


often result from the neglect of these circumstances. 

_ Such are the instructions which every mother ought to give her 
laughters, preparatory to their becoming wives. But I must par- 
icularize, or you will not enter into my views ona subject which 
nvolves so many important objects. And, first, respecting the 
tature of the sexual intercourse. 

| Of this you will perhaps imagine that every gir] must be suffie 
jiently informed long before she is of a suitable age to become a 
vife. But this, sir, I have reason to believe, depends entirely upon 
‘ircumstances. There are many young women brought up in 
mall families in retired situations, who know nothing of the nature 
f the sexual commerce; and, when they marry, are terrified with 
| variety of ridiculous apprehensions. ‘These women, unless they 
ave passions stronger than ordinary, never overcome their dislike 
the marriage bed. This creates disgust on both sides, loosens 
he bond of affection, and induces the man to transfer his atten- 
ions to some other female who will receive his caresses with com- 
lacency and delight. This source of licentiousness is much 
reater than you would perhap easily imagine; but I assure you, 
ir, I have heard of many such instances. 

_A gentleman eminent for his literary attainments, married to a 
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sensible good-tempered woman, assured me, that during the wholee 
time that he lived with his wife, he never could have any inter-- 
course of this kind with her without many previous entreaties onp 
his part, and seldom without tears on hers. ‘The ideas of filthinesss 
and indelicacy were so united in her mind with the idea of the act,t, 
that she could not separate them, and this prevented her from re-~ 
ceiving the least gratification from that species of intercourse.» 
Now had this woman been properly informed by her mother as too 
the nature of the sexes, and been told some years before her mar-- 
riage what exquisite delight that act is calculated to impart, shee 
would probably have received much pleasure from the anticipa-- 
tion, which would have matured her passions, and made her quitee 
a different being. 

I once knew two sisters, who happened to associate with veryy 
different kind of company in their early years, which gave a dif-- 
ferent colour to their future characters, At the usual age theyy 
both married. She who was brought up in a recluse way, acknow-- 
ledged to a female friend, that she hardly knew what she had to» 
expect when she surrendered her person to her husband, and thatt 
she never had the least enjoyment in his embraces ; while the other,” 
who had mixed much with the world when a girl, frankly con-- 
fessed to the same friend, that the pleasure which she received froma 
matrimonial caresses was always exquisite beyond description. 

The consequences to the husbands were as different as might bes 
expected. The one lived happily with his wife, and had a numer- « 
ous family ; the other imbibed that settled disgust which, in an 
irascible man, would have broken out into open acts of violence, , 
aud he was under the necessity either of denying himself thos 
gratifications which nature intended he should enjoy, or of goings 
abroad for that which he could not find at home with any satis-- 
faction. Hy 

That you might not mistake me, I would just remark, that If 
would keep girls entirely ignorant of these subjects till the age of f 
puberty, and perhaps for a few years afterwards; but as soon as a 
judicious mother perceived that she could impart the information ¥ 
with safety, she should, I think, make the communication as full 
and unreserved as possible. This would induce them to think of | 
man, which would mature their passions, and occasion theit © 
breasts to grow to their proper size, without which they are never © 
likely to be either healthy mothers or good nurses. “4 

Milton had probably some such ideas as these, when he wrote 
the following lines :— 


as On she came, “ 


a Led by her heavenly maker, though unseen, : 
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And guided by his voice, nor UNINFORMED 
Of nuptial sanctity and marriage rites.” 


[he next advice which mothers should give their daughters 
yuld be respecting the proper season for consummating a matri- 
nial engagement ; for on this their future peace may, perhaps, 
-y much depend. For if a girl should be so imprudent as to 
ry immediately after a particular period, deception may arise, 
1 the husband may imagine that he bas not married a_ virgin. 
snce the poet, who was aware of this danger, cautions the hus~ 
id— 
‘*To judge with charity the varied work 
Of nature’s hand. Perhaps the 
—leaves flexible and lax 

The 7239 
The Jewish policy, which provided for almost every case of do- 
istic misfortune, has not even suffered this to escape its notice: 
‘If any man,” saith the law, “take a wife, and go in unto her, 
1 hate her, 
‘And give occasion of speech against her, and bring up an evil 
me upon her, and say, I took this woman, and when I came to 
- | found her not a maid: 
¢Then shall the father of the damsel, and her mother, take and 
ng forth the tokens of the damsel’s virginity, unto the elders of 
; city, in the gate. 
¢ And the damsel’s father shall say unto the elders, I gave my 
aghter unto this man to wife, and he hateth her, 
‘And lo, be hath given occasions of speech against her, saying, 
ound not thy danghter a maid, and yet these are the tokens of 
| daughter’s virginity ; and they shall spread the cloth before the 
iers of the city. 
‘ And the elders of the city shall take that man, and chastise 
1: 
* And they shall amerce him in an hundred shekels of silver, 
out twelve pounds ten shillings sterling,| and give them unto 
father of the damsel, because he hath brought up an evil name 
on a virgin of Israel; and she shall be his wife, he may not put 
haway all his days.” 
An accident of a similar nature, and which is sure to be attended 
‘-h unpleasant consequences, sometimes happens from the impru- 
ice or lust of the young girls themselves, and which their 
thers should on no account fail to warn them against in due 
ie. But I need not dwell upon this, as I have touched suffi- 


ot upon it already at the conclusion of my fourth letter, and 


=>where. 
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The next subject with which daughters should be made aee 
quainted who are about to marry, is respecting the nature of thaa 
imbecility which may possibly befall the husband on his first enn 
trance into the marriage state2" For, of all the occurrences thaa 
happen in consequence of matrimony, there is nothing which haa 
produced so much absurdity, or is so little understood, as this. Bui 
I must be more explicit. | 

You will then understand, my good sir, that it not unfrequently; 
happens, when a man marries a very desirable woman whom he 
passionately loves, that his impatience to possess himself of hep 
person, connected with an anxiety to afford her the highest possii 
ble gratification, shall have such an effect upon him at the moment 
as to deprive him entirely of his virility, and render him as inca-.- 
pable as a child.2#? When this happens to those who are utterlyy 
ignorant of its cause, it produces the most unpleasant consequences ;: 
sometimes, if the spell be not broken by astratagem, it may con-- 
tinue to torture the unhappy parties, not only a few nights, butt 
even for years. The following cases are a few only of those whicht 
I have met with; but they are quite to the purpose, and will shows 
you that I have not made this assertion on light grounds. 

The affair of our Edward the Confessor was, I have no doubt,, 
occasioned by this circumstance; for he married the beautiful] 
daughter of Earl Godwin, and yet never consummated the mar-- 
riage. The case is thus related by Baker :— 

“He made her his wife, but conversed not with her as a wifes; 
only at board; but not at bed; or if at bed, no otherwise than Da-- 
vid with Abishag ; and yet was content to hear her accused of in-- 
continency, whereof if she were guilty he could not be innocent.’ ! 

The monkish historians, however, attributed this to a vow off 
chastity, and hence they esteemed him a saint, and honoured him | 
with the name of ‘The Confessor.” ? 

Arthur Prince of Wales, eldest son of Henry the Seventh, mar- 
ried Catherine of Arragon, the 14th November, 1501, being then — 
sixteen years of age, and lived with her and slept with her till the 
April following, and yet, as she asserted, never really consummated 
the marriage.24 Now, sir, if you read the particulars of this ae-- 
count, which is detailed at some length by our early historians, I _ 
think you will be ready to imagine that this must have been owing | 
to imbecility on his part, and that probably arising from the cause 
we have mentioned. 3 

Henry the Eighth, who had so much experience with women, — 
when he married Anne of Cleves, was unable to enjoy her,andon | 
this account he lived with her only six months, and then persuaded 
the parliament to grant him adivorce. Baker the historian says this 
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Was owing to “some womanish defect in her body, as she spared 
not to affirm that she had never been carnally known by the king 
in all the time of their lying together,” &c. This same historian 
has in another place made a most absurd remark upon this bistori- 
cal fact :—-“ Let those,” says he, “+ who charge him with lust, show 
such another example of coniinence as was seen in him, to lie six 
months by a young lady and not to touch her; for so did he with 
the Lady Anne of Cleve.” Now the fact must have been, either 
that he bad so debilitated himself by debauchery as to be incapable 
of any act of virility, or was attacked by the temporary imbecility 
of which we are speaking .2#” 

Had the wives of these men been previously informed that their 
husbands were liable to this accident, they would have ‘treated it 
with more indifference, would have encouraged them to have dis- 
pelled their anxiety, and then in all probability the spell would 
nave been broken. 

“The negroes of Africa, that dwell in the kingdom of Sierra 
Leone, have in every city a house apart from others, where their 
laughters retire, and are instructed for one year by an old man, of 
. good family, virtuous, and religious. At the end of the year they 
ome forth well dressed, and go into the public piazza, to dance to 
everal instruments of music. Their fathers are present, and the 
oung men choose whom they like best; then, presenting some- 
hing to the old man for his trouble of instructing them, they take 
hem home, where they then complete the ceremonies of their 
Narriage,’’249 

These institutions are doubtless for the purpose of preventing 
he inconveniences above mentioned. 

I shall give you one more Case, my good sir, and my paper will 
ye full. 

In the affair of the Earl of Essex and the Lady Frances Ho- 
vard, in the reign of James the First, it was fully proved that the 
arl lived with the said lady Frances several years as man and 
vife, during which time the earl was not once able to consummate 
he marriage, although he had no bodily infirmity that prevented 
im, but was able to have ecommerce with any woman except the 
ald countess. Here it was evidently, as Archbishop Abbot told 
he king 2° ywitium nimi, non coporis 1 

The case of Dean Swift, who married Stella privately, but never 
onsummated the marriage, ought not, perhaps, to be classed with 
1€ cases above mentioned, becanse Mr. Sheridan, his biographer, 
ccounts for the fact ina very different way. “The most probable 
ution,” says he, “of this intricate affair is, that Swift having 
ved to such an advanced time of life in a state of continence, and 
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constant habit of suppressing his desires, at last lost the power oof 
gratifying them ; a case by no means singular, as more than oneée 
mstance of this kind has fallen within my knowledge.” Swift hadd 
a saying, that he ‘‘never yet saw the woman for whose sake hee 
could part with the middle of his bed.” 
Having much more to offer you on this curious fact respectingg 
the animal economy, I shall conclude for the present, and am, 
My dear sir, 
: Yours very truly. 


LETTER XXX. 


My DEAR Sir, 

I AM inclined to believe that the state of mind which I spoke oof 
in the latter part of my last letter, is more common in young marr 
ried men than people would generally imagine ; else whence arosee 
the notion of maleficiation as connected with the marriage bed, anaé 
which was formerly so common throughout Europe? In the dez- 
bates of the bishops on the case of the Earl of Essex, in the timec 
of James I., and which I mentioned before, it was asserted by somae 
of them, that there must be a “nullity propter malefictum versuus 
hane.” In France, “ the common people at the time of their marr 
riages were wont to be afraid to have the words of conjunction ins 
matrimony to be spoken aloud,—“ Quos Deus conjunxit, nemo Sepak 
ret,’—or the benediction to be publicly given, lest some witch oot 
sorcerer in the same instant should tie a knot, or play some othee 
sorcering trick, whereby the new bridegroom, so long as that knoo! 
lasted, should be disabled from actual copulation with her whom hoe 
had married ; and for avoiding that hazard, they had their wedi 
dings celebrated in the night time, and in some private place 
where none came but such friends as they dared to trust.” 

Those who are conversant with the old writers, will not fail tek 
recollect having met with several such instances. | 

Dr. Samuel Collins, in his Survey of the present state of Russiaa 
says that, “seldom a wedding passes without some witchcraft, 
(if people of quality marry) chiefly acted, as tis thought, by nunss 
whose prime devotion tends that way. I saw a fellow,” says hee 
‘coming out of the bride-chamber, tearing his hair, as though hee 
had been mad; and being demanded the reason why he did so, hee 
cried out, ‘I am undone, I am bewitched!” The remedy they usee 
is to address themselves to a white witch, who for money will une 
ravel the charm and untie the genitals. In this young man’s casee 
they were tied up by an old woman, as he conceived.”** In some 
countries they sprinkle the bed with consecrated water to prevent! 
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this kind of witchcraft. In other places they are content to 
sprinkle it with water that is not consecrated. 

Montaigne, who seems, to have been fully aware of the real 
cause of these misfortunes, has, in his chapter on the force of 
the imagination, entered very fully into the examination of this 
subject. 

“A particular friend of mine,” says he, “ one for whom I can 
be as responsible as for myself, and a man who cannot possibly 
fall under any manner of suspicion of insufficiency, and as little of 
being enchanted, having beard a companion of his make a relation 
of an unusual frigidity that surprised him at a very unseasonable 
time ; being afterwards himself engaged upon the same account, 
the horror of the former story ona sudden so Strangely possessed 
his imagination, thathe ran the same fortune that the other had 
done ; and from that time forward (the scurvy remembrance of his 
disaster running in his mind, and tyrannizing over him) he was 
extremely subject to relapse into the same misfortune.25¢ 

*“ He found some remedy, however, for this inconvenience, by 
frankly confessing, and declaring before hand to the party with 
whom he was to have to do, the subjection he lay under, and the 
infirmity he,was liable to; by which means the contention of his 
soul was in some sort appeased; and knowing that now some such 
misbehaviour was expected from him, the restraint upon those 
aculties grew less, and he suffered less from if, till at last be was 
otally freed from that vexatious infirmity.” He adds, “when a 
nan has once done a woman right, he is never after in danger of 
nisbehaving himself with that person, unless upon the account of a 
nanifest and inexcusable weakness. Neither is this disaster to be 
eared, but in adventures where the soul is over extended with 
lesire or respect, and especially where we meet with an unexpected 
pportunity that requires a sudden and quick dispatch.’257 

This, sir, is but a small part of what Montaigne has written upon 
his very curious subject; you may therefore read the remainder, 
rhich is well worth vour perusal, at your leisure. But I should 
ot do the subject justice if I omitted to give you what the cele- 
rated Mr. John Hunter has said upon it, as he has treated it more 
t large, and accounted for the effect in a more satisfactory way 
ian any writer whom I have yet seen. 

“ As the parts of generation,” said he, “are not necessary for 
le existence or support of the individual, but have a refsrence to 
ymething elsein which the mind has a principal concern ; so a 
»mplete action in those parts cannot take place without a perfect 
rmiony of body and of mind; that is, there must be both a 
»wer of body and disposition of mind; for the mind is subject to 
thousand caprices, which affect the action of these parts, 
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“ Copulation is an act of the body, the spring of which is in thes 
mind; but it is not volition: and according to the state of the 


mind, so is the act performed. ‘To perform this act well, the body 
should bein health, and the mind should be perfectly confident off 
the powers of the body; the mind should be in a state entirely dis-- 
engaged from every thing else; it should have no diflicuities, no) 
fears, no apprehensions, not even an anxiety to perform the actt 
well; for even this anxiety is a state of mind different from whatt 
should prevail; there should not be even a fear that the mind itself! 
may find a difficulty at the time the act should be performed.. 
Perhaps no fanction of the machine depends so much upon thes 
state of the mind as this. 

“Ihe will and reasoning faculty have nothing to do with thiss 
power; they are only employed in the act, so far as voluntary partss 
aré made use of; and if they ever interfere, which they some-- 
times do, it often produces another state of mind which destroyss 
that which is proper for the performance of the act; it produces aa 
desire, a-wish, a hope, which are all only diffidence and uncertainty, 
and create in the mind the idea of a possibility of the want obi 
success, which destroys the proper state of mind or necessaryy 
confidence. 

“There is perhaps no act in which a man feels himself more m-- 
terested, or is more anxious to perform well, his pride being engagedd 
in some degree, which, if within certain bounds, would produce aa 
degree of perfection in an act depending upon the will, or am 
act in voluntary parts; but when it produces a state of mind cex-- 
trary to that state on which the perfection of the act depends, aa 
failure must be the consequence. : 

“The body is not only rendered incapable of performing thiss 
act, by the mind being under the above influence, but also by thee 
mind being, though perfectly confident of its power, yet consciouss 
of an impropriety in performing it: this, in many cases, producess 
a state of mind which shall take away all power. A conscientious 
man has peen known to lose bis powers, on finding the woman he} 
was going to be connected with, unexpectedly a virgin. 

“From this account of the necessity of having the mind inde 
pendent respecting the act, we must sec that it may very oftent 
happen that the state of the mind will be such, as not to allow thee 
animal to exert its natural powers; and every failure increases thee 
evil, We must also see from this state of the case, that this act! 
must be often interrupted ; and the tree cause of this interruptionn 
not being known, it will be laid to ihe charge of the body, ont 
want of powers.28 As these cases do not arise from real inabilityy, 
ihey are to be carefully distinguished from such as do; and perhapas 
the only way to distinguish them is, to examine into the state oo! 
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mind respecting this act. So trifling often is the circumstance 
which shall produce this inability depending on the mind, that the 
very desire to please shall have that effect, asin making the woman 
the sole object to be gratified. 

** Cases of this kind we see every day ; one of which I shall re- 
late as an illustration of this subject, and also of the method of 
cure. A gentleman told me that he had lost bis virility. After 
above an hour's investigation of the case, I made out the following 
facts: thathe had at unnecessary times strong erections, which 
showed that he had naturally this power; that the erections were 
accompanied with desire, which are all the natural powers wanted ; 
but that there was still a defect somewhere, which I supposed to 
be from the mind. I imquired if all women were alike to him? 
His answer was, No; some women he could have connexion with 
as wellas ever. This brought the defect, whatever it was, into a 
smaller compass: and it appeared that there was but one woman 
that produced this inability, and that it arose froma desire to per- 

form the act with this woman well, which desire produced in the 
mind a doubt or fear of the want of success, which was the cause 
of the inability of performing the act. 

“As this arose entirely from the state of the mind produced by a 
particniar circumstance, the mind was to be applied to for the 
cure; and FT told hin that he might be cured, if he could perfectly 
rely on his own power of selfdenial. When I explained what I 
meant, he told me that he could depend upon every actof his will 
or resolution, I then told him, that if he hada perfeet confidence 
in himself in that respect, he was to go to bed to this woman, but 
first promise to himself that he would not have any connexion with 
her for six nights, let bis inclinations and powers be what they 
would; which he engaged to do, and aiso to let me know the 
result. About a fortnight after, he told me that this resolution had 
produced such a total alteration in the state of his mind, that the 

power soon tuok place ; for, instead of going to bed with the fear 

of inability, he went with fears that he should be possessed with 
too much desire, too much power, so as to become uneasy to him; 
which really bappened ; for he would have been happy to have 
shortened the time; and when he had once broken the spell, the 
mind and powers went on together, and his mind never returned 
to its former state,”’26 

The great ease with which a man is thrown off the balance when 
he is about to be engaged in this act, and the trifling circumstances 
which may deprive him of all power, are probably referred to by 
the poet in the following lines :— 

11 
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———“‘ When the high-wrought rapture calls, 
Impatient, to soft deeds, then, then retire 

rom every mortal ken. The sapient king 
(Whose loves who could defame?) in the mild gloo 
Deep in the centre of his gardens hid, 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse. 
Find then some lone obscure retreat, untrod 

By mostals else, where thick embowering shades 
Condense, to darken and embrown the day ; 
‘There, safe from all profane access, pursue 
Love’s bashful rites. For oft the curious eye 

Of prying childhood, and th’ aspect malign, 
Waning and wan, of virgin stale in years, 

Shed baneful influence on the rites of Love.’?262 


Having gone so far into detail on this branch of my subje +, 
aim almost afraid, my good sir, that you may be in dan. 
forgetting the object which L had in view in entering UO vis 
which was, to show the necessity of informing young women of the 
danger that their husbands may be in on the first night of their mar- 
nage, from these freaks of the imagination ; that they may know 
how to preserve them from despondency; and how to assist them 
in breaking a spell which might otherwise hold them in bondage 
for many years. 

In making a young girl who is about to marry fally acquainted 
with these things, the mother should not fail to inform ber, that if 
it shonld happen to her husband. she ought not to suffer it to prey 
upon her spirits, but rather to rejoice in the circumstance, as it is 
impossible that in any other way a man could give a woman so 
convincing a proof of his respect and affection. Besides, by en- 
couraging the busband not to be dispirited, she would take the. 
most effectual method of securing his affection, and preventing 
him from having recourse to other women for relief. 

As I shall not have room to consider fully the next head of this 
chapter, I will conclude for the present, and you may rely upon 
bearing from me again the first moments I have to spare, and am, 

My dear sir, 
Yours very truly. 


LETTER XXXI, 
MY DEAR SIR, 


ANOTHER kind of advice which a sensible mother will not fail 
to impart to her daughter preparatory to her marrying, respects the 
nature of conjugal affection, and the folly of expecting too much 
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felicity from any matrimonial connexion, or of imagining that the 
first ardour of love can continue for ever unimpaired. 

The notion which many women entertain that their husbands 
cannot feel a proper attachment towards them if they ever relax 
in their affectionate attentions, or pay less adoration to their per- 
sons than they did when they were lovers,”* is a fruitful source of 
dissatisfaction, producing peevishness in the wife, and disgust, 
scorn, and contempt on the part of the husband. For the truth 
is, that the affection which usually subsists between a newly-mar- 
ried couple cannot in its nature continue, but will either give 
place to a rational and permanent friendship, or will by degrees be 
dissipated, and leave nothing of any value in iis stead.264 

Sir John Suckling, a poet who wrote nearly two hundred years 
ago, has rather rather odly expressed the same idea in the follow- 
ing lines: . 

“ Women enjoyed (whate’er before they’ ve been) 
Are like romances read, or sights once seen : 
Fruition’s dull, and spoils the play, much more 
Than if one read or knew the plot before ; 

"Tis expectation makes a blessing dear, 

Heaven were not heaven if we knew what’t were.” 


It has been well said, that “ it is respect for the understanding 
that keeps alive tenderness for the person ;” but, I believe, let 
there be ever so good sense, and that on both sides, it would still 
be folly to expect that the degree of love which subsisted between 
two individuals in the days of courtship should continue unim- 
paired through the whole of a martied life.265 Let this trath be 
fully impressed on the minds of both sexes, and then there will be 
less dissatisfaction in the matrimonial connexion, aud fewer ij- 
ducements to either party to look abroad for sensual vratifica- 
fon. 

Another species of instruction which T have mentioned as neces- 
sary to be imparted by a mother to ber daughter, respects the im- 
portance of a woman’s cultivating and cherishing that respect for 
her husband which will induce her to pay the same attention to the 
neatness of her person after as before marriage; with the fatal 


- consequences which often resalt from the neglect of these circum- 


stances, and ofher subjects connected therewith. 

If a girl is lively in her manners, clean in her person, and neat 
in her dress, so as to enchain the affections of a man who is every 
way worthy of her, and after marriage becomes heavy, .slovent!: 
and dirty, what can she expect bat that her husband’s attachmen, , 
will be weakened? And who can she blame but herself, if his at. 


~ 
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tentions are at length transferred to some other female, whose society 
he can enjoy with more pleasure and less disgust ? 

An elegant writer has remarked, that ‘‘if men and women took 
‘half'as much pains to dress habitually neat, as they do to ornament, 
or rather to disfigure their persons. much would be done towards the 
attainment of purity of mind. But women only dress to gratify 
men of gallanty ; for the lover is always best pleased with the simple 
garb that sits close to the shape.” Again: ‘ the shameful indolence 
of many married women, and others a little advanced in life, fre- 
quently leads them to sin against delicacy. For, though convinced 
that the person is the band of union between the sexes, yet how 
often do they, from sheer indolence, or to enjoy some triffling indul- 
gence, disgust !’'267 

As everything will be done by a wise woman that she can devise to 
preserve the affection of her husband, she should be given to under- 
stand by her mother, that she has not only to pay a proper attention 
to her person and general deportment, but that it also behoves her 
never to rebuff his reproaches, but to receive his caresses, willingly 
and cheerfully, whenever there is no physical objection to such an 
intercourse. A frigid carelessness in this particular has, I believe, 
been the means of driving many men from home for that satisfaction 
which it was the duty of the wife to have afforded. But it would be 
needless to say more on this head at present, as it will fall under 
consideration when we come to treat of the next branch of our 
subject. 

This conversation will naturally lead a judicious mother to touch 
upon the possibility there is of a man, who is thus treated, being 
infected with disease by strange women—a disease that may not 
only torment himself, but be communicated to her, and may even 
contaminate the blood of her innocent children,x— — 


For now this plague attacks 
With double rancour, and severely marks 
Modern offenders: slily undermines 
The fame and nose, that by unseemly lapse 
Awkward deforms the human face divine 
With ghastly ruins, ARMSTRONG, 


Monsieur Martinelli, in his ‘ Istoria Critica Della Della Vita 
Civile,” when speaking of this disease, has these remarkable words: 
‘¢ What ought to make my advice generally practised, is the disease 
known by the name of the French or Neapolitan distemper, with 
which the poor mothers, or nurses, by the husband’s debauchery, 
are liable to be infected—are liable, did I say? The case is 
so monstrously frequent, that whilst I was in Naples no nurse 
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was received into a family of any credit without a surgeon’s pre- 
vious inspection; and sometimes even they were deceived, and so 
indeed were the tainted subjects themselves for a long time—such 
is the lurking nature of that distemper.” 

It would surely be a poor consolation to a sensible woman, who 
had been the means of driving her husband to a society where he 
became inoculated with this dreddful virus, to inveigh against his 
incontinence, and lay the blame upon his lecherous disposition, and 
the want of a proper affection towards her. 

In considering further what advice it would be expedient to give 
to females, I would just remark, that it may also not be unworthy 
the notice of an anxious mother to apprise her daughter of the in- 
jury which a girl sometimes sustains on the first night of her mar- 
Fiage, from the foolish impetuosity of a young man who has been 


alarm her a little, it would onl y have the effect of giving her courage 
to expostulate with her husband, and urge him to observe that 
affectionate and patient caution which will enable him to give her 
the least possible pain, and yet eventually effect his purpose equally 
well. This she will have little difficulty in doing, when the cur. 
tains of evening are drawn around them; for the most modest 
women in the world are capable of saying in darkness? what they 
could not utter in broad daylight. The poet who has entered into 
the minutize of these things more than any other, has thus cau- 
tioned the young bridegroom :— 

$6 —Be not 

Precipitant, but Spare a virgin’s pain; 

Ah, spare a gentle virgin !—spare yourself! 

Lest sanguine war love’s tender rites profane 

With fierce dilaceration, and dire pangs 

Reciprocal. Nor droop because the door 

Of bliss seems shut, and barricaded strong ; 

But triumph rather in this faithful pledge 

Of innocence and fair virginity 

Inviolate.” 


The last thing which occurs to me as necessary for a mother to 
give her daughter information upon, is the animal economy as far 
as regards the secretion, &c, of the spermatic fluid. This, Sir, 
may appear to you to be needless, but if I can show you that a 
total ignorance on this subject has often produced serious inconve- 
niences, I am sure you will agree with me in thinking that full in- 
formation on these points must be very desirable. 

What I more particularly refer to is this: you know there are 
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particular times when a man is necessarily deprived of the pleasure 
of sexual intercourse with his wife ; such as the last months of ges- 


- tation, several weeks after accouchment, and at other periodical 


times,’ when she is not in a state of pregnancy. Now, when some 
of these periods of deprivation happen to be longer than ordinary, 
the wife is apt to imagine that it is impossible her husband could 
refrain from the enjoyment of woman for so long a time, and there- 
fore begins to suspect his fidelity, which lessens her confidence and 
prepares her for the reception of all sorts of injurious and ridiculous 
surmises. And, as it is not likely that a woman can harbour these 
fears for any considerable time without her husband being aware 
of her apprehensions, she drives him, perhaps, to the commission 
of the very act which she so much feared, and which he probably 
never thought of while he was conscious of an entire and recipros 
cal confidence subsisting between them. 

To remove this ground of jealousy, I would have a mother in- 
form her daughter, that it is not absolutely necessary for a man to 
have perpetual means of access to women; for that, if they are not 
very libidinous, and are really desirous of strictly observing the 
marriage vow, they will have little difficulty in being continent 
during the periods above mentioned. And to satisfy them on this 
head, they should be told, that Nature, who gives them _periodicai 
relief, has provided also for the relief of man at those times when 
the spermatic flaid, for want of employment, would otherwise be in- 
supportably troublesome and injurious. For that, whenever this 
important secretion is not employed in the way for which it was 
originally given, it is taken up again by the absorbent vessels into 
the system; and instead of injuring the man who is thus continent, 
that it strengthens and invigorates the whole powers of body and 
mind.” ‘This matter is stated by a celebrated writer, whom I have 
before quoted, with so much perspicuity and force, that I am sure 
you will be glad to see the whole passage. 

“Many,” says he, “still dream of the bad physical effects that 
attend continence; but it cannot be remarked too often, that the 
generative juices are not destined merely for evacuation, but prin- 
cipally for being again imbibed into the blood, and for strengthen- 
ing us. AndI cannot help here taking notice of a regulation, 
which in this respects secures our moral freedom, and is therefore 
an exclusive peculiarity of man. [allude to that natural periodical 
evacuation of these juices, which are designed partly for producing 
and partly for nourishing the fruit; the pollutiones nocturne among 
men, and the menstrua among women. Man should be always 
ready for propagating, but not constrained to it like the brutes; 
and this is prevented by these natural evacuations, They rescue 
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man from the slavery of being subject to mere brutal impulse, aud 
enable him to regulate his desires according to reflection and moral 
laws, and thus protect his moral freedom. Both sexes are by these 
means freed from the physical mischiefs which might ensue from 
not gratifying this desire; there exists no longer any insuperable 
and merely animal necessity for indulging it; and man is at fall 
liberty, unless he deprive himself of this advantage by stimulating 
the propensity too much, of gratifying it or not, even when a higher 
moral object may require it. A new and strong proof that the 
physical nature of man was suited to his higher moral perfection, 
and that this object is one of his most inseparable and essential 
properties.27 

These remarks of Hufeland remind me of another subject men- 
tioned by him, and on which I conceive every judicious mother 
ought to give her daughter some advice. I refer to the moment of 
generation; andif I can find room, I will transcribe the whole 
passage. 

‘“This,” says he, “ is of much more importance than commonly 
believed, and has great influence on the life of the future being. 
The first germ of a new creature is here quickened ; the first vital 
power is communicated to it. How much must the perfection or 
imperfection of the products be determined by a perfect or imper- 
fect, a sound or diseased, condition of the active causes! 

“Ts it not then to be wished, that parents would pay some atten- 


tion to this remark, and never forget that the above moment is of ni 


the utmost importance ; that it is the moment of creation; and 
that nature, not without reason, has connected with it the highest 
exaltation of our existence ? 

“ However difficult it may be to collect observations from expe- 
rience on this subject, I have known some undeniable instances 
where children, begotten in the moment of intoxication, remained 
stupid and idiots during their whole lives. Now, what can be 
effected by the highest extremity, may be done on a small scale by 
a mean degree ; and why should it not be admitted, that a being 
procreated at the period of ill humour, bodily indisposition, or ner- 
vous debility, may carry with it, during its whole existence, some 
particles of these evils? Hence the evident preference of the child 
of love to the children of duty.?” 

‘In my opinion, therefore, it is of the utmost importance, even 
in the married state, that this moment should be confined to a period 
when the sensation of collected powers, ardent passion, and of a 
mind cheerful and free from care, invites us to it on both sides — 
and this forms a new ground against the too frequent, forced, or 
mechanical enjoyment of wedded love.” 
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faving nothing more to offer on this branch of the subject, I 
have only to beg you to favour me with your opinion on what I 
have advanced, and to continue to believe me, 

My dear sir, 
Yours faithfully. 


LETTER XXXII. 
MY DEAR SIRe 


Tre subject which next offers itself to our consideration, is the 
carelessness of wives in not paying due attention to the habits, ine 
clinations, and passions of their husbands, and which I have men- 
tioned as another source of the licentiousness and profligacy which 
abound among us, 4 

A sacred writer hath said, “ Let the husband render unto: the 
wife due benevolence ; and likewise also the wife unto the hus- 
band. Defraud you not one another, except it be with consent for 
atime.” But notwithstanding this injunction, many women who 
have little or none of the sexual passion, and are naturally cold in 
their attachments, have never any anxiety about favouring the 
habits and inclinations of their husbands, and make no scruple of 
refusing them that intercourse to which all laws human and divine 
entitle them. I have reason to believe, sir, that there are innu- 
merable women of this class, who drive their husbands to seek for 
other females with whom they can cohabit without check or hind 
rance ;”° and yet these very women, if they knew that their hus- 
bands had a connexion of that kind, would be the the loudest in 
their invectives against immorality and incontinence. 

I cannot say I know it of my own knowledge, but the author of 
Essays published fifty years ago, under the title of “The Wife,” 
asserts that “ nothing is more common than for a wife, on having 
the least piquant words with her husband, to refuse sleeping with 
him that night; but this, methinks, is strangely impolitic ;. he either 
loves her, or he does not love her; if the former, his love will cer- 
tainly be weaned by this behaviour being frequently repeated ; and 
if the latter, this will give his indifference a good excuse for con- 
tinuing what she begins; so that, which way soever his heart has 
been affected towards her, they will in time become entirely aliens 
to each other.” The author then relates a very curious story to 
verify the above assertion ; but as it is too long for me to transcribe 
in this letter, I must refer you to the book itself, 

A female writer bas remarked, that “when a man and woman 


‘ 
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come to live together, a thousand little incidents, impossible to 
be enumerated, will every day, almost every hour, present her with 
opportunities of showing her readiness to oblige him, none of which 
she should on any account let slip. Thus, by foreknowing what 
will please him, she will have it in her power to anticipate his very 
Wishes, and to endear herself to the man whose affection alone can 
make her truly happy :— 


‘She that can please is certain to persuade, 
To-day beloved, to-morrow is obeyed.” 


But there are many women who, so far from studying the dispo- 
sitions and inclinations of their husbands, do, as I have said before, 
even refuse them that animal gratification to which, as married men, 
they are entitled. And if they do not absolutely refuse them, they 
ure so cold and devoid of passion, and make those kind of excuses 
which, while they increase a man’s desire, deprive him of all power 
of accomplishing his wishes.2* A more mortifying circumstance 
ould not surely be conceived, or one so likcly to induce a man to 
eave home in search of a female who would receive him to her 
irms with more complacency, ‘This conduct in general proceeds, 
is I have before stated, from thoughtlessness and frigidity of con- 
titution! but in some it may arise from those mistaken notions 
which novels and such trash instill into the female mind. Even 
writers of credit have sometimes fallen into most egregious errors 
yn this subject, which have done infinite mischief. Take the follow- 
ng passage, which is found in Rousseau’s Emilius, as an example. 


“* Would you have your husband constantly at your feet? keep 
jim at some distance from your person. You will long maintain 
he authority in love, if you know but how to render your favours 
are and valuable. It is thus you may employ even the arts of 
oquetry in the service of virtue, and those of love in that of reason.” 
_ A more obnoxious passage I do not ever recoliect to have met 
vith on this subject, or one so likely to lay the seeds of dissatis- 
action and disgust between those who ought to live in the most 
mreserved intercourse. But perhaps Rousseau did not mean 
xactly what he has expressed, and only intended to advise the 
vife to a momentary kind of toyful repulse,?’ or to the adoption o, 
hose pleasant and infantile airs which increase desire and heighten 
he ecstacies of fruition. ~~» 

Waving however this disquisition, I am fully of opinion, sir, that 
/woman who wishes to act with propriety towards her husband, 
hould never positively refuse his embraces, but should consider 
erself bound at all times and at all hours to be ready to minister 
o those pleasures to which his passions may impel him.?” And if 
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she is wise, she will never fail to receive him in that way which ss 
conceives will be most likely to increase his desires, and give hii 
the most delight during the evanescent moments of their gratifico 
tion. , 

It is probable that most women receive as much delight dariir 
this act as men, and perhaps more ; but where that is not the caas 
I am sure it is their interest to conceal their apathy, if they cea 
from their husbands ; and if not, so to conduct themselves as shas 
convince them that they will cheerfully submit to any inconvern 
ence for the sake of promoting their gratification. This kind. 
female submission is beautifully described by Milton :— 


“So spake the general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreproved 

And meek surrender, half embracing leaned 
On our first father, half her swelling breast 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 

Of her loose tresses hid; he in delight 

Both of her beauty and submissive charms 
Smiled with superior love, and pressed her lip 
With kisses pure.” 


I am so persuaded, sir, of the importance of this kind of conn 
duct on the part of the women, that I look upon those mothers | 
be much to blame who do not urge it upon their daughters whee 
about to marry, and also if they neglect, after marriage, to inquiiit 
of them how they behave in this respect. Should they find thas 
their daughters receive that satisfaction from connubial love whice 
nature designed for them, all is well; they may then dismiss thee 
apprehensions, and rest assured that self-interest will impel thers 
not to neglect the gratification of their husbands. But should 
mother hear a confession from her daughter that she receives no 
pleasure in the embraces of an uxorious husband, and that she dee 
tests the act ; it would then behove her to talk very seriously ta hee 
upon the subject! and to tell her that she is depriving herself u 
the highest delight that human nature is capable of enjoying. 

She might also assure her, if she would be obedient to her huss 
band’s wishes, and strive to receive pleasure from his embraces 
that this pleasure would in time come, and that then she would bt 
more and more surprised at her former reluctance and folly. Hee 
mother should also attempt to awaken her fears, by assuring hee 
that her conduct has a direct tendency to drive her husband abroae: 
for his sexual gratifications; and that ifa steady respectable mam 
should become changed to a licentious and extravagant libertines 
she will have nothing to do but to pity him, and blame herself foi 
her own egregious folly. 


ON TEMPERAMENT. 


There are instances, indeed, of women who have married with 
the design of keeping themselves separate from their husbands; 
pot these are not marriages, either in the eye of nature or of the 
aw. 

We are told that Pulcheria, the sister of the emperor Theodosius 
the younger, and who was, after his death, elevated to the throne 
herself, thought fit to give her hand to Marcian, a Roman senator 
far advanced in life, but with this express condition, that she had 
a solemn promise from him that her virginity should be preserved ; 
and under this promise they lived together as man and wife?” It 
has also been said, that our king Edward the Confessor, who mar- 
ried Edgitha, one of the handsomest women of his court, never 
once enjoyed her person, owing to a vow of chastity that he had 

made.,?78 


“ Not the dull pairs whose marble forms 
None of the melting passion warms, 

Can mingle hearts and hands; 
Logs of green wood, that quench the coals, 
Are married just like stoic souls, 

With oziers for their bands.” 


__ If such people were acquainted with the physiology of the human 
frame, they would know that connubial love is one of heaven’s best 
gifts to man; that it tends to hide a multitude of faults ; and that, 
instead of giving way to an unsocial frigidity of temper, it is their 
‘greatest interest to cultivate the affectionate feelings, and to try to 
outdo each other in giving and receiving pleasure. 


“So said he, and forbore nor glance nor toy 

Of amorous intent, well understood 

Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious fire. 

Her hand he seized, and to a shady bank, 

Thick overhead with verdant roof embower’d, 
He led her nothing loth. Flowers were the couch, 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 

And hyacinth, earth’s freshest softest lap. 

There they their fill of love and love’s disport 
Took largely.” 


e 


Hufeland has remarked, that ‘all those who attained to the 
highest degree of longevity were abundant in the generative power, 
and that it remained faithful to them to the latest period of their 
existence. They married in general,” he says, “late in life, and, 
as their wives asserted, not merely pro forma.” Dr. Ramazzini, in 
his Treatise on the Preservation of the Health of Princes, has also 
said, that ‘‘a moderate use of the pleasures of love helps the circu- 
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lation of the blood, and enlarges the vessels;? which gives hii 
occasion to observe, that women were not ignorant of this laa 
effect in ancient times.?”9 

The following apostrophe to love is so spirited, and the sent 
ments so just, that I trust you will thank me for transcribing it :— 


“ Almighty Love! O unexhausted source 

Of universal joy! First principle 

Of Nature all creating. Harmony 

By which her mighty movements all are ruled! 
Soft tyrant of each element—whose sway 
Resistless through the wilds of air is felt, 
Through earth, and the deep empire of the main! 
Thy willing slaves, we own thy gentle power, 

In us supreme, with kind endearments raised 
Above the merely sensual touch of brutes. 

By thy soft charm the savage breast is tamed, 
The genius raised. Thy heavenly warmth inspires 
Whate’er is noble, generous, or humane, 

Or elegant; whate’er adorns the mind, 

Graces or sweetens life: and without thee 
Nothing or gay or amiable appears,’’28° 


Relying, sir, upon your goodness to excuse me in making a dil. 
gression from the subject which is more immediately under ouw 
consideration, I think it right to remark, that where young people 
have full health, and are not devoid of the usual. passions of ou 
nature, there is, perhaps, more danger of their erring on the other! 
side of the question, and of injuring their constitutions by indulge: 
ing too much in love.28! 

Hufeland, whom I have before quoted, says, “If it be askedi, 
what is meant by excess in physical love? my answer. is,— Wher’ 
either sex indulges that passion too early, before the body is com4- 
pletely formed ; females before the age of eighteen, and males be-~ 
fore that of twenty; when this enjoyment is too often and toe 
violently repeated, which may be known by the following conse-- 
quences—lassitude, dejection, and loss of appetite.’ 283 - a 

The same writer, having asserted that “one great ground off 
long life lies in a perfect. organization of the generative power,”” 
adds, “‘ But what deserves to be particularly remarked is, these oldi 
people did not use this power with profusion, but managed it eco-- 
nomically and regularly. They had been sparing of it in theirr 
youth, and all of them were married; which is undoubtedly thes 
surest and best means of preserving order in this respect,”?84 
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66 


| This lesson weigh _ 

Ye tender pairs. Indulge your gentle flames, 
Each fondest wish, and bathe your souls in love. 
But let discretion guard the hour of bliss. 
Virtuous in pleasure. So you shall enjoy 
Pleasure unmixt, and without thorn the rose. 
This caution scorn’d, beware the event perverse ; 
Expect for pleasure, pain and sharp remorse ; 
For love, aversion; and each broken vow, 

The jest of fools, the pity of the wise.’?285 


“The love' we bear our wives,” says Montaigne, in his Essay on 
loderation, “ is very lawful, and yet theology thinks fit to curb 


‘travagant and sensual in the exercise of the matrimonial duty, 
is lesson,—that the very pleasures they enjoy in the society of 
ir wives, are reproachable if immoderate; and that a_licentious 
d riotous** abuse of them are faults as reprovable here, as ille- 
limate and adulterous practices, Marriage is-a solemn and re- 
ious tie ; therefore the pleasure we extract from it should be a 
er and serious delight,’ a kind of discreet and conscientious 
pasure,’’288 

“‘ Nature,” says another writer, “in everything demands respect, 
d those who violate her laws, seldom violate them with impu- 
y.° ‘The weak enervated women, who particularly catch the 
ention of libertines, are unfit to be mothers, though they may 
nceive ; so that the rich sensualist, who has rioted among women, 
eading depravity and misery, when he wishes to perpetuate his 
me, receives from his wife only a half-formed being, that inherits 
th its father’s and mother’s weakness. Surely nature never in- 
ided that women, by satisfying an appetite, should frustrate the 
Y purpose for which it was implanted.” 2% 

Lycurgus, who was aware of the injury that young married 

ple often sustain from too frequent indulgence ip the pleasures 

love, ordained that husbands should not sleep every night in the 

1e bed with their wives ; and when he was asked why he had 

de such a law, answered, that he had done it for three reasons : 

irst, because a man would be more brisk and lively by not 

ing his wife always by his side; secondly, because the love of a 

rried couple would be revived and kept up by that means; and 

dly, because this would be a means of their producing children 

i stronger and more lively constitution.2» 

Vith people who allow themselves to be guided more by cir- 

stances and present enjoyment than by reason, this precaution 

be wise lawgiver uf antiquity may probably have had its use ; 


id restrain it. I will therefore teach such husbands as are too - 
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but when there is respect and real affection on both sides, and theiir 
connubial embraces are regulated by prudence, they will never bee 
productive of any ill consequences whatever. On the contrary/, 
every opportunity of sexual intercourse will give a pleasurablee 
satisfaction which the libertine knows nothing of; it will moree 
securely rivet their attachment to each other, and will be a delight4- 
ful pledge of lasting and augmented felicity. 


** Yet not to love, (thus polishing the soul, 

Thus charming; though of every finer breast 
The sovereign joy) yet not to love alone 

Yield languid all your hours. The self-same cates 
Still offered soon the appetite offend ; 

The most delicious soonest. Other joys, 

Other pursuits, their equal share demand 

Of cultivation. These with kindly change 

Will cheer your sweetly varied days; from these 
With quicker sense you shall, and firmer nerves, 
Return to love when love again invites. 

Be those the last neglected which inform 

With virtue, sense and elegance the mind; 
Those that before were amiable improve, 

And lend to love new grace and dignity,’’292 


I trust I shall be able to dispatch in one other letter, the wholee 
of the remaining matter that may present itself under this head obf 
gur subject, and am, with much obligation and esteem, 


My dear sir, : 
Yours very truly. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


Dear Sir, | 
Tue ridiculous and unprofitable jealousy which some wives 
entertain of their husbands, and which is often productive of un 
happy consequences, falls naturally under this chapter, and deservess 
a word or two before we pass on to the remaining particulars off 
our subject. ‘This jealousy is very often unfounded ; bat should it! 
be otherwise, and should a wife have the best reasons for believingg 
that some other female shares with her in the attentions of her hus-- 
band, ‘tears aud upbraidings, grief and rage, will be all equallyy 
vain, and will only serve to widen the breach between them; all] 
the wife can rationally do, is to endeavour to make home as please = 
ing to him as possible; to stifle all her sighs, and conceal the agas« 
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es of a bleeding heart beneath a face of smiles—a lesson difficult 
) practice, yet the only one that affords the least prospect of re- 
aiming him, or of triumphing over her rival in bis affections. 
Monsieur Martinelli, in bis history of Civil Life, relates the fol- 
wing story—the scene lies in Florence, while he was resident 
ere :—** A person of rank,” says he, ‘‘ having married a lady of 
rtue and beauty, happened to cast his eye upona girl, who being 
or, was easily induced to comply with his desires. The lady, 
‘ug sensible of sone abatement in her husband’s love, soon dis- 
vered the true cause ; and finding, on a closer examination, that 
r rival’s apartments were very meanly furnished, she gave direc- 
ns for fitting them up with an elegance answerable to her hus- 
nd’s condition. At bis next visit the husband was not a little 
rprised at so agreeable an alteration, and commended the good 
é she had made of his liberality. His charmer told him, that 
ey were of his own sending, at least they were brought by men 
his own livery, This gave the gentleman to understand from 
lence this new furniture must come; and, upon his returning 
me and questioning his lady about it, she answered, that such was 
r affection for him, that she loved him in all places, and was de- 
ous of doing anything for his convenience, credit, and comfort. 
iis behaviour effectually broke off the new intrigue, aud occa- 
ned him to confine his love entirely to his deserving lady, who 
d the generosity to settlean annuity on the forsaken girl.” 2% 

A story equally creditable to the good sense and good temper of 
vife, is related hy Miss Fielding, ina book of hers, which I have 
‘ore mentioned. é 

“A gentleman of very ancient family, and very considerable 
ate, was married to a lady of beauty, wit, virtue, and good 
nour; but thongh he knew and acknowledged the merits of his 
e, he was aman of so depraved a taste, that the most dirty 
vdy he could pick up frequently supplied her place within his 
as, 

‘It happened that riding one morning to take the air, he met a 
ged country wench, with a pair of wallets, or coarse linen bags, 
ywn over her shoulder. He stopped his horse, and asked what 
had got there ; to which she replied, that it was broken vic- 
is, and that her mother and she had no sustenance but what 
y got from the charity of the cooks at great honses. “ You 
d not be in haste, I suppose,” said he; “if you will go with me 
) yonder field, I will give you something to bay you a new 
mn.’ 

The poor girl needed not much persuasion; on which he 
hted from his horse, and threw the bridle over a hedge-stake; 
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and the girl at the same time hung her bags on the pummel of thix 
saddle, to prevent their coming to any harm ; then followed thle 
gentleman, a little way out of the road, where they soon finishees 
their amour. 

“The horse, however, not liking his situation, found means tt 
get loose, and ran directly home. The lady by chance was at thi 
window, when he came galloping into the court-yard. She was éa 
first a little frighted, to see him without his rider ; but on secinny 
the bags, called to have them brought to her, and on their being 
so, was not ata loss to guess the meaning of this adventure. 

“She then ordered the cook to empty the wallets, and put whaat 
ever she found in them in a clean dish, and send it up in the firms 
course that day at dinner; which accordingly was done. 

“The husband on missing his horse, walked home, aid brougkh 
with him two neighbouring gentlemen whom he met with on bhi 
way; but these guests did not prevent the lady from prosecuting 
her intention ; the beggar’s provision was set on the table—remn 
nants of stale fowls, bones half picked, pieces of beef, mutton 
jamb, with lumps of bread, promiscuously huddled together, madd 
a very comical appearance. Every one had their eyes upon thi 
dish; and the husband, not knowing what to make of it, cried ov 
pretty hastily,—‘* What’s this? what have we got here?” ‘TT 
which the lady, with the greatest gaiety, replied, “Tt is a nev" 
fashioned olio, my dear; it wants not variety ; [ think there isi 
little of everything ; and I hope you will eat heartily of it, as it 1 
a dish of your own providing.” 

“ The significant smile which accompanied these last words, ¢24 
well as the tone of voice in which they were spoken, making bit 
remember where the girl had hung her wallets, threw him into) 
good deal of confusion; which she perceiving, ordered the dish 11 
be taken away, and said, ‘I see you do not like it, my dear; theres 
fore when next you go to market, pray be a better caterer.’ —‘ Font 
give this,’ cried he, ‘and I promise never to go to any such marker 
more !”” 7 

I have read of another Jady, who cn her hasband’s first intimaal 
ing that he apprehended she loved some other man better than hing 
self, pretended to fall into a violent fit of langhter, and then, taking 
him round the neck, said to him,—“ Take care, my dear, that yoo 
do not make me vain. I now think myself both happy and hoe 
noured in being your wife; but if you are jealous of me, I shaa 
imagine there is something extraordinary in me.” f 

sv this method, which she constantly pursued whenever she pee 
ceived in him any indications of jealousy, she not only cured hill! 
entirely of that passion, but became more endeared to him by bee 
wit and good humour. 
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fiow much more commendable was the behaviour of these 
women than that of those who rail at their impradent or inconti- 
nent husbands, and by their conduct render that home, which be- 
fore was undesireable, quite hateful and unsupportable ! 

And though some may imagine that this kind of generous treat- 
ment is more than what can be expected at the hands of an in- 
jured and insulted wife. there are many instances on record of 
women who have gone much greater lengths for the sake of pro- 
moting the comfort, and favouring the habits, of a beloved husband. 

Sarah, Leah, and Rachel, gave the most beautiful of their maids 
to their husbands. Livia preferred the passion of Augustus to her 
own interest; and the wife of King Dejaturus of Stratonica not 
only gave up a fair young maiden that served her to her husband’s 
embraces, but caretully brought up the children he had by ber, and 
assisted them in the succession to their father’s crown. It is also 
related of Zenobia, the celebrated Queen of Palmyra, that when- 
ever she found herself pregnant, she willingly consented to her 
husband’s associating with other females, and would never receive 
his embraces again until after accouchment and complete re- 
covery.2% 

in my opinion, where there is any impediment on the part of the 
-Wonian, or any obstacle on the part of the man, as far as respects 
her in particular, it is much better for the wife to consent volun= 
tarily and cheerfully to his choosing a concubine, than for him to 
become the victim of promiscuous intercourse. Among the Jews, 
aman might sue out a divorce against his wife, merely because 
“she did not find favour in his eyes ?’ and I never heard of any 
serious inconvenience that resulted from the practice. For, what- 
ever liberty the state might allow, a man would pause before he 
took such a measure; and it would not be likely ever to be resorted 
to but in cases where the parties found themselves entirely unsuit- 
able for each other. 

The celebrated marshal Saxe, in the year 1756, published a large 
treatise on the art of war, which contains likewise many curious 
and judicious reflections on the propagation of the human Species ; 
and some of his remarks are so closely allied to the subject of this 
letter, I will close it with such extracts from it as I think will not 
be undeserving your notice, 

“The extraordinary diminution of mankind since the time of 
Julius Ceesar, has,” says he, “ frequently employed my thoughts; 
but if we consider how much the Jaws obstruct propagation, we 
shal! be no longer surprised at this decrease. Our present system 
of marriage and educatisn are both enemies to propagation. ‘The 
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best years of our females are lost in the expectation of a husband ; 
yet nature will be obeyed, and the destruction of the generative 
faculties is the consequence. Coquetry and debauchery succeed ; 
and the reputation cf virginity contributes not a little to the dimi- 
nution of mankind. 

“To this we may add, that itis possible a woman may have no 
children with the husband she has, who with another might have 
many. Some mutual disgust may be the cause; or the whole sys- 
tem is, perhaps, repugnant to the laws of nature. 

*¢ The first commandment which man received from his Creator, 
was Increase and multiply ; yet it is that to which we pay the least 
regard. 

‘*¢ A legislator who would form a proper system of propagation, 
would at once put au end to debauchery, as it is certainly unnatu- 
ral, Such a legislator might constitute a monarchy that would be- 
come formidable to the whole world. His first care should be to 
inculcate this principle, viz. that sterility was the effect of de- 
bauchery, He must also prescribe to each mother some immua- 
nity in proportion to the number of her children. 

‘** But in order to people the earth more effectually, it would be 
necessary to establish a law by which all marriage contracts should 
continue in force for the space of five years only; and that they 
could not not be renewed without a dispensation, in case they had 
in that time produced no children ; but that those who had re- 
newed their marriage three times, having had children, should 
then be inseparable. All the theologians in the world cannot prove - 
the least impiety in this system, as marriage was instituted only 
with a view to propagation. 

“Were women allowed to choose their hushands accord- 
ing to their inclination, and that only for a limited time, we 
should not find them acting against, nature. ‘The time for — 
love would come, and all that time would be properly eim- 
ployed. Debauchery would be at an end, as the laws of nature 
would be satisfied without it; and the great facility of marrying 
and parting would induce all mankind to marry. It would also 
be the most effectual means to stop that horrid contagion which 
daily is, as it were, devouring mankind. To be convinced of this 
truth, we need only compare the people amongst whom this dis 
sease began, with those who have been less pestered with it.” 

Having nothing more to add on this subject, am, 

My dear sir, 
Yours very truly. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 
My Dear Sir, 


We now come to consider the effect which is produced on the 
morals of the community by the employment of male accoucheurs 
in preference to those of the female sex, and which I have men- 
tioned as one cause of the prevalence of licentiousness and adul- 
tery. 

T have always though, ever since I became accustomed to reflec. 
‘ion, that there was something very improper in allowing profes. 
sional men so easy an access to our wives, and had no doubt but 
hat it often laid the foundation of very serious misfortunes; but 
1ot being, you know, an accoucheur myself, I felt some hesitation 
n classing this among the causes of adultery, lest I shoald have no 
acts to adduce that would be convincing to you, or likely to bring 
ou over to my opinion. But just now [ have been fortunate 
nough to procure the sight of a scarce little work entitled— 
‘Thoughts on the ‘Times, and on the Profligacy of Women,’ in 
‘hich ‘this subject is treated very fully ; and though I am not at 
berty to send you the book, I have leave to keep it long enough 
» allow me to transcribe for you the most material facts and argu- 
ents, which will, I think, furnish you with some new ideas, and 
lieve me from the necessity of searching elsewhere for informa- 
on on the subject. 

“The custom,” says he, “of employing men-midwives unneces- 
Tily, is so flagrantly in breach of modesty and delicacy, and 
pears so abandoned on the very first view, that, if it were not for 
e€ ease and effrontery with which we see it daily practised by so 
any women, and the astonishing indifference with which it is per- 
itted by their husbands, one would absolutely think it as need- 
ss to use any arguments to expose it, as to write a treatise to 
ove that women who commit adultery are not chaste! 

“The only way we can charitably account for the prevailing 
stom is, by concluding our women are ignorant how much moe 
sty and decency are violated during the attendance of men, and 
at they are deceived by an idea that men are safest. In justice 
their husbands, too, we must suppose that their seeming indif- 
ence proceeds from the same causes. After having once sub- 
tted to the shameful Violations, women submit. to them again, 
pause the opinion of the peculiar safety of men still continues 3. 
1 the breach in modesty having been already made, they feel the. 
s shame from the idea of a repetition, 

“My object, dherefore, is to prove that, except in very singalag 
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vases, men are hot only uinecessary, but really not so safe as exe 
pericnced women ; and that the practice of indulging strange meg 
in such familiarities, is repugnant to every idea of modesty, and. 
infallibly blunts those fine feclings which are a strong guard te 
virtue. 

“ It has been allowed by the ablest anatomists, that labour is) 
nature’s work. If the assistance of men-midwives were requisite, , 
tie world could never have been peo; led. ‘Po suppose any more 3 
art necessary than can be taught by experience, would be to ar-- 
raign the wisdom of the Almighty. 

“Tn England the custom of employing men is but of late date.. 
It is but lately that our women became so depraved. Even im 
London, in the midst of the reigning depravity, there are still manyy 
ladies of the first rank who employ women. ‘Phere are women ind 
London who make a thousand a-year by their practice. 

‘‘ Dr. Smellie has said, that ‘in a thousand women delivered inn 
any district, in nine hundred and ninety of these birtlis the childd 
shall be born without any other than common assistance. Whatt 
is to be understood of common assistance is obvious—such assist-- 
ance as one country female neighbour can aflord another. Andd 
even of the remaining ten, the odds are great that there will nobt 
be one which requires the crochet, and that is almost the only casee 
in which the manual assistance of a man can be requisite.77 

“ An eminent man-midwife fo my knowledge went much furthert 
in his computation than Dr. Smellie has done; for he declareds, 
after a practice of thirfy-six, years, that he had never met with evenn 
a single case in which a woman of experience might not have donee 
the business as well as he could. I knowa midwife, also, who hass 
brought above six thousand children into the world, and never mert 
with a case that required a man. How much, then, do those 
women deserve to be shamed and marked in every company whov 
setting all decency at defiance, pre-resoive to employ a mani 
though the chances are many thousands to one that her case willl 
require only the assistance of an experienced woman ! 

‘< Besides, it is impossible in the very nature of things, that @ 
man can be as cool as a woman ; bis sea renders it impossible. Te 
imagine otherwise is either to be unacquainied with the nature an 
feelings of a man, or very ignorant of what passes on such occae 
sions. Certain freedoms must produce certain consequences—til! 
ihe nature of things change, and natural catses cease tu produce 

atural effects. 1 here speak of that circumstance only as it may 

ct the woman’s safety. 
ut men-midwives in general pretend that the situation Hl 
omen then are prevents the difference of their sex being 
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rapable of producing its natural effects on their thoughts and pas- 
sions. ‘i'hey pretend, also, that the number of women who pass 
through their hands tends likewise to render them insensible. 
‘here are those, however, who have been honest enough to confess 
that they have been inflamed to the highest degree. Decency will 
not permit me to relate the effect that has been produced by it. 
“If a man-midwife be in health, can he go to a pretty young 
woman of fashion, and proceed immediately to take what freedoms 
he pleases, and yet remain as unmoved as if he were handling a 
block of marble? She is now and then in pain, it is true, but she 
has intervals; and can he help seezng the person with whom he is 
so free? Can he help thinking who she is, and what he ts about ? 
A man-midwife is not a lump of wood; and was not Mr. Morley, 
ihe famous man-midwife of his day, detected with Mrs. Biker? 
fave not? ..... 5% Sesion ee ’—But do we want instances that 


“ But, it will be said, ‘ What signifies their feelings? how can 
their passions being inflamed endanger a woman’s safety” It 
Jeads them to handle unnecessarily, under pretence of dilating the 
passage. It leads them to use so much friction, prior to delivery, 
that the parts are predisposed to inflame; and it cannot be won- 
dered if the great distension that attends the birth produces an in- 
flammation in parts that have been digitated perhaps for hours. 

“ Digitation will certainly dilate for the time; but as it must in- 
flame in a greater or less degree, it absolutely indisposes the parts 
for the necessary distension, and thus counteracts the very pur- 
pose of the friction. Nature surely never intended that women 
should be thus teased and fiddled with, while she is disposing every 
thing by gentle degreesfor the wonderful act which she knows best 
how to perform. Every pain has its office; interference retards 
its effect. 

“If there were no other objection against men, their unfortunate 
knowledge of instruments should be deemed sufficient. Men 
know how to hasten the birth, nay, to force it; and this unhappy 
knowledge too frequently tempts them to hurry matters, by which 
they often do great mischief, and sometimes irreparable. 

“ Besides, if they do not use instruments, yet they all digitate by 
way of dilating the passage ; and the danger of excoriating or in- 
flaming the parts hy unnecessary friction, is of itself sufficient to 
render their practice not so safe as that of experienced women. 

“ We have hence seen, that except in very extraordinary cases. 
the manual assistance of a man-midwife is unnecessary, and that 
§ -< digitation and instruments render his practice frequently ~~ 
aut five of mischief 
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‘‘ We are now to examine whether his familiarities are consistent | 
with modesty, delicacy, decency—and whether consequences are } 
not likely to result from them destructive of the peace of families, , 
and fatal to virtue.”’ 

This, however, must be the subject of another letter, which you! 
may expect very shortly, and in the meantime, allow me to sub-- 
scribe myself, 

My Gear sir, 
Yours very truly. 


LETTER XXXV. 
My DEAR Sir, 


We are now to consider the effect which the employment off 
male accoucheurs is likely to have on the morals of their female» 
patients ; and as this question has been so fully treated by Mr. . 
Caulfield, in the little volume which L made such ample use of in 
my last letter, I cannot do better than transcribe what he says upon 
the subject. 

“There are,” says he, “many people who ignorantly imagine 
that when women are in labour their situation is sucb as to render 
them insensible to everything but their pain. It is to this ignorance 
that I ina great measure attribute the ease with which newly-- 
married women reconcile their minds to the idea of having a man- - 
midwife, and the indifference with which their husbands acquiesce 
in the choice. Jt is, therefore, necessary that both should be un-- 
deceived. 

‘© When those regular pains that indicate approaching labour ' 
come on, the assistant must be sent for, as it is impossible to know ' 
the moment of the birth. When the person arrives who is to assist, , 
an examination must be made by the touch, to know whether the = 
head presents fair. If the examiner be a woman, she will be satis- ~ 
fied with knowing that all is right, and will patiently wait near her | 
to be ready to assist when the birth approaches. But if the assist- | 
ant be a man, his examinations will be frequent, in order to dgi-~ 
tate, under the idea of dilating the passage. 

_ “In this situation the woman may be from onc, two, three,—to 
five, ten, twelve hours, or more; and if we except those moments © 
during which she is under her periodical pains, she is just as well | 
as before the labonr seized her. I know a lady who has often been } 
“ot twelve hours so much in labour (in pain every eight or ten! 
minutes) that the midwife could not have veutured to bave left the » 
house for a moment; and yet so little in a situation to prevent her > 
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attending to everything around her, that she came down stairs to 
dunner, to tea, and to supper; sat at the head of her own table with 
some friends, and was delivered before bed-time. 

“ Now will any person of the least feeling for female modesty, 
say that it is not grossly violated by a strange man’s being the at- 
tendant of a woman for hours—handling her whenever he pleases, 
during moments when she is in a situation to be as sensible of the 
violations as at any period of her life? After the birth she must 
be exposed to this man’s view, too, as well as touch, if he pleases, 
while disengaging the child, binding her round, and preparing her 
for bed. 

“Does his being called Doctor render those liberties, those 
exposures, the less indecent? Does it obliterste the idea in her 
breast—does it obliterate the idea in Ais —that she is a woman, 
and that he is a man? Can it remove those natural sensations, to 
“hich it is no more in our power to be insensible than to add to 
our height ? 

“* And even though for argument’s sake we were to grant, that 
nO natural sensations are excited at the time, will it be said that 
there is a possibility to prevent recollection afterwards? When 
the lady is recovered, can he look at her without remembering her 
person, and the liberties she has permitted him to take with it? Can 
she see him without being conscious that he knows her too inti- 
mately. Has not that gentleman, then, a great many advantages 
of which, if he pleases, he may avail ‘himself? Has not the ice, 
that might have obstructed his way, not only been broken but 
melted? With him she may now violate virtue, indeed, but with 
him she cannot violate modesty. Modesty has already been sacri- 
ficed between them. The victim has been consumed, and its 
smoke has been dissipated by the winds, 

*¢ But this—though heaven knows it is enough—is very far from 
being all. ‘The women who employ men receive visits from them 
at least during the last fortnight, if not the last month, and also for 
the month after delivery. Nay, nine out of ten of them either go 
to their midwife, or send forhim; some at six weeks after their 
supposed conception, others at two months,—three, four, five, six, 
or seven, to be informed if they are with child, how far gone, and 
whether the child lies right, &e. 

“Nothing is more common than for some of these gentlemen to 
be visited by several ladies in a day to Le satisfied on these beads, 
A friend of mine, who is a good deal in company with a man-mid- 
wile of great practice, happened to he at the docter’s house one 
evening, when no less than six women of fashion came during the 
course Of it, to be infirmed whether they had sustained any injary 
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by a fright occasioned by a high wind! The ladics were attended 
one by one in the doctor’s examining-room,” where it is to be sup- 
posed he administered all the comfort that such a number coming 
upon him at once enabled him. At anothertime a lady came twenty 
miles from town to a friend’s house in London, to be informed by 
the same doctor whether she was with child. The doctor happen- 
ing to be very busy when he was informed of it, it was desired that 
the lady might go to bed, and that the doctor would be with her in 
an hour. ‘The lady obeyed, though in broad daylight. The doctor 
in proper time attended her in her bed chamber, made the neces- 
sary examination, and pronounced her not to be with child. 

“Can a man of any politeness, or even common civility, pay so 
ill a compliment to a pretty woman (who bas been pleased to in- 
dulge him with liberty to be intimately acquainted with all her 
secret beauties,) as to seem perfectly indifferent while ranging over 
them —insensible to what would tempt ananchorite? Can he help 
admiring those charms which are unveiled to him, though hidden 
from the world? What an opportunity for exclamati.n! what 
subject for rapture! How much may aman find to say on such 
an occasion! Can the lady be offended if he dwell on what she 
is sensible would warm even under the frozen pole ? 

“ But let us consider this abominable practice in another light, 
Do not these very indecent familiarities with a woman’s person, 
and repeated admission to her dressing-room and bed-chamber, at 
moments when no third person can be present, give a midwife- 
doctor opportunities to insinuate himself into her confidence? If 
she had any little private difference with her husband, or family, 
will it not be visible in her manner? And can he be so yery defi- 
cient in his attentions as not to seem concerned at her melancholy, 
and anxious to know the cause? Or is it likely that she who has 
no secret concerning her person concealed from him, will conceal 
what affects her mind ? ; 

‘The moment, however, that any man is so much in the confi- 
dence of a married woman as to be entrusted with her private dif- 
ferences, quarrels, &c., he is seated in the husband’s throne; his 
sacred rights are infringed, he no longer holds that place in her 
heart which he alone should fill. 

“Such a train of evils attend the practice, that it is impossibie 
but that every good mind must approve this attempt to shame 
our women out of it. Shall scenes be deemed too bad to be ex- 
posed on paper, and not too bad to be acted? Can pictures be 
improper for the streets, that are deemed fit for ladies’ dressing- 
rooms? I repeat it, that the immodesty lies not in him who 
relates,—not in him who paints—but in those ladies who pretend 
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to modesty, and yet suffer the relation to be true, and the likeness 
to be striking. If our women, holding the sentiments of mankind - 
at defiance, imprudently continue the practice in the face of day, 
shall we not try to force up one drop of modest blood into their 
cheeks, if one can be found in their whole frame? 

* But the doctor is not satisfied with the liberties already de- 
scribed ; there must be no part free from his researches. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Smellie, ‘Obstructions and pregnancy are both accom- 
panied by a stretching fullness in the breasts; but in the latter 
case only may be perceived the areola, or brown ring round the 
n s, from which in the last months a thin serim distils; but 
this circle is not so discernable ever after, as it is in the first 
pregnancy ; and even then it isuncertain3 Yet, notwithstanding 
this declared uncertainty, these men-midwives suffer ladies to 
imagine that they can satisfy their ccriosity; and women, who pre- 
tend to be modest, first suffer their eats to be examined by the 
sight and touch, and then permit the examination to take a mure 
interesting course, in order to be informed of what time alone can 
discover, even after every licentious freedom has been taken to 
which vice and sensuality can prompt. 

‘*Ts it possible for a man in health to range over a pretty woman 
thus, and not to be inflamed, almost to madness? Shut up with 
her, where he knows that no person dare intrude; first taking one 
liberty, then another ; now standing, perhaps, is best; then a re- 
celining posture on a couch (for the examination is performed both 
ways); to be unmoved would be incompatible with manhood! 
Talk of principle !—folly ; no principle can operate when the 
whole man is in a tumult—agitated by familiarities which nothing 
human can take without feeling those effects which nature intended 
they should produce. ‘Vhe utmost that principle can do is to lead 
one to fly from temptation, It cannot work a miracle; and what 
can be more out of the course of nature than to take such liberties 
unimpassioned? 

“ Granting, then, that the passions of the man are inflamed, can 
it be imagined but that, agitated himself, he will wish to agitate the 
pretty woman who has set all his pulses in an uprear? He can- 
not help ithe is no longer a free agent. He cannot be supposed 
ignorant how to accomplish his wishes. Under pretence that it is 
necessary to DIGITATE before he can propeily decide upon her situ- 
ation, he may digitate—till enfallible symptoms leave no room for 
doubt but that the lady’s free agency isas much-~destroyed as his 
own. Women seem to be blind to this danger. Strange, that 
they need to be reminded of what parts they are composed! 

*¥f T place a beacon ona dangerous sand in their course, and 
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caution them when a storm may be expected, should they not thankk 
te pilot who saved them from destruction? If the woman whao 
in the morning, perhaps, would have been shocked at even thee 
idea of committing adultery, and who would be proof against everyy 
attack that could be made whilst she has her reason, can be trickead 
out of her senses, and during her delirium suffer what she neverr 
dreamed of,—can I be said to have written what modesty should 
not read, when I only inform the ignorant how ignorance mayy 
prove fatal to them? Willa good mind rathcr wish to withhold 
this work from the eye of modesty, than suffer a virtuous woman 
to be informed by it, that if a man-midwife chooses to improve bhisis 
opportunity, (by putting fire to those combustibles to which hee 
may foolishly or viciously be suffered to gain admission).it is impos-« 
sible for any young woman living to preserve her virtue? If thee 
man be not unguardedly hasty in attempting to spring his minee 
before it has been properly primed, her virtue must be blown intoo 
the clouds. The power of digitation is irresistible. 

“ But, for argument’s sake, let us grant that the man-midwife,, 
callous to every feeling that is natural to manhood, remains un-- 
moved, and coolly examines beauty’s hidden charms, without wish-- 
ing to avail himself of his advantage,—yet have not the liberties s 
that he has wantonly taken with her person removed the shame of ax 
first violation? Have not the sacred limits, that modesty should { 
guard from defilement, been profaned and polluted by an unhal-- 
lowed hand? Accustomed to the licentions familiarity of one man, , 
(not her husband) a path has not only been opened, but mades 
smooth and easy for another. Every defence that modesty could } 
raise to guard the citadel of virtue, has been demolished. ‘The » 
very citadel itself has been in the hands of an enemy, who on? 
quitting it blew up its chief barrier, and left a ruin which no art | 
can repair. | 


“A young creature is but a few months married befere a strange » 


man is sent for, called a doctor, who makes his bow, asks a few | 
questions in a soft insinuating manner, and then, with the utmost | 
politeness (as a thing of course) slides his hand .-... ences. ee 
Monstrous! Have we no feeling left? After modesty has flown ! 
from our dwellings, can we be surprised if virtue follows its com- - 


panion and defender? What is it to me whether my wife has been & 


polluted by her midwife doctor in her dressing-room, or by a liber-_ 
tine in a bagnio? 


* Infamous as the adulteress ts Ne? Crime admits of extenuation, , 


4 


and she seems pure when balanced against the pretender to mo- - 


desty, who sends for her doctor to be DIGITATED! Shame on so 
abandoned a practice! Let it be cried down and scandalized, as 
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CONCLUSION. 


every man wishes to preserve his wifeand daughter fiom pollu 
There is no pretence for it in nature ; and if the public take it 
with spirit, women who are not abandoned will be as much ashamea 
to have it known that they unnecessarily employ a man-midwife, 
as they would on being detected in adultery. We owe it to our- 
selves,— we owe it to our wives—to our children—-and, we owe it 
te our country !” 
With the greatest respect, I am, 
My dear sir, 
‘Yours very truly. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATION. 


T cannot send this, my last Letter, to the press, without assur- 
ing the young reader who may perhaps peruse this work in the 
spirit of libertinism, that no part of it was written with any design 
of inflaming his passions, or encouraging his evil propensities; 
and that if he fancies the work has that tendency, he would do 
well to read it again, and resolve to avail himself of every admo- 
nition and direction which shall aporove itself to his dispassionate 
consideration and cool judgment. 


“These precepts wisely keep, by these direct 
Thy steps through pleasure’s labyrinth unhurt 
And unoffendivg; thus thy tutored feet 

May tread the wilds of else-delusive joy. 

So shall no sorrows wound, no ruder cares 
Destroy thy pleasures; no remorseful tears 
Attend thy gay delight; ncr sighs make way, 
but such as heave the pleasure-burdened breast, 
And utter love with speechless eloquence.’ 


FINIS 


NOTES TO VOL. I. 


VS 


1 « Because it is in the nature of man to have passions, it is there- 
fore rational to conclude, that all the passions which we feel within 
ourselves, and which we perceive in others, are natural. Their’ 
source, indeed, is natural, but that source is increased by a thousand 
adventitious streams ; it is a great river continually augmenting, in 
which it would be very difficult to find one drop of the original 
spring.”’—Rousseau’s Emil. ii. 117. 

2«*Not only love-—love that ought to purify the heart, and first 
call forth all the youthtul powers to prepare the man to discharge the 
benevolent duties of life, is sacrificed to PREMATURE lust, but all the 
social affections are deadened by the selfish gratifications, which very 
early poilute the mind, and dry up the generous juices of the heart.” 
—WoLLsTONECROFT’s Rights of Women, p. 379. 

$“* At school, boys infallibly lose that decent bashfulness which 
might have ripened into modesty at home. And what nasty indecené | 
tricks do they not also learn from each other, when a number of them 
pig together in the same bed-chamber! not to speak of the vices 
which render the body weak, whilst they effectually prevent the ac- 
quisition of any delicacy of mind.’’—Ibid. 

4 «* T object to many females being shut up together in nurseries, 
schools, or convents. [ cannot recollect, without indignation, the jokes 
and hoiden tricks which knots of young women indulge themselves — 
in, when in my youth accident threw me, an awkward rustic, in their 
way. ‘They were almost on a par with the double meanings which ~ 
shake the convivial table when the glass has circulated freely.” — 
Ibid, p. 290. ; 

‘It has been well said, “Cheap education will always, upon an 
average, turn out the most extravagant.” 

6 «The limited number ofsome few schools should become general. 
The number of pupils, in the same house, should never, perhaps, | 
exceed a dozen. But that properly qualified persons msy be tempted ~ 
to undertake the charge, affluent parents should consider that a good 
education is the best part of a child’s porticn. Nor should they be ~ 
afraid of lessening the patrimony, where it is at all considerable, in 
behalf of so important an object.’”—BrpDDOE’s Essays, iii. 6. 

7 Among the ancients, Persius, and Cornutus his master, exhibited 
a very remarkable instance of the attachment which ought to subsist 
between a tutorand his pupil. The account that Persius has himself 
given of their friendship, and which may be seen in his Fifth Satire, 
is very interesting. 
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“ At schools boys become GLUTTONS ; and, instead of cultivating 
domestic affections, very early rush into that libertinism which 
destroys the constitution before it is completely formed ; hardening 
the heart as it weakens the understanding.”’—WoLLSTONECROFT S 
Rights of Woman, p. 363. 

© Tt is by exercising him in some laborious employment that I 
would check the activity of his imagination. When the hands are 
employed in labour, the imagination ‘is at rest ; when the body is 
wearied with fatigue, the heart is not readily inflamed by the 
passions.”—RovssEav ’sEmilius, til. 76. 

10 “I¢is much to be wished, that the use of athletic exercises 
should be restored in the many academies which are now established 
for the education of youth; and that the gymmastic art should 
become, as it was, formerly. a part ot the master’s care, as well as. the 
diversion of the young people; under this general term | comprehend 
young females also, whose sedentary lite often disturbs their health, 
and I may even venture to say the happiness of society.” —Tissof, 
On the Diseases of the Sedentary. 

0 Hyerra, Essay iv. page 80. 

2"! this list might be added the pleasures of the chase, which in 
company with a prudent preceptor might cccasionally be indulged in 
with Uae estan “Diana is described as an enemy to love; the 
dhe allegory is very just; the languishing sentiments of that passion 
take their rise only in softness and repose; violent exercises sup- 
press all tender sentiments.” —RovussEau's Emilius, iu. 78. 

13 Hyeeta, Essay iv. 84. 

4 <* A girl of ten years old, who sets herself down to read when she 
ought to be rurning about, will be an hysteric woman at twenty, and 
not a good nurse when she is a wife.”—'lissor, On the Diseases of 
Literary and Sedentary Persons. 

15 ‘The Samnites had a custom which must have produced admirable 
effects. ‘The young people were all convened to one place, and their 
conduct was examined. He that was declared the Bus of the whole 
assembly had leave given him to take which girl he pleased for his 
wife: the person that had been declared second best chose after bim 3 
and soon on. Thus he who had the greatest share of endowments 
choxe which girl he liked out of the whole nation. Love, beauty, 
chastity, birth, and even wealth itself, were all, in some measure, the 
dowry of virtue.” 

16 Dr. Tissot, when treating on the management of youth, remarks, 
« All that I can say is, that idleness, inactivity, too long lying in 
bed, too soft a bed, a rich, aromatic, salt, or vinous diet, cannot be 
too carefully avoided. Diet especially is of extreme importance.” 

ev The forges of Vulcan, the internals of Vesuvius, and the 

Mount Olympus, do not burn with more flames than youth pampered 
with high meats and drenched with wines.”—Sr. JEROME. 
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8“ Tf you mean to confine the growing passions within proper 
_ Limits, prolong the time in which they are naturally displayed, that 
they may arrange themselves in due order. ‘Thus you will do 
nothing m re than sutfer nature to dispose her own work. . . . , 
In some nations, a young man who should part with his virginity 
before the age of twenty would be esteemed infamous ; and authors 
very justly observe, that such people are remarkable for strong con= 
stitutions and a numerous offspring, owing to their continence in 
youth.”’—Rousseau, VOL MApadses Volkl. p- 70. 

* **Icould wish,” says M. Iselin, in a letter to Tissot, “ to see a 
work from your hand to explain the means by which parents, during 
the time of education, and young persons when they are left to their 
own conduct, might the best preserve themselves from that violence 
of desires which urges them to criminal excesses. 1 do not doubt of 
there being a prev that particularly favours continency. I should 
think that a work that should teach ‘it us, combined with a description 
of the diseases produced by impurity, would be equivalent to the best 
treatises or morality.” 

* “ The regulation of food, in regard to young people, will have 
nothing difficult, where the free, but not excessive, employment of 
the limbs secures appetite and digestion. The diet should be nourish- 
ing, but in no article stimulating. Bread and milk, divers prepara- 
tions of milk and fruits, with broth or soup occasionally, will supply 
all the meals except dinner. Dinner should consist of a moderate 
portion of butchers’ meat, with plenty of vegetables. It is only in 
the case of puny children that an additional quantity of animal food, 
with beer, will be found necessary.’’—Hyaeia, Ess. iv. p- 86. 

*1 “* Let those,” says Galen, “ who deny that the difference of ali- 
ments can render some temperate, others dissolute ; some chaste, 
others incontinent ; some courageous, others cowardly ; some meek, 
others quarrelsome—come to me; let them follow my counsels as to 
eating and drinking, and 1 promise them that they will get great 
help therefrom towards moral philosophy.” . 

2 « ‘The general effect of diet upon the passions is so well known, 
that the Roman Catholic bishops never fail to exhort their clergy, 
who are doomed to a life of celibacy, to be very regular in their 
observance of fast days, and at all times to live abstemiously.” 

* Hyaeia, Essay iv. p. 80, 81 

“In great towns, and amongst people of «fluence, children 
accustomed to eat plentifully arrive soon at maturity ; inthe country, 
and amongst poor people, their food being less nourishing, they 
require at least three vears more.’—BuFron’s Hist. Nat. tome. 
p. 238. 

* L have seen account of two Benedictine monks that were taken 
prisoners by some Turkish pirates, and brought before the Sultan, 
who, inquiring of them the rules of their order, was informed that 
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they were allowed fish, and to drink wine in moderation ; but from 
flesh, except on very particular occasions, they were totally de- 
birred. The subtle Mahommedan hearing this, and desirous, for his 
own diversion, of shaking their virtue, commanded, that in their 
confinement they should have two beautiful women to attend thein, 
and plenty of flésh-meat and water. "This food, however, they ate 
with contentment, not minding the women that waited upon them. 
At this the Sultan was disappointed, and immediately ordered them 
their founder’s diet, fish and wine, and the same females still to be 
with them. The account goes on to relate, that they ate and drank 
suspecting no design, but that the wine had the effect upon them 
which the Sultan desired. Their blood was warmed by it; their 
passions were inflamed ; and they fell a prey to the allurements of 
their female attendants.— See Monasticon Fevershamiense, p-. 87. 

*6 It was a saying of Aristippus, quoted by Sextus Empiricus, that 
‘‘a chaste woman would not be corruppted even at the feast of 
Bacchus ; intimating how liable persons were to have their passions 
inflamed at such festivals. 

7 According to Plutarch, the public exhibitions in his time, of men 
wrestling and fighting naked, not only injured the morals of the 
people, but inclined the young to the indulgence of infamous passions, 

8 “In Roman Catholic countries, the priest who has married a 
couple, attends again at the house of the bridegroom in the evening 
to bless the bed itself where they are to consummate their matri- 
mony.’ Independently of the indecency of the practice, it surely 
may be forerunner of the evil, and at a!l events is tantalizing the 
priest with a show of forbidden fruit.”-—See Gaya, p. 25. 

# The fighting of naked gladiators was not an unusual or occasional 
spectacle exhibited at Rome, but was one of the most common and 
avourite diversions of the people; and that these exhibitions were 
very generally attended, appears from the melancholy catastrophe 
vhich happened at Fidenze, in the reign of Tiberius, when an amphi-- 
heatre fell, and occasioned the death of twenty thousand spectators.—- 
see SuETONIUus's Life of Tiberius. 

* Among the ancient Romans, if a virgin was convicted of a crime 
hat deserved death, it was a custom not to execute such till they 
vere ripe for marriage; but the Emperor Tiberius discovered an 
xpedient to hasten their punishment, viz., by ordering the jailor to 
iolate their persons in the prison ; and when he could maintain that 
hey were no longer virgins, then to bring them forth for execution, 
"hus this bloody and subtle tyrant destroyed the morals of the 
eople, in order to preserve their customs ; for what an effect must 
he knowledge of this circumstance have had upon the mind. of the 

ouths of that city.—Ibid.——*“ When the magistrates of Japan 
aused women to be exposed naked in the murket-place, modesty was 
nocked ; but when they wanted to compel a mother—when they. 
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wanted to force ason—I cannot proceed; even Nature herself ww 
struck with horror.”—MontEs@uieEv’s Spirit of Laws, b. xii. c. 144 

31 A grave and judicious writer of antiquity relates, that is 
Comana, a city of Cappadocia, there were many women sacred to tkh 
gods, who prostituted their bodies for hire; and that there, as wee 
as at Corinth, because of the multitude of harlots consecrated ‘t 
Venus, there was a great resort of people to sojourn and keep festivaal 
in that place.—Srraso, lib. xii. p. 837. 

32 See Kennet’s Roman Antiquities, p. 298. 

83 ‘lhe Ludi Florales were festivals celebrated by the direction :¢ 
the Sibyline oracles, in honour of the goddess Flora, and were any 
pointed by the State. Vhe chief part of the solemnity was manages 
by a company of harlots, who ran up and down quite naked, sometimne 
dancing in lascivious postures; which was not discountenanced, bvu 
rather encouraged, by the gravest magistrates. For Porcius Catte 
when he was present at these games, and perceived that the peopol 
were ashained to let the maidens strip while he was there, immedili 
ately went out of the theatre to Jet the ceremony have its course.-— 
See Kennet’s Antiquities, p. 297; and Dr. Leland’s State of tkh 
Ancient Heathen World, vol. i. p. 173.———“ The Kotytttia, |; 
nocturnal festival in honour of Kotytis, the goddess of wantonnesss 
was observed by the Athenians, Corinthians, Thracians, and otherrs 
and celebrated with rites suitable to such a goddess, who was though) 
to be delighted with nothing so much as lewdness and debaucheryy 
and her priests practised ali sorts of effeminacy and meretricioun 
aris."’—Leland’s State of the Heathen World, vol. i., p. 173 ~ 

31 See Dr, Leland’s State of the Ancient Heathen World, vol. iii. 
page 46. 

5 [bid. vol. ii.,-p. 47. 

86 «¢ ‘here was a law among the Babylonians, that every womaat 
should once in her life go to the temple of Venus, to prostitute herr 
self to a stranger. And Herodotus says, that there were manjj 
women in his time sitting at the temple for that purpose, and thad 
the money which was given them was dedicated to sacred uses °>— 
Herodotus, lib. i., p. 199; and Leland, vol. i., p. 174,_-_— ** Strabob 
assures us, concerning the Armenians, that they principally wonl: 
shipped the goddess Anaitis, and that the most illustrious persons 00! 
the nation dedicated their virgin daughters to her ; who, after havingy 
been for a long time prostituted in her service, were given ili 
marriage, none disdaining to marry them, but rather thinking it am 
honour so to do.”—Dr. Leland on Ancient Nations, vol. i. p. 175. 

37 Aristot. Politic, lib. vii cap. 26. / 

88 « rom the testimonies of many Heathen writers, it appears thaal 
the most abominable impurities, and crimes against nature, made ip 
many places a part of their religion. Of tiis kind is what Straboe 
relates concerning the filthiness committed with the sacred goatit: 


_ 
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‘at Mendes in Egypt, where Pan was worshipped ; an instance of 
which is mentioned by Herodotus, who says that it was done pub- 
licly and openly when he was in Egypt.’’—Dr. Leland, vol. i, p. 175. 

39 Dr. Leland, vol. ii. p, 52. 

* ‘This author was Maximus Tyrius ; but Epictetus, who is better 
known, has a passage exactly to the same purpose.—See his Dissert. 
book ii. chap. 18, sec. 4. 

_  * Plutarch in the beginning of his Life of Solon, which see. 

** Dr. Spencer has shown, that among the ancient Pagans there 
were MALES as well as females consecrated to their deities, who 
prostituted themselves in their temples on the sacred festivals, and 
were thought by doing so to yield them acceptable service; and that 
they were wont io dedicate the gains of their prostitution to their 
gods and goddesses.”—Spencer de Leg. Hebr. lib. ii. cap. 22 & 23. 

* Montesquieu speaks of some Oriental nations who exposed 
women to elephants that were trained up to inflict an abominable 
kind of punishment upon them.—Sce book xii. chap. 14. 

‘8 ‘This is well known to all those who have travelled much in other 
countries of Europe ; I shail, therefore, content myself with quoting 
a single passage from Misson’s Voyage to Italy, in confirmation of 
the assertion. “ Venice,” says he, ‘is perhaps the only city of 
Europe where young painters may best study the beauties of nature. 
There are two academies where there are always naked persons of 
both sexes to be designed; and which are often on the stage together 
in what posture they please to put them. Any body for a small 
sum may beadmitted; and you cannot believe with what boldness 
these little creatures will endure to be gazed on by all the spec- 
tators.”’—Vol. i. p. 252. 3 

** A writer whom I before mentioned relates, that being once ata 
masquerade, he get very much into the good graces of a fine lady, 
“ whom I could not,” says he, ** suppose to be any thing less than a 
countess. I had the h nour to wait upon her to her sedan chair, 
and then dogged her honie, designing to send her a billet-doux the 
next morning; but you cannot conceive my concern and indignation 
to see her set down at a little brandy shop at the corner of a blind 
alley in Long-acre.”—Essay on Modern Gallantry, 4to. 1726, p. 7. 

4 From a letter now extant, that was written by Boniface, arch- 
bishop of Mentz, to Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury, so early as 
the year 745, it would seem that England had always been famous 
for the production of prostitutes. In exhorting him to prevent so 
many English nuns from going on pilgrimages to Rome, he gives 
this reason for it: “ Because,” says he, * so many of them lose their 
virtue before they return, that there is hardly a city or town in 
Lombardy, Irance, or Gaul, in which there are not some English 
women who live by prostitution, to the great reproach of your 
church.”-- Henry's History of Great Britain, 8vo., Vor. Iv., p. 308. 

. 13 
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46 T am inclined to think, that the great source from whence th-- 
metropolis and other large towns are supplied with prostitutes, i. . 
the families of the higher and middling classes of society. The sons: 
of tradesmen and gentlemen, their clerks, apprentices, and servants, , 
who live in the same house with their female servants, have abun-- 
dant opportunities of private intercourse with them ; and it the girls; 
prove pregnant, they leave their places—have difficulties, perhaps, , 
in finding a temporary asylum—and when they are able to resume: 
their old employments, having lost their characters, and their friends: 
refusing them admittance into their houses, they have only to choose: 
between the alternatives of absolute want and public prostitution. . 
Others, who are too artful to become pregnant, continue their places: 
in the best services ; and getting more and more abandoned ini 

rinciple and lustful in temperature, they are the means of debauch-- 
ing the minds of all the boys in all the families into which they are: 
admitted. 

47 It may, perhaps, not be generally known, that an action will not: 
lie for merely calling a woman a prostitute, unless it be in London,, 
and there it is actionable by the custom of the city.—'Treatise on: 
Femme Coverts, p. 86. 

48«< In Venice there are whole streets of ladies of pleasure, who) 
receive all comers; and whereas the habits. of other persons are: 
black and melancholy, these are drest in red and yellow, like: 
tulips; with their brests open, their faces painted, and always ai 
nosegay on the ear. You may see them standing by dozens att 
the doors or windows ; and the passers-by seldom escape them with-- 
out torn sleeves.”—Mlisson’s Voyage to Italy, Vol. i. p. 267. 

49 There is a trite and foolish observation, that the first faultt 
against chastity in women has a radical power to deprave the cha-- 
racter. But surely no such frail beings come out of the hands off 
nature. The human mind is built of nobler materials than to be so) 
easily corrupted ; and with all their disadvantages of situation andi 
education, women seldom become entirely abandoned till fhey are: 
thrown into a state of desperation by the venomous rancour of theirr 
own sex.’’—Mrs. Macaulay. 

50 «* We have seen what the Greeks thought of adultery ; but they) 
appear to have had a more favourable idea of concubinage, it being: 
permitted everywhere, and that without scandal, to keep as many? 
concubines as they pleased: Nor is it to be wondered that heathens; 
sheuld run into such excesses, such as Abraham and David, ailowed1 
themselves the same liberty.”-—Abp. Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, , 
Vot, 11., p. 304. 

514¢ There are a great number of scholars in the Uiversity off 
Bologa, as well laymen as priests of every order; and it is for thee 
amusement or diversion of these students that there are at leastt 
twelve thousand filles de joye inrolled and registered in the books of! 
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their society, without reckoning the obliging girls, in great number, 
who will not have their names inserted in the catalogue.’’—Misson’s 
Voyage to Italy, p. 27 of the Preface. 

* ** Solon allowed common whores to go publicly to those who 
hired them; and encouraged the Athenian youth to employ their 
lust upon these, to hinder them from making attempts upon the 
wives and daughters of his citizens.’’—Potter's Grecian Antiquities. 

*8 Misson’s Voyage to Italy, Vou. 1., p. 266. 

st ¢ The ancient inhabitants of Corinth erected a temple to 
Venus, in which more than a thousand courtezans were consecrated 
to tl at deity.”—Montesquieu, Vox. 11., 30. 

65 Harlots were no less common than concubines, being tolerated 
in most of the Grecian and other commonwealths; nor was the use 
of them thought repugnant to good manners. Whence the Latin 
comedian, speaking of Athens, saith, ‘ Non esse flagitium scortari 
hominem adolescentulum.’”—Archbishop Potter’s Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, Vou. 11. page 306. 

*° «« An establishment of this sort was formed at Rome so early as 
the year 626; and Pope Clement VIII. ordered, that the effects of 
publ.c or private harlots, who died intestate, should devolve to it; 
and that if they made a will, that will should be null, unless it be- 
queathed a fifth of their property to this institution.” 

5’ The ancients had such a destation ef seduction and adultery, 
th. t Cato the Roman censor commended a young noblemen whom 
he met coming out of one of the common stews, as we read in. 
Hcrace— : 

*¢ Quidam notus homo, cum exiret fornice, Macte 
Virtute esto, inquit sententia dia Catonis: 
Nam simul ac venas inflavit tetra libido, 

Huc juvenes equum est descendere—” 


88’The Italian sums are in English money as near as could be 
reckoned to those mentioned above. 


59 «* Tn one respect the law is more in favour of harlots here than 
in any other country in Europe. It was formerly, in the case of 
rape, said to be evidence of a woman’s consent, that she was a com- 
mon prostitute; but it has since been determined, that these women 
are under the protection of the law, and that it is even death fora 
man to ravish his own concubine.”—See Treatise on Feme Coverts, 
» 47, 
 * Oct. 21, 1417. Ordered by the bishop, that the public women 
be compelled to live in the place assigned to them; and that they 
be not allowed to live’any where else in the city. Item, That. 
they shall not go to the stews but once in a week, viz., upon a Satur- 
day, but not upon any other day, to avoid scandal.’—Taken from. 
the public records at Geneva. 
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6 ¢¢ March 15, 1457. Ordered, That the public women shall th 
expelled from the streets, and carried to the brothel; and if thee 
don’t stay there, they shall be confined to the prison of the isle. AA 
persons are forbidden to take the said women into their houses.”-- 
‘Yaken from the public records at Geneva. 


e2 « During this period ladies of pleasure followed the camps ann 
courts of the Kings of England in all their motions; were formee 
into regular incorporations, and put under the government of officerr 
who were called the marshals of the prostitutes. ‘These officers weer 
hereditary, and had estates annexed unto them.”’—Dr. Henry’s Hiis 
of Great Britain, 8vo. VoL. vi. p. 348. See also Stowe’s Survey | 
London, Vou. 11. p. 7. 


63 Strype’s Survey, Vou. 11. p. 7. See also Collier’s Ecclesiastice 
History, at his account of the conclusion of the reign of Henry VIII 

64 « Qne thing I must here desire you to reform, my lords. Yi 
have put down the stews, but what is the matter amended? wkh 
availeth that ? Ye have but changed the place, and not taken til 
whoredom away. I hear say that there is such whoredom in Ere: 
land as never was seen the like. I advertise you, in God's name, | 
look to it. I hear say, there is now more whoredom in London thix 
ever there was on the Bank. There is more open whoredom, meo 
stewed whoredom, than ever was before. Lor God's sake let it | 
looked into !’—Latimer’s Sermon preached before King Edward ttl 
Sixth, the 22d March, 1549, within the Preaching-place in til 

_ Palace of Westminster, p. 42. 

65 The stews were put down in England in the year 1546 ; and| 
a sermon which Latimer preached at Stamford before King Edwea 
the Sixth, ia 1550, in which he bewaileth the increase of adulteryy, 
this passage :—‘'‘'here was never more lechery used in Englaai 
than is at this day. It is made but a laughing matter, and a trifif 
but it is a sad matter, and an earnest matter.” fuller relates, tkh 
at the time Henry put down the public stews, it was said, ‘he hh 
rather scattered than quenched the fire of lust in the kingdom ; aq 
by turning the flame out ofthe chimney where it had a vent, © 
more endangered the burning of the commonwealth.”—Fullet 
Holy State, p. 360. 

66 ‘The whole of this very curious document may be seen in tt 
Appendix, at the end of Vou. 11. No. I. 

67 Colquhoun. 

6s «+ You will confer the greatest benefit on your city,” said Epp 
tetus to the inhabitants of Rome, ‘not by raising the roofs, but: 
exalting the characters of your fellow-citizens ; for it is better tk 
great souls should live in small habitations, than that abject slaw 
should burrow in great houses.” 


¢? “ In some nations they had public notes of disgrace put upp 
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harlots, and they were not allowed to enter into their temples.’*—Le. 
land’s State of the Heathen W orld, Vou. 11. 134, 

“In Berlin the prostitutes are all inhabitants of different 
establishments, under the Management of women of character; and 
if they become diseased they are attended by the. physician of the 
establishment; but, at the same time, they are very severel 
punished, if it can be proved that an individual has been infected by 
their means—being expected to receive no visitors when in an une 
healthy state.” 

* The frightful dissolution of manners in Rome obliged the Em- 
perors to enact laws to put some stop te lewdness; but it was 
not their intention to establish an absolute reformation. Of this 
the positive facts related by historians are a much stronger proof’ 
than all those laws can be of the contrary.”"—Montesquieu, book vii. 
chap. 13.. The senate having desired Augustus to give them some 
regulations in respect to women’s morals, he evaded their petition 
by telliing them, that they should chastise their wives in the same 
manner as he did his. 

? ‘The importance which Cato attached to these public establish- 
ments, may be seen by his address to a young nobleman who fre- 
quented one of them, as mentioned in note 57. 

3 Tacitus mentions a Roman lady of a noble family, of the name 
of Vestilia, who, before the /Edi'es, published and avowed herself to 
be a common prostitute.—Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 85. 

™ “ Lucian tells us of a great temple of Venus at Byblus in Syria, 
at which the woman ptvstituted ‘hemselves for hire, on a certain 
day, to strangers only, and that the gain they got by it was a sacri- 
fice to Venus.”’— Dr. Leland, Vor 1. 175. 

‘S We are told that Phryne the harlot served as a model to Prax- 
iteles for his Venus of Cnidus. It has also been said that Apelles, 
having seen the same courtezan on the sea-shore without any other 
veil than her loose and flowing hair, was so much struck with her 
appearance, that he borrowed from it the idea of his Venus rising 
fiom the waves. 

76 “ One Ruscelli wrote a most singular work, “ Of the Excellence 
of Women above the Men,” which made its appearance at Venice in 
1552. In this he endeavours to prove, that the contemplation of 
BEAUTY can alone render aman happy on earth, and raise him after- 
wards to the contemplation of the Divinity. 

” 'The house of Aspasia was the resort of Socrates and Pericles, as 
that of Ninon was of St. Evremont and Conde. They acquired from 
those fair libertines taste and politeness, and they gave them in 
exchange knowledge and reputation. 

8 Of this great master of eloquence it was said, that “* what he had 
een a whole year in erecting, a woman overturned in a day.” 

™ There appear to me to be as great inconsistency and sin- 
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gularity in the two following instances, which I insert for the amuss 
ment of the reader. ‘‘ The Samogesi have many wives; but if onn 
of these wives be taken in adultery, she atones for the crime wiil 
her life, as does the adulterer; though unmarried women suffer 1 
dishonour in having been enjoyed by their lovers. . . . . Tih 
people of Arabia Felix had their wives in every house in commooi 
who generally lay with those who were the most vigorous. It wy 
usual for the man to leave his staff at the woman’s chamber doco 
which was a well-known sign that the place was occupied. By 
lying with a man of another family was esteemed adultery.”—Gayea 
Marriage Ceremonies, p. 70. 

80 See Athenzeus. 

81 A philosophical Athenian courtezan, of the name of Leonttii 
was mistress both to Epicurus, the stoical philosopher, and his friern 
Metrodorus. Other mistresses of Epicurus are also mentioned |} 
some ancient writer.—See Laertius, lib. x. segm. 6 & 23. 

82 Aspasia had the honour of being thus consulted from authoritsy 
and Phryne had erected to her memory a statue of solid gold, whi 
was pla ed between the statues of two kings in the temple | 
Delphos. 

83 «¢ The traveller,” says Diczearchus, “ who, approaching to Athern 
sees on the side of the way a monument which attracts his notice: 
a distance, will imagine that it isthe tomb of Miltiades or Pericles, ,: 
of some other great man who has-done honour to his country by Ih 
services. He advances—he reads—and he learns that it is a courtt 
zan of Athens who is interred with so much pomp.” 

84 The school of the Cynics regarded modesty as a dangeront 
allurement, and made it a duty to do everything that could possibb! 
be done to banish it from society. 

85 In Italy it is no uncommon thing for men to keep concubinn 
openly ; and ‘‘ at Venice there is a singular kind of concubin gg 
very much used by those who are subject to scruples of conscieng: 
It is a kind of clandestine marriage, the ceremony of which is ni 
performed but a long time after the consummation ; and commony! 
not until a few days, or hours, perhaps, before the death of one i! 
the parties. The men find this method convenient, because it keer 
the women in perpetual awe and constant complaisance, being in dairy 
fear of being turned off.”—Misson’s Voyage to Italy, Voz. 1., p. 260) 
Prior has represented Soloman as acting on the same principle: — 

‘¢ For what, said he, from Abra can I fear, 
Too humble to insult, too soft to be severe ? 
The damsel’s sole ambition is to please ; 
With freedom I may like, and quit with ease.” 

86 <¢ ‘The people of Cunkan and Balegatta, in the East Indies, 11 
prevent fornication, marry their sons at seven or eight years of age 
and they make them consummate the marriage at twelve years old. 
—Gaya’s Rites, p. 91. 
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87 <¢ All those who have occasion to have a certain disorder under 
their cure, know that it frequently becomes mortal in such as have 
had their constitution impaired or worn out by frequent debauch- 
eries.”—~Tissot, p. 46. 

88 If it were possible in all cases to avoid infection, how comes it to 
pass that the nobility and opulent classes of society do not always 
escape? The following case stands on record to contradict that 
idea :—“ Imprimis, That the said duchess hath, and still doth cohabit, 
and keep company with the king, having had foul, nauseous and con. 
tagious distempers, which once possessing her blood, can never admit 
of a perfect cure, to the manifest danger and hazard of the king’s per- 
the Protestant preservation is bound up the weal and happiness of 
son, in whose religion, our lives, liberties and properties, and those 
of our posterity for ever.’’—Articles of High Treason and other 
high Crimes and Misdemeanours against the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
See Harleian Miscellany, Vot. vil1., 1810, p. 387. 

8° Notwithstanding this, women have been seen at Rome to dance 
publicly on the stage, without the slightest veil between their naked- 
ness and the eyes of the people ; and if Cat» retired from such a 
spectacle, the magistrates and the priests attended. _- 

* “« According to the laws of the Visigoths, a freeborn woman, who 
had yielded to the embraces of a married man, was delivered up to 
his wife, to be disposed of by her as she pleased.””—Montésquieu, 
Book iv., chap. iv. 

" Dr. Priestley’s Observations on Education, p. 158. 

* The Emperor Vespasian ordained, that if a person lent money 
to any filius familize (a son under his father’s tuition), he should have 
no right ever to claim it again, nor even after the death of his 
parents.-—Suetonius’s Life of Vespasian, edition 1677, p. 450. 

8 Dr. Priestley’s Observations on Education, p. 162, &c, 


* ‘The French had acquired such habits of incontinence, that they 
were actually driven nine times out of Italy, because of their inso.. 
ent familiarity with the fair Italians. Montesquieu has remarked, 
that “it is too much for a nation to bear with the pride of conquerors, 
and with their incontinence.” See Puffendorf’s Universal History ; 
and Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, Book x., chap. 11. 

9 « How can one avoid being weakened, when that which is so 
essential to the vital forces is continually slipping away in waste It 
is in the seminal liquid alone that the strength of man eminently 
resides.””—Aretzeus de Curat. Acutorum. “It is easy enough 
to conceive how there is such a close alliance between the brain 
and the seminal apparatus, since both these organs separate from the 
blood the most subtile and the most exquisite lymph, destined to 
give force and motion to the parts, and even to have an influence on 
all the functions; so that it is not possible but that an over-abun- 
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dant dissipation of these liquids should destroy the strength of thee 
mind and body.”—Hoffman, Cas. 102, p. 193. —— 

‘* The body wastes away ; th’ infected mind, 

Dissolved in female tenderness, forgets 

Each manly virtue, and cays dead to fame; 

Sweet Heaven from such intoxicating charms 

Defend all worthy breasts !’—Art of Preserving Healthy, 
Book iv., p. 354. 

°° A celebrated physician has said, ‘ that nothing makes a man off 
sense so nearly resemble a fool, as a painful or defective digestion.’”” 
*7 “ Ifthe running of the semen, which proceeds without erection 

and without sensation, lasts for any time, it produces necessarily aa 
consumption and death; for the more balsamic part of the humours,, 
and the animal spirits, are thereby dissipated and lost.”—Actuariuss 
de Methodo Medendi, Lib. i. c. 22.——Tissot relates the case of aa 
young man who, by his excesses, had brought on night-mare andi 
nocturnal pollutions, which together were hurrying him fast towards: 
consumption. The dream of the night-mare was the phantom of a: 
female, and the sight of the female occasioned his pollution. He also) 
mentions the case of a gentleman in Italy, who being afflicted in ai 
similar way, took over night a firm resolution to wake of himself the: 
first moment that the appearance of a female should strike his; 
imagination. This remedy was attended with the ha piest success ; , 


the idea of his danger, and his resolution of waking of himself being ' 


closely, over night, linked with the idea of ‘a woman, reproduced 
themselves in the midst of his sleep, at the same time, and jointly 
with this last, he waked at the time; and this precaution, repeated 
for some nights, dissipated the disorder. 

88 <* Another error in tutors is the affectation of magisterial dignity, 


and the pride of passing for a faultless character in the eyes of their . 


pupils. ‘These faultless personages are neither affectionate nor per- 
suasive, so that their pupils always object, that it is easy for them 
to oppose those passions they do not feel. Keep not your own foibles 
too much a secret from your child, if you have a mind to cure him 
ofhis. Let him learn to overcome himself by your example, and 
not have it to say, with other young people, ‘These old folks, vexed 
that they are no longer young, want to treat us, that are young, like 
themselves; and because they no desires, they would make a crime 
of ours.’ ”’—Rousseau, VOL. 111., 113. 

#9 “Ifa man find a damsel that is a virgin, and he lay hold on her, 
and lie with her, and they be found; then the man that lay with 
her shall give unto the damsel’s father fifty shekels of silver, and 
she shall be his wife; because he hath humbled her, he may not 
put her away all his days,”—Deut. xxii. 28,29. What an alter. 
ation would it make in the regions of profligacy, if no man, let his 
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situation be what it might, could entice a virgin, and not surely 
endow her to be his wife! 

100 The law of the Lombards has a regulation which ought to be 
adopted by all governments :—*“ If a master debauch his slave's 
wife, the slave and his wife shall be restored to their freedom.” 
An admirable expedient, which, without severity, lays a powerful 
restraint on the incontinency of masters. 

101 History furnishes us with many examples of the effects of 
indolence and effeminacy. Aristodemus, the tyrant of Cu:ne, in 
his attempts to enervate the minds of youth, ordered that the 
boys should let their hair grow in the same manner as girls; and 
that till they arrived at the age of twenty,-women should attend 
them whenever they bathed, to carry their umbrellas, and to pre- 
sent them with their combs and looxing- glasses.—Muontesquieu, 
Book x. chap. 12. 

102 The danger of this state has thus been beautifully described 
by Prior :— 

*¢ Great Heaven! how frail thy creature man is made! 
How by himself insensibly betray’d! 
On pleasure’s flowing brink we idly stray, 
Masters, as yet, of our returning way ; 
Seeing no danger we disarm our mind, 
And give our conduct to the waves and wind; 
But swift into the boundless ocean borne, 
Our foolish confidence too late we mourn.” 

103 «¢ | conceive there is hardly anything in the world for which 
we might not, with a little address, excite an inclination, or even an 
ardent desire, in children. Their vivacity and turn for imitation 

ive us a sure hold upon them.’’—Rousseau, VoL. 1. 234. 

104 «¢ Nothing can insure this greatest of earthly blessings to our 
opulent youth, but such scientific pursuits as shall lead early to 
wholesome exercise of body and mind. Mathematical, philoso; )i- 
cal, chemical, botanical, and technological instruction judici u-ly 
intermixed, but. at the same time carried on in conformity with a 
system clearly made out in the mind of the preceptor, would 
keep the physical and moral faculties of children in perpetual and 
proportional progress. ‘The thoughts would never stagnate; the 
heart never prey upon itself; and intemperance of every kind 
would be abhorred according to the nature of its consequences.”—= 
Hygeia, 1v. 82. 

105 ¢¢ __ Be busy for yourself, 
And for your friend ; be busy even in vain 
Who never fasts, no banquet e’er enjoys; 
Who never toils or watches, never sleeps.” 
Art of Preserving Health. 
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6 This is forcibly expressed by the poet, who, in the character oo! 
Solomon, on a review of his past life, thus describes his forme>r 
situation :— 

** Buried in sloth, and lost in ease, I lay ; 
The night I revell’d, and I slept the day ; 
New heaps of fuel damp’d my kindling fires, 
And daily change extinguish’d young desires; 
By its own force destroy’d, fruition ceased ; 
And always wearied, I was never pleased.” 
tor “ To study Nature will thy time employ ; 
Knowledge and innocence are perfect joy-’—DryYpDeEwn. . 
1s *¢ Are you desirous to cultivate the understanding of youu 
pupil, cultivate those abilities on which it depends. Keep him irn 
constant exercise of body ; bring him up robust and healthy, in order 
to make him reasonable and wise. Let him work ; let him bee 
always active and in motion. Make him once a man in point off 
health and vigour, and he will soon become a man in understanding.” 
Rousseau, Vou. 1, p. 201. 

109 “ An Athenian law obliged children to provide for their fathers,), 
when fallen into poverty ; but it excepted those who were born of aa 
courtezan ; those whose chastity had been infamously prostituted byy 
their father; and those whom he had not taught any trade by which: 
they might gain a livelihood.”—Montesquieu, Book xxvi. chap. 5. 

10 Teechman, Vou. 11., 403. 

ti «* When the Roman historians describe an extraordinary man,, 
this generally enters into his character as an essential part of it ;; 
that he was incredibili industria, diligentia singulari. And Cato» 
told the Senate, that it was not the armsso much as the industry off 
their ancestors which advanced the grandeur of Rome,’—Kennet's: 
Antiquities. ; 

"2 In the times of Popery in England, when the clergy were noth 
allowed to marry, this fancy, that frequent venery is necessary for: 
the preservation of a good constitution, occasioned the adoption! 
of many curious expedients. Among others, some of the lands! 
belonging to the monasteries were let with a stipulation that the: 
tenant should, as occasion might require, provide a comely lass ad| 
purgandas renes domini abbatis—to cleanse the loins of the lord abbot. _ 

13“ T actually,” says Dr. Hufeland, “ knew a man who seriously ~ 
believed that there was no poison more prejudicial to the human 
body than the generative juices; and the consequence was, that he 
thought the best thing he could do was to get rid of them as soon as 
possible. By these means he was an old man in his twentieth year 
and in his twenty-fifth he died of old age.” —Hufeland on Long Life, | 
Vou. 11. p. 167. 

"4 M. Gaubius is of opinion, that it is possible that excessive con- 
tinency may do mischief; but, says he, ‘it is RARE INDEED that it 
produces any evils; and yet it has been known so to do in some men 
born with a warm constitution.”—Institutiones Pa, ~ sie». sec. KA, 
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u5 Art of Preserving Health, Book 1v., 412. 

us Although the case of injury f om extreme continency are very 
rare, | have qualified my expression a little, because there are some 
few instances on record where this has been the case. Galen has 
related the case of a man and woman who were sufferers from this ’ 
cause, and who were cured by renouncing that continency with which 
they had foolishly taxed themselves. 

u7 It has bene demonstrated, that the loss of the organ which serves 
to separate this important fluid occasions the shedding of the beard, 
and the return of an infantile voice.—Boerhaave, Prelectiones ad 
Inst. sec. 658. It has also been said, that if stags which are arrived 
at an age fit for copulation are deprived of their virility immediately 
aiter the shedding of their horns, which fall off every year, no new 
horns will ever grow again. How striking and convincing is this 
analogy ! 

us [t was not unknown to Galen, that the best juices of the body 
were enriched by the retained seed. “ Everything,” says he, “ is full 
of it, with those who abstain from venery ; but there is none of it to be 
found with those who abandon themselves to excesses of that sensu- 
ality. He adds, “the semen has an exquisite virtue; with sur- 
prising quickness it communieates its energy to all parts of the 
body.” 

1 A poetical physician of the last age, well acquainted with the 
animal economy, has thus expressed the same sentiments :— : 

“ And ye whose youthful blood impetuous rolls, 
With generous spirits fraught, and kindly balm, 
Husband your vigour well, if aught, or health 
Or offspring numerous, beautiful, and strong 
Or pleasure weigh. For from the trite embrace 
Follow faint relaxation, str: ngth impair’d, 
Disgust, and mutual apathy—love’s bane.” 

120 «¢ My observations every day prove to me, that young persons 
who have delivered themselves up to excesses in their earliest youth, 
and in the epoch of the unfolding of puberty, must never expect to 
be vigorous and robust; they may think themselves well off if they 
can compass the enjoying a moderate state of health, exempt from 
great disorders or great pains.”—Tis-ot, p. 183. 

121 «No those,” says Dr. Becker, ‘‘ who complain of too much 
vigour, and are destitute of nocturnal emissions, | must once more 
recommend what I precribed before, viz., hard exercise, and a spare 
diet.” —Dr. Bec<er’s Onania, p. 258. 

21 «« There was a time when the German youth never thought of 
intercourse with the other sex tiil their twenty-fourth or twenty- 
fifth year; and yet nothing was then known of the pernicious con- 
sequences of this chastity ; nothing of diseases arising from con- 
tinence, nor of many other imaginary evils of which people now 
dream. But these youth, increasing in strength as well as growth, 
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became men who, by their size, excited the astonishment of even the 
Romans.”—Hufeland on Long Life, Vor. 11. p. 166. 

122 Tt has been remarked, that “ it is, perhaps, a matter of indif- 

ference to happiness, whether high passions are to be subdued or 
gratified,” The remarker refers, I presume, to present happiness 
only. 
8 A gentleman of middle age once informed me, that he had 
applied to a physician on a similar occasion, who advised him to take 
a teaspoonful of phosphate of soda, dissolved in water, every morning 
before baeakfast ; and that whenever he did so for a few mornings 
successively, it always completely relieved. 

#3 T have somewhere seen it remarked, that a temporary con- 
straint inflames the passions, while, on the contrary, a perpetual for- 
bearance has the tendency to cool and extinguish them. 

#24 Horace relates a similar circumstance that happened to him on 
his journey to Brundusium :— 

‘‘ Hic ego mendacem stultissimus usque puellam 
Ad mediam noctum expecto; somnus tamen aufert 
Inte: tum veneri; tum immundo somnia visu 
Nocturnam maculant vestem, ventremque supinum.” 

#25 The fastidious may, perhaps, atfect to be disgusted with this 
quotation, but the chaste reader will, I trust, perceive that is intro- 
duced to illustrate the subject, and acquit me of any improper inten- 
tion. It runs thus :— 

‘* The boy may wrestle, when 
Night- working fancy steals him to the arms 
Of nymph oft wish’d awake; and *mid the rage 
Of the soft tumult, every turgid cell 
Spontaneous disembogues its lucid store, 
Bland and of azure tint. Nor even those 
Waking fruition, while such happy dreams 
Visit thy slumbers.” 

428 Whenever the Emperor Nero feasted in public, he was attended 
by the most debauched and most infamous women of the whole city ; 
and as often as he went down the Tiber to Ostia, booths were set up 
along the banks, and women disposed at their several doors, to 
invite and allure him on either shore.”—Suetonius in Vita Neronis, 
sec. 27 

*7 De Sanitate Tuenda, p. 110. 

#8 Fabri Obs. Chirurg. cent. i. obs. 22. 

ur eVissots pst 75: 

80 ‘Tissot, p. 182. 

131 See Elidzeus, Obs. et Curat., lib. i., Obs. 19. 

‘2 “* Now King David was old, and striken in years; and they 
covered him with clothes, but he get no heat. Wherefore his sere 
vants said unto him, Let there be sought for my lord the king a 
young virgin, and let her cherish him, and lie in his bosom, that my 
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lord the king may get heat. So they sought for a fair damsel 
throughout all the coasts of Israel, and brought her to the king. 
And the damsel was very fair, and she cherished the king and 
ministered unto him, but the king knew her not.”-—1 Kings, i., 1—4. 

183 ‘This gerocomic method of prolonging life is alluded to by many 
medical writers. ‘+ The great Boerhaave caused an old burgo:naster 
of Amsterdam to sleep between two young persons ; and he assnres 
us that the old man acquired by these means a visible increase of 
vigour and activity.”—Hufeland on Long Life, Vou. I. page 8. 

134 “ Should the stomach be so much weakened, which is sometimes 
the case in these disorders, that it cannot bear even light aliments 
without great anguish, the patient should be put to the female breast 
of milk, a recourse which has retrieved many of the most desperate 
condition.” —M. Storck, Medic. Annuus, Tome. 11., p. 216. 

185 Dr. Tissot, page 142 and 159. 

86 6 To AKculapius and Health 
Dedicated 
By L. Claudius Hermippus 
Who lived cxv. years v. days 
By the breath of young maids, 
‘37 Mr, Anacreon Moore has expressed this idea somewhat differ- 
ently, but much to our purpose— . 
** Pleasure’s the only noble end 
To which all human powers should tend, 
And virtue gives her heavenly lore, 
But to make pleasure please us more ! 
Wisdom and she were both design’d 
To make the senses more refined, 
That man might revel, free trom cleying, 
Then most a sage when most enjoying !” 

‘88 A dancer was made peefect of the watch, a barber prefect of the 
provisions. These three ministers, with many inferior officers, were 
all recommended enormitate membrorum.’’— Hist. August. p. 105. 

89 Alluding to this, it has been said, that “ so greatly are the minds 
of women depraved by the loss of virtue, that in a popular State 
public incontinency may be considered as the last of miseries, and as 
a certain forerunner of a change in the constitution.’”’— Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws, Book vii. chap. 8. 

40 Gibbon, Vou. 1., 8vo., page 235. 

41 The people of Formosa believe that there is a hell appointed for 
the punishment of those who at certain seasons have not gone naked 
‘They believe, even, that the debauches of their children are agree- 
able to their gods.”—Montesquieu, Book xxiy , chap. 14. Tt may, 
perhaps, b2 difficult to determine which is the most absurd and mis- 
chievous, the opinion of these libertines, or those of the people of 
T’ormosa. 

@ Considerations for the Use of Young Men. 
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1¢ The relaxation proceeding from these excesses disorders the 
functions of ail the organs; in short, nothing so much abridges 
life as the abuse of the pleasures of venery.’’—Lyncu’s Guide to 
Health, p. 306 

? Men who indulge in lust can never tell to what length they 
may go, after a long course of lascivious habits. The Kmperor 
Caligula was so enamoured of Ceesonia, that “‘ he showed her many 
times to his soldiers with her cassock, target, and helmet, habited 
like them; but to his friends he went further, and showed her 
naked.”—SvErontus in Vita Caligule, sec. 25. 

3“ The Emperor Domitian was so addicted to wantonness, that 


he spoke of it openly, and called it his ¢ bed-wrestling.” He amused. 


himself at the bath by swimming among the most ordinary prosti- 
tutes ; aud though he refused his brother's daughter who was offered 
him in marriage, he debauched her as soon as he found she was 
married to another.”-—See SuETONIUs in Vita Domitiani, sec. 21. 

** In Venice the people are so habituated to parsimony, that none 
but courtezans can make them part with their money. The most 
contemptible women spend their money freely, whilst those who 
support them consume their days in the greatest obscurity.”— 
MonreEsauieEu, b. vii. ch. 8. 

° [tis well known, that there is always an augmentation of the 
quantity of blood inthe brain during the veneréal act ; and Hoffman 
relates the case of a soldier, who, in the rage of lust with which he 
abandoned himself to this act, died apoplectic, in the very instant of 
ange On his being opened, the brain was found to be full of 

ood. 

6“ The author of these letters has suppressed a part of this narra- 
tion; for to explain further, in print, would really not be proper ; 
but those who are conversant with the writings of the ancients may 
read more on this disgraceful subject. at their leisure. 

7 “he p et, doubrless, intended t» reprehend the opposite conduct. 
in the following lines :— 

“ Let no dangerous spy 
Catch vour soft glances as oblique they deal 
Mutual contagion, darting all the soul 
In missive love; nor hear your lab’ring sighs. 
But chiefly when the high-wrought rapture calls,. 
Impatient, to soft deeds, then—then retire 
From every mortal ken, &c.” 

®Some of the uncivilised nations have more decency in their 
amours than many men in this country accustom themselves to:— 
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“‘ The Nairi, a people on the coast of Malabar, are prohibited more 
than one wife, but the woman may have three husbands at a time, 
who. without jealousy, contribute to the maintainance of her and her 
children, When one of her husbands goes to the wife’s room, he 
leaves his arms at the door for a signal, and the others take care not 
toenter till he is-pone.” +... -. ‘** "The Moors of Egypt have 
many wives, which they keep in the same seraglio; but every woman 
has her own paiticular chamber.’ —Gavya, p. 93, 87. 

® Prior, in a poem called *: Solomon,” has put the following lines in 
the mouth of the monarch, wh.m he has placed in a situation similar 
to that we have been considering :— 

** T choose to write the thing T durst not speak 
To her I loved,—to her I must forsake 
The hard epistle labour’d much to prove 
How inconsistent majesty and love. 
T always should, it said, esteem her well, 
Bnt never see her more. It bid her feel 
No future pain for me; bat intsant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to her bed, 
And quiit, dedicate ber quiet life 
To the just duties of an humble wife.” 

w <¢'They give the name of ‘conspiracy against the republic’ to 
those assemblies in which the morals of women and young people 
were debauched.” —MonTeEsaureEv, book vii. chap. 10. 

4 Kennet s Roman Antigq. part ii. chap. 9. 

% * One of the principal punishments at Sparta was to deprive a 
person of the power of lending out his wife to another man; and to 
oblige him to have no company at home but that of virgins.”— Mon- 
TESQUIEU, book 6, chap. 9. 

“This borrowing and lending of wives was not considered by the 
Remans as inconsistent with the strictest virtue. This is evident 
from the respect that was always paid by them to the pomestic 
TRIBUNAL, which Dionysius of Halicarnassus says was established 
among them by Romulus. To this the husband summoned the. 
wiie’s relations, and sitting himself as judge, tried her for any breach 
of morality, in their presence. 

1 One of the Christian fathers, in his defence of Christianity, 
notices this practice :—‘‘ All things,” says he, « are common among 
us except our wives ; in that one thing we admit no partnership ; 
that in which : ther men are more professedly partners, who not only 
mate use of their friend’s bed, but very patiently expose theiy own 
Wives to a new embrace.”—lERTULLIAN’s Apology, chap. xxxix. 

% Kennet’s Roman Antiquities, part ii. chap. 9. 

© Jerome taught that ‘“ God at first intended to have supplied the 
earth with men, as the heavens are with angels ; and that it was 
‘ Adam's desire to know his wife,’ which made God repent that he 
had made man, and was the oceasion of his turning him out of Para- 
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dise.”"—-JEROME cOntra Jovinian. ......ee Milton has the samne 


idea :— 

és O! why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men as angels without feminine, 
Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind ?—Book x. 888. 

17 “The possession of many wives does not always prevent thepit 
entertaining desires for the wives ofothers. It is with lust as witht 
avarice, whose thirst increases by the acquisition of treasures. 'biis 
is the reason why women in the East are so carefully concealed, ”’— 
See MonresQuiEu, book xvi. chp 6. 

17 Considerations for the Use of Young Men, page 176. 

6 (line 16, p. 94) Plato, in his account of a perfect republic, proposes, 
*¢ hose young men who had distinguished themselves in war, shouldd 
be rewarded by allowing them a larger liberty of accompanying witkl 
the women; aud that the man who was remarkable for his braveryy, 
be allowed upon a military expedition to kiss whomsoever he pleasedd, 
and that it should not be permitted to any one to refuse him.”— 
Piato’s Republic, lib. v. 

® Art of Preserving Health, book vi. line 608. 

29 An instance of equ] fortitude is related by our early historianss. 
The Archbishop of York, in the reign of Henry L, being ill, waas 
pronounced iacurable, unless he would cohabit with a female; buzt 
not willing to renounce his continency, “ he declared the remedy waas 
worse than the disease,” and, as the account states, died a virgin. — 
BakeEB s Chronicle, page 41. 

2\ «in ‘Tonquin ali the mandarins, civil and military, are eunuchss. 
They cannot live without women, as Dampier informs us, thereforee 
they marry. ‘lhe sense which remains to them would fain supply) 
thai which they have lust; and the enterprises of despair become {2 
kind of enjoyment.” 

2 Reference is here made to the circumstance of the Easterrn 
eunuchs being so much confined to the society of the women on! 
the seragiios. Prior, in these lines, alludes to the same custom—- 

‘* Forced by my pride, I my concern suppress, 
Pretended drowsiness, and wish of rest ; 
Ordering the eunuchs, to whose proper care 
Our Eastern grandeur gives th’ imprisoned fair, 
To lead her furth to a distinguish’d bow’r, | 
4nd bid her dress the bed, and wait the hour.” 

23 \Wives are changed so often in the East, that they cannot havee 

che power of domestic government. The care is therefore com: 
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mitted to the eunuchs, whom they intrust with all their keys, and the 
management of all their dutechold affairs.”’"—Montesquieu, Boox 
Xvi., chap. 14, 

4 ‘The power and audacity of the eunuchs of the East, is almost 
incredible. The first eunuch of the empress, wife to Justina II., 
threatened her, says the historian, to chastise her in the same manner 
as children are punished at school. 

 “ As is the lust of an eunuch to deflower a virgin, so is he that 
executeth judgment with violence.”—Ecclesiasticus, chap. xx., v. 4. 

*° An old gentleman, who had moved a great deal in the higher 
circles of society, once told me that there had been many instances, 
in this kingdom, of women hiring foreigners for footmen, in the hope 
of meeting with one of these mutilated men, who would be always 
ready to satisfy their impure desires without lassitude; or, as he 
expressed it, “ be able florem lactis agitare perpetually.” 

#7 “Sunt quas eunuchi imbelles, ac mollia semper 
Oscula delectent, et desperatio barbe, 
Et quod abortivo non est opus.” 
JUVENAL, Sat. vi. v. 366. 

% History of Eunuchism, printed for Curll, 1718, page 206. 

9 * 'The inhabitants of the islands of Cambaya, Palendera, and the 
Maldives in Asia, may have three wives at a time, if able to maintain 
them, but not more; and when all are at home, the husband ig 
obliged to divide himself equally among them, and cohabit as long 
with one as with another.’’—Gaya, page 74. “Tfhe take unto 

him another wife, her food (i. e. of the first wife), her raiment, and 
her duty of marriage, he shall not diminish.”— Exodus, xxi. 10. 

* The emperor Nero had a youth castrated, of the name of 
Sporvs, in order that he might try if he could not entirely and per- 
fectly transform him into a woman; and so shameless was he in it, 
that he afterwards married him with the usual formalities, and took 
him to the palace in the quality of his wife.—See Suetonius in Vita 

~ Neronis, sec. 28. 

st Some cases of this kind are detailed in Becker, page 20; and by 
Dr. Tissot, page 49 of the work I have so often quoted. 

*% The emperor Augustus could not live without fresh women ; 
and when he took to the deflowering of virgins, “ his empress was 
so indulgent to him, that she sought him out maids herself wherever 
she could find them.”—Suetonius in Vita Augusti, section 71. 

33 Suetonius tells us, that when Sistius Gallus invited the em- 
peror ‘Tiberius to sup with him, ‘“ he promised to come to him, upon 
condition that he altered nothing of his old way, and that they might 
be served at the table by naked virgins.” 

* “¢ A pluralty of wives leads to that passion which nature disal- 
lows; for one depravity always produces another. In the revo- 

jution which happened at Constantinople, when Sultan Ahmet wag 
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deposed, the people having plundered the Kiaya’s house, they-found . 
not a single woman; and at Algiers, in the greatest part of their 
sereglios, they have none at all.”’ he 

-® ¢ Kusebius observes, that the heathens came at that length to 
the? height of impurity, that through an excess of lustful intem- 
perance, they even worshipped with divine honour those parts of the 
human body which are the instruments of exciting and gratifying . 
the most impure passions. And other writers inform us, that the 
figures. of those parts were carried about in some of their sacred pro- , 
cessions, to which hymns were sung and religious veneration. paid. 
‘his was done among the Egyptians in the sacra of Isis and Osiris; . 
and in the solemnities of other nations, particularly among the . 
Greeks.’—Dr. Leland s History of Heathen Nations, Vou. 1., p. 176. 

3 “¢ At Lisbon, on the most solemn holy days, the holy sacrament - 
being exposed at the end of the public service, they make women . 
richly dressed sing profane songs, dance before it to the sound of 
guitars and castanets, and perfurm athou-and impudent. postures, 
which would better agree with the most in‘amous places than with 
churches.”’-—Misson’s Voyage to ltaly, Vou. 11, p. 355. 

87 [t will hardly be credited (but I have good reason to believe), 
that the mouth is semetimes prostituted to lustful purposes. There 
are females in the streets of London, I am told, who have publicly 
made this offer to men, as a method of securing them from intection. 
‘Che story of the black man in America, who travelled about for the 
same purpose, is also too well known to need repetition. 

s6 Lucretius, lib. vil., segm. 13. 

89 Leland’s State of the Heathen World, Vot. 11., p.129. 

*° By these fanatics, ‘* the emotions of nature were considered as 
the struggles of original guilt; and beauty was viewed as a spell in 
the hands of Satan, to seduce the hearts of the faithful. The plea- 
sures of the marriage bed were only indulged as the means of pre- 
venting a greater evil, and of increasing the number of the saints, 
nor even then without fear and trembling, humiliation and prayer.’ 
— Monsieur Thomas, Vor. 11., page 141. 

41 Monsieur Thomas, VoL. 11., page 136. 

42 Tt was told of the Emperor ‘Tiberius, ‘‘ that once when he was 
sacrificing, he was so taken with the face of a boy who carried the 
censer, that he had much ado to contain till the ceremony was over, 
when he took him aside and deflowered him ; and after him a brother 
of his belonging to the music. But having afterwards been informed 
that these boys did frequently reflect upon, and upbraid each other 
with the impiety, he caused the thighs of both of them.to be broken.”’ 
Suetonius in Vita Viberii, sec. 44. 

43 <The Emperor Tiberius, who was impelled by his lusts to the 
adoption of a variety of unheard-of expedients, had children trained . 
up to attend him at the biths, and to swim up snd down, playing 
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be’ ween his legs in the water; and then with their tongues and 
their teeth to allay that beastly passion which women were ung) *e 
to «ssuage.”—See Suetonius in Vita Tiberii, sec. 44. 

** A very remarkable instance of this progress in depravity mar 
be seen in the Account of the Life and Character of Lord Audley, 
Harl of Castlehaven, who, in the year, 1631, was sentenced to be 
hanged for having frequently taken his footmea to his bed, in the 
presence of his wife the Countess of Castlehaven, and for assisting 
one of them to commit a rape upon her. He was also sentenced on 
two cther indictments for sodomy. ‘The account reiates, that by 
reason of his noble extraction, and the king's favour, he was per- 
mitted to be beheaded ; and that the sentence was putin execution 
on ‘Tower-hill, on the 14th of May in that year. 

* The English law had no knowledge of crimen sodomiticum till the 
15th of Henry VIIL., by which statute it was made felony. 

46 Suetonius in Vita ‘Tiberii, sec. 43. 

‘7 Monsieur Thomas on the Character, Manners, and Genius of 
Women, Vol. 1. p. 60. 

8 “It is easy,” says Montesquieu, ‘ to regulate by laws what we 
owe to others; but it is very difficult to comprise all we owe to our- 
selves.”"—Spirit of Laws Book vii., chap. 10. 

* “In the ages of chivalry, the first places which the young 
nobility, when past childhood, were given to fill, were those of pages, 
or valets ; and the first duties they inculcated in them were the love 
of God and the respect due to women.”—Madame Sillery’s Annals 
of Virtue. 

so “ By an ancient law of Germ ny, if a man uncovers a woman’s 
head, he pays a fine of fifty sous ; if he uncovers her leg up to the 
knee, he pays the same; and double from the knee upwards. This 
law measures the insults offered to women as we measure a figure 
in geometry ; it does not punish the crime of the imagination, but 
that of the eye.”—Montesquieu, Book xiv.. chap. 14. 

The Transylvanians and Wallachians, when they intend to 
marry, take the young women by force from their relations’ houses, 
and do not marry them till after they have defloweredthem.” But 
this is not to be considered as inconsistent with the utmost respect for 
the female character. It is rather designed to show, that no woman 
could be deprived of her virginity but by her own consent. 

* ‘The following custom seems to be of this class :—“‘in Turkey 
the bride keeps close in the house, with her head covered, for eight 
days before marriage, and on the wedding-day she bathes, and is 
washed by two or three women with great care; which action is so 
solemn among them, that when she goes to the bath her nearest 
relations walk before her with lighted torches in their hands.” 
, ‘*In Germany, if a woman marries a man after she las been 
enjoyed by him, she goes early to church without any music; and 
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if the neighbours accompany them, they wear crowns of straw.”’—. 
Gaya, pages 66 & 53. : 

' §3¢ In Persia the nobility have as many wives as they please, but ; 
the commonality never exceed seven. On the day of marriage, at; 
the usual time of retiring, two men conduct the bridegroom into the : 
bride’s chamber, who comes in another way. ‘The company, how- 
ever, continues dancing; and about midnight an old woman comes | 
to them, bringing the signs of the bride’s virginity, which she: 
presents to the bridegroom’s relations and friends for their satisfac- - 
tion ; but when this cannot be shown, some old women take the: 
bride from the bed, and the bridegroom rejects her in the presence : 
of the whole company, and her parents carry her home in great; 
affliction.”—Ib. page 71. 

54“ In Spain it was customary for persons of honour and quality ° 
to give, the next morning after the consummation of the marriage, 
their bride a chain of gold, or some jewel, in recompense for her lost 
virginity .”—Gaya’s Ceremonies, p. 33. 

55 « The Emperor of Java always employs women, and those gene- 
rally widows, in his embassies. Women are particularly respected . 
in Monomotapa; and if the king’s eldest son meets one in the street, , 
he is obliged to give her the wall, and wait till she has passed.”— 
Madame Sillery’s Annals of Virtue. 

56 “In some parts of France the bridegroom sits not down to the: 
entertainment with his friends, but stands behind the bride, who is} 
in the most honourable place, he being obliged to serve her, and see: 
everything accommodated for her in the best disposition and order.” ’ 
—Gaya’s Ceremonies, p. 29. 

37 The following is, however, a very remarkable instance to the: 
coutrary :—‘‘'The Emperor Che-Hou, the most magnificent prince: 
that ever reigned in China, had a regiment of cavalry composed af: 
one thousand beautiful girls, all tall and. well made. They wore: 
magnificent caps like helmets, and superb habits. They formed tha») 
king's body-guards, and attended him wherever he went.”"—Madams ; 
Sillery’s Annals of Virtue. 

58 «6 The rank in which women are placed in society, has an e¥-. 
treme influence on civilization; and a nation is always miserable ar¢ 
uncivilized in proportion as the women are treated unkindly.”—-1b. 

59 «+ ‘The following lines contain a tolerably correct descriptian 2f°. 
the fair sex :— 

*“ O woman! your heart is a pitiful treasure ; 
And Mahomet’s doctrine was not too severe, 
When he thought you were only rnaterials of pleasure, 
And reason and thinking were ou’ of your sphere.” 

60 «¢ There are climates where the impulses of nature have such . 
strength, that morality has almost none. If a man be left with a. 
woman, the temptation and fall will be the same thing—the attack 
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certain, the resistance none. In those countries, instead of precepts, 
they have recourse to bolts and bars.”—Montesquieu, Book XV1., 
chap. 8. 

* ** At Rome, besides the general institutions, the magistrates en- 
acted particular laws to preserve the frugality of women.—Montes- 
guieu, Book vii., chap. 14. 

& It is well known that whena collection of £350 was made for the 
celebrated Cuzzona, to save her from absolute want, she no sooner 
got the money into her possession, than she laid out £200 of it in the 
purchase of a shell cap, which was just then in fashion.—Mrs, 
Piozzi's English Synonymy, vol.,i., p. 359. : 

*? Some excellent remarks on the best means of educating girls, to 
prevent their imbibing this dangerous passion for dress, will be found 
in Edgeworth’s Practical Education, quarto, vol. ii., page 701. 

64 <¢ At Patan, in the East Indies, the wonton desires of the women 
are so outrageous, that the men are obliged to make-use of a certain 
apparel to shelter them from their designs. We may there see to 
what an extreme the vices of a climate, indulged in full liberty, will 
carry licentiousness, It is there that nature has.a strength, and 
modesty a weakness, that exceeds all comprehension.”—-Montesquieu, 
book xvi., chap. 10,......‘* In the Maldivian Isles the fathers marry 
their daughters at ten and eleven years of age, because it is a great 
sin, say they, to suffer them to endure the want of a husband. At 
| Bantam, in the Isle of Java, as soon asa girl is twelve or thirteen 
years old, she must be married, if they would not have her lead a 
debauched life.”—Ibid., chap. 14. 

** One of the Chinese classic authors considers the man as a pro- 
digy of virtue, who, fiuding a woman alone in a distant apartment, 
can forbear violating her.—See Du Halde, Vor. 111., p. 151. 

66 “ The Turks may have four lawful wives, and as many slaves 
besides as they can maintain. They are also allowed to turn off any 
of their wives, and to take them again, four times.’”—Gaya, p. 64.-— 
1 have read of too young females in Japan, who were “shut up 
for LIFE, in a box thick set with nails; the one for having had a love 
intrigue, the other for not having disclosed it.”-——Collection of Voyages 
that contributed to establish the Dutch East India Company, p. 423. 
‘“* It appears,” says Meunier, ‘‘ amongst all the savage nations, 
as if women were considered profane even from the nature of their 
sex. They are not allowed to assist in religious ceremonies; and 
there are, in the churches of Laponia, doors through which they are 
not allowed to pass. In Ambonia the women serve their husbands as 
slaves, and are not permitted to eat in their presence.”’ 

67 See Kennett’s Roman Antiquities, p. 329. 

6 ‘lhe most abominable outrages that I ever heard of being in- 
flicted on the modesty of virtuous women are related of Suetonius, 
sec. 39 of his Life of Caligula, but the detail is so extremely disgust- 
ing, that I refrain from copying it. 
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© Essay on the Characters of Women, by Monsieur Thomas, 
Vou.1, p. 49. 

© The history of Susanna has great similitude to the case here re- 
lated :—‘* Now, when the maids were gone forth, the two elders 
rose np and ran unto her, saying, * Behold the garden doors are shut, 
that no man ean see us, and we are in love with thee; therefure 
consent unto us, and lie with us. If thou wilt not, we will bear wit- 
ness against thee, that a young man was with thee, and therefure 
thou didst send away thy maids from thee.”—Apce., ver. 19—21, 

7 According to Seldon, the Jewish law justified homicide in de- 
fence of the chastity of one’s self or relatives. 

7 Plutarch’s Treatise on the virtues and great actions of women. 

’* It is no uncommon thing for disappointed love to degenerate into 
phrensy. Prior has described Solomon in this state of mind, when 
a slave refused his embraces :— 

** Restless I follow’d the obdurate maid. 
(Swift are the steps that love and anger tread) ; 
Approached her person, courted her embrace, 
Renew’d my flame, repeated my disgrace : 
By turns put on the suppliant and the lord ; 
Threatened this moment, and—the next explor’d: 
Offer'd again the unaccepted wreath, 
And choice of happy love, or instant death.” 

™% The shameless behaviour of the prostitutes who infect the streets 
of the metropolis is not to be adduced to contradict my assertion : for 
*‘ these poor ignorant wretches never had any modesty to lose, when 
they consigned themselves to infamay ; for modesty is a virtue, not 
a quality. No; they were only bashful shame-faced innocents, and, 
losing their innocence, there shamefacedness was rudely brushed off. 
A virtue wouid have left some vestiges on the mind, had it been 
sacrificed to passion, to make us respect the grand ruin.””—Mrs. Wool- 
stonecroft. 

75 A Roman Emperor once declared it to be his opinion, that it was 
not sufficient for a woman to avoid the guilt of unchastity, but she 
ought to conduct herself in such a manner as to avoid all suspicion 
of it; adding, ‘ It is crime enough for Casar’s wife to be suspected.” 

*° The more I reflect on the important crisis of puberty, the more 
I am persuaded, that if a man were brought up in a desert, without 
women, he would die immaculate though he should live to the age of 
Methusalem.”—Rousseau’s Emilius. Vou. r111., p- 110. 

7“ What is thought inconsistent with delicacy in one country is 
thought otherwise in another. Though women are naturally modest, 
custom has great influence in regulating their feelings on this im- 

ortant virtue. For in Russia, where the young man seldom sees 
is wife till they come together into the bride chamber, five or six 
women, friends of the bridegroom, examine her for him, when she 
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is expected to strip entirely naked, to undergo the nicest inspection. 
Ifany defect appear, if it be but the least pimple, it must be cured 
before they will allow their friend to marry her.”—See Dr. Collins's 
State of Russia p. 36. ; 

7 Mons. ‘Thomas on the Character, Manners, and Genius of Wo- 
men, VOL, I1., p. 190. 

7? <¢ The sentiment, that a woman may allow all innocent freedoms 
provided her virtue is secure, is both grossly indelicate and danger- 
ous, and has proved fatal to many of her sex. A man ora woman 
of any feeling must always wish to convince a beloved object, that it 
is the caresses of the individual, not the sex, that are received and 
retu:ined with pleasure.” — Wollstonecroft's Rights of Woman, p. 22. 

*° At one time decency was very much respected at Rome. Cato, 
the censor, stabbed a Roman senator for taking liberties with his own 
wife in presence of his daughter. 

8“ Respect for man, as man, is the foundation of every noble sen- 
timent. How much more modest is the libertine who obeys the calls 
of appetite or fancy, than the lewd joker who sets the table in a 
_ roar !”— Woolstonecroft’s Rights of Women, p. 282.~ 

6 “That woman has little claim to respect on the score of modesty, 
though her reputation may be white as the driven snow, who smiles 
on the libertine while she spurns the victims of his lawless appe- 
tites.”—Ibid., p.317. 

** If these manners continue, our females will soon equal the Por- 
tuguese ladies in lasciviousness ; who, we are told, ‘would think 
their charms slighted, it, when left alone with a man, he did not, at 
least, attempt to be grossly familiar with their persons.” 

** GEconomy of Love, line 96—i00. 

*° “A lover’s head,” says Heartfree in the comedy of The Pro- 
voked Wife, is a good accountable thing truly; he adores his mise 
tress for being virtuous, and yet is very angry with her because she 
won’t be lew’d.” ; 

*¢ “The woman who has only been taught to please, will soon find 
that her charms are oblique sunbeams, and that they cannot have 
much effect on her husband’s heart when they are seen every day. 
How then can the great art of pleasing be such a necessary study ? 
It is only useful to a mistress. ‘Che chaste wife, and serious mother 
should only consider her power to please if the polish of her virtues, 
and whether she be loved or neglected, her first wish should be to 
make herself respectable, and not to rely for all her happiness on a 
being subject to like infirmities with herself? — Woolstonecroft’s 
Rights of Women, pp- 51—53. . 

*? Mrs. Woolstonecroft, in her Rights of Woman, page 10. 

** Of this kind was the conduct of Julia de Gonzaga, wife of Vega 
pasian Colonna, who, when Barbarossa, Admiral to the Grand Signior, 
destroyed the little city of Fondi, in Italy, in the year 1534, fortu- 
nately escaped being seized and sent, on account of her great beauty, 
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as a present to the Grand Signior. This lady having been informed,,, 


| by agentleman of the city, of the design of the admiral, got imme-- 


diately out of her bed, and escaped with nothing on but her che-- 
mise. But afterwards affecting not to be able to endure thee 
thought of another man beside her husband having seen her almostt 
naked, she caused her deliverer to be privately assassinated.—Sees 
Misson’s Travels, vol. i. p. 389. 

89 Such was the case of the young brides at Rome, who, whena 
they were conducted to the house of the bridegroom, ‘“‘ were not byy 


“any means to touch the threshold, but were lifted over by main 


_strengh; either because the threshold was sacred to Vesta, a mosti 


chaste goddess, or else that it might seem a piece of modesty to bee 
compelled to a place where they were to lose their virginity.—Ken-- 
net’s Antiquities, p. 390. “ In France the women attend thee 
new matried couple to the chamber where they are to lie. Thee 
bride uses some entreaty before she suffers herself to be undrest; butt 
after a little resistance, pretending to submit to force, is deliveredi 
over to the bridegroom to consummate the marriage, and to gain, ass 
they call it, her dowry.”—Gaya’s Ceremonies, 29. 

90 Monsieur Thomas, Vou. I., p. 25. 

®3 Montesquieu has represented the women who are driven to form 
imprudent connexions, as those ‘“* who have a mind which dares nott 
think, a heart which dares feel, eyes which dare not see, ears whichi 
dare not hear; who appear only just to show themselves silly, andi 
who are condemned without intermission to trifles and precepts.’’— 
Book xxii., chap. 9. 

94 «¢ Women in the Indies think it shameful to read; this is, theyy 
say, the business of the slaves, who sing in the temples of theirr 
pagodas.”——Montesquieu, Book xix., chap. 9. 

% **Can anything be more absurd than keeping women in a statee 
of ignorance, and yet so vehemently to insist on their resisting temp-- 
tation ?”—Knox on Education. | 

% «*In the most enlightened age of France, women were not per-; 
mitted to be intelligent without becoming the objects of derision... 
They were obliged to hide themselves to improve their minds; andi 
they blushed on the discovery of their knowledge, as much as ina. 
ruder ages they had blushed on the discovery of an intrigue.’’—Mons.\. 
Thomas, VoL. I1., page 93. . 

97 Monsieur Thomas on the Character, Manners, and Genius of! 
Women, Vot.11., p. 95. 

#8 Did women really respect virtue for its own sake, they would 
not associate with men who set reputation at defiance."—Rights off 
Women, p. 318. 

°° [t would occasion a strange revolution in morals if our young mem 
knew that, upon their marriage, they were to undergo a similar ordeal! 
to that which girls go through among the Christians on the confiness 
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of Persia next to Turkey. There “‘parties meeting together at 
church, the minister makes the bride swear that she is a virgin, and 
expects that his own wives should be allowed to corroborate or talsify 
her account by actual examination. Then the minister baptizes 
both ; and making them turn back to back, he reads a prayer, which 
finishes the ceremony.”—Gaya, p. 63. 

409 Considerations for the Use of Young Men, in Priestley’s Ob- 
servations on Education, p. 177. 

Suetonius says, that ** Nero was absolutely persuaded that all 
people were as unchaste as himself, though they had the discretion to 
conceal it; therefore, whoever professed his own obscenity freely, 
he as freely forgave him all the rest of his crimes, of what nature 
soever they were.” What advantage the knight promises himself 
from these professions of his, I know not.—See Suetonius in Vita 
Neronis, sec. 29. 

1? Another passage which deserves to be exposed for its shameless. 
immoral tendency, may be seen in the magazine for May 1811, 
page 344, ‘The paper alluded tois a direct panegyric upon scepticism. 
It goes the length of saying that infidelity ‘ unlocks the chambers of 
pleasure, banishes the fear of death, bestows frankness and moral 
courage, strengthens the vigour, and enlarges the dominion of intel- 
ject.” And not content with this, he has, ina subsequent magazine, 
published a very long defence of this most dangerous and obnoxious 
paper. 

103 Institutes of Natural Law, by Dr. Rutherford, 8vo. 

- 4 In the provinces bordering on Tartary the governors and vice- 
roys prescribe a certain time, both to men and women, within which, 
they are obliged either to marry, or shut themselves up in a cloister.’ 
— Gaya, page 100. 

“5 “ In ancient Rome, married men had the privilege ofa particu- 
lar place in the theatre; and oiher places were assigned fur those who 
had children, and which none could deprive them of but those who 
had a greater number.”—See Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, book 
xxii., chap. 29; and Suetonius’s Life of Augustus, sec. 44. 

06 “In Rome, the consul who had the most numerous offspring 
was the first who received the fasces; the senator who had the most 
children had his name written first in the catalogue of senators, and 
was the first in giving his opinion in the senate. If an inhabitant had 
three children, he was exempt from all troublesome offences.”’—Mon . 
tesquieu, book xxiii., chap. 21. 

“07 “¢ In ancient Rome, when a person received a legacy on condi- 
tion of not marrying, or when a patron made his freeman swear that 
he would neith marry nor beget children, the Papian law annulled 
both the condition and the oath.”— Ibid., chap. 21.° 

#8 The sacred books of the ancient Persians advised persons to 
marry early, because children at the day of judgment,” say they, 
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* will be as a bridge, over which those who have none cannot pass, 
—Ibid. Book xxiy. chap. 20. 

° “All women, among the ancient Romans, under forty-fivy 
years of age, who had neither husband nor children, were forbiddede 
to wear jewels, or to ride in litters; an excellent method, thus it 
attack celibacy by the power of vanity.”— Montesquieu, Book xxiiiii. 
chap 21. 

“According to the Papian law, the fathers who would nao 
suffer their children to marry, or refused to give their daughterss. 
portion, were ubliged to do it by the mazistrates.’—Spirit of Lawys 
Book xxiii., chap. 21. 

“1 Mr. Bayle, in his criticism on the history of Calvinism, sayy: 
that there was once a law in England, which permitted girls seveet 
years old to choose a husband.—See page 263. 

'? See Kennet’s Antiquities, part ii. chap. 9, page 327. 

us“ Who can be silent,” says Montesquieu, ‘“‘ when celibacy iis 
built on libertinism ; when the two sexes corrupting each other, every 
by the natural sensations themselves, fly from an union which oughht 
to make them better, to live in that which always renders theam 
w rse ?’—Book xxiii., chap. 21. 

"* Dio, lib. Ivi.—Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, Book Xxlii., c. 201, 

“’ At Strasburgh marriage is held in so much esteem, and is con. 
sidered sv honcurable, that a man always makes his first advancees 
in the most public manner.“ Having first declared his attection téo 
his mistress by letter, he goes at night with some of his friends, anad 
a great number of torches, to give her a serenade; and this beings 
continued two or three nights, if she looks not out at the balconyy 
he may be satisfied his gallantry is not accepted, and that hee 
shall not succeed ; but if she appear, he may then go and discoursee 
with her in an evening, in the presence of her servants.” —Gaya’es 
Ceremonies, page 43. “3 

us We are toid that in the kingdom of Pegu they were formerlyy 
much addicted to an unnatural vice; and that one of their Queens» 
issued an edict to alter the female dress throughout her dominions, 
so that the women went almost naked, for the purpose of attract-- 
ing the attention of the men, and weaning them from  theirr 
abominable practices. ‘In Monomotapa, in the Lower Ethivpia,|, 
virgins go naked till they are married, with the design of captivatings 
the young men; but as soon as they marry they clothe themselvess 
in thin silk, and then, when they have children, they cover them-- 
selves still closer.”—See Seignior Gaya’s Ceremonies, pages 97 & 107.. 

H7 In Germany, the young women whom their parents deem» 
marriageable, wear at the marriages of their companions crowns off 
goid or flowers, which are not used by others,’’—Ibid. p. 32. 

"s “Tn some parts of Lithuania and Prussia the bride is led to» 
her chamber by her women attendants, where, after being jocularl yr 
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pinched and beaten, they deliver her to the bridegroom, and at the 
same time present him with a dish of goat’s and bear’s testicles, in- 
stead of sweetmeats and other delicacies, being of opinion that they 
aid procreation, With the same view they never serve up the flesh 
of any castrated animal at any of their marriage feasts, '’"—Gaya, 
page 36. | 

u9 The climate of China is surprisingly favourable to the propa- 
gation of the human species ‘i he women are the most prolific in 
the whole world. ‘The most barbarous tyranny cap put no stop to 
the progress of propagation.” —Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, Book 
_viii., chap. 21. 

29 See *“‘ Marriage Ceremonies in all parts of the World, hy 
Seignior Gaya,” translated by Mr. Thomas Brown, London, 1698, 
12mo. page 9b. 

2t Gaya’s Ceremonies, page 13. 

12 [bid., page 53. 

23 Thid., page 52. 

% Seignior Gaya’s History of Marriage Ceremonies, page 45. 

® One ofthe Turkish expedients to encourage matrimony was, 
inculcating the doctrine that « any woman who dies unmarried, 
dies in a state of reprobation. The end of the creation of women, 
they say, is to increase and multiply. and that she js only properly 
employed when she is bringing forth children, or taking care of 
them; which are all the virtues God expects from her.”— Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters. 

#6 In ‘Turkey, “the husband repenting of his divorce, and desirous 

to retake his wife, cannot by the law be adinitted to her without 
first consenting and contenting himself to see another man enjoy 
her before his face; which condition the law requires as a punish- 
ment of the husband’s lightness and inconstancy, and as an evi- 
dence to show, that though the Turkish law is very indulgent in 
the free choice and enjoyment of wonen, yet that it punishes such 
as unadvisedly frustrate its intentions, with remarkable infamy and 
disgrace.”—Rycaut’s Ottoman Empire, page 156. 
_ 7 Among the Jews, “ the woman is obliged to wash herself in cold 
water the day before her marriage, being put into the bath by her 
women attendants, who makea great noise, that every person within 
hearing may know that she is a bride.’--Gaya’s Marriage Cere. 
monies, page 15. 

48 “The second kind of washing among the Mahometans js called 
Gusue, which is the cleansing of the bath after copulation, or noc- 
turnal pollutions, until which time the prayers of aman are accounted 
abominable before God, and his society is avoided by men,.’’—Ry- 
caut’s Ottoman Empire, page 158. 

” ** It is no uncommon thing for a great personage in Egypt to 
be attended by a hundred lusty sons in the field, proceeding from his 
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own loins; well armed, and daring in all attempts of war.”—Ryy 
caut, page 153. 

130 + ‘I"he reason why marriage in certain degrees is prohibited, 1% 
derived from men’s care to preserve purity of manners; for, if 
commerce of love were authorised between the nearest re‘ationas 
the frequent opportunities of intimate conversation, especiallll; 
during early youth, would introduce an universal dissoluteness 
and corruption.”"—Hume on Henry VIII.’s Divorce from Queee 
Catharine. 

13, Gaya’s Ceremonies, p. 69. 

182 Tbid., p 68. 

133 Formerly, in many parts of Europe, people of distinction, 2a 
well as the commonalty, were married at the church door, it beinny 
then thought indecent to give leave, in the church itself, for a maa 
and a woman to go to bed together. In 1559, Elizabeth, daughtee 
of Henry IT. of France, was married to Philip ll. of Spain, by thh 
Bishop of Paris, at the door of the church of Notre Dame.—Saintt 
fvix’s Essays. 

134 A custom somewhat similar formerly existed in France, wherr 
a new-married couple could not go to bed till it was blessed by thh 
priest; but ‘ acurate of the parish of St. Etienne-du-Mont haviny 
complained that a man named Michau, one of his parisioners, haa 
made him wait till midnight to pronounce the benediction of thh 
marriage-bed, Peter de Gondi, the bishop of Paris, ordered that, fda 
the future, this ceremony should always be. performed in the dayy 
time, or at latest before supper.—Ibid., Essays on Paris, 1763. 

35 Gaya, page 58 

136 ‘« By the ancient law of England, if any Christian man did marrr 
with a woman that was a Jew, or a Christian woman did marry witil 
a Jew, it was felony, and the party so vffending should be burnt alivee. 
— Dr. Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law. 

137 Saintfoix’s Historical Essays. | 

138 How opposite to this is the conduct of the people in the pre 
vince of Santa Cruz! Here, ‘‘ soon after a woman is married shi 
makes a shroud to bury her husband, and another for herself ;*’ intl 
mating thereby that nothing but death should part them.—Gayas 
Ceremonies, p. 115. 

B89 About the middle of the 16th century, a man of fortune of th) 
name of Berry, married, though he was an absolute eunuch, havino 
long before lost his testicles by an accident. His wife, however, in 
stituted a process against him, and in 1561 obtained a divorce. 

40 The Romish clergy are not the only people who are forbiddee 
to marry ; the Sultan of Turkey labours under the same privation 
*« This hath been a maxim of State, andreckoned amongst the 'Turkt 
INTER ARCANA IMPERII, from the time of Bajazet until the preser? 
age.” Sultan Osman, the tenth emperor of the ‘Turks, howevee 
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ventured to marry 3 but he was murdered by the soldiers, who gave 
this reason for it, that ‘“‘ he had married a sultana, whereby he had 
contracted alliances contrary to the fundamental constitutions of the 
empire.”——Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, fol. 1670, p. 155. 

41 & When Salvagus, the Pope’s legate at Gratz, was ordered by 
~ Paul V. to visit the churches of Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola, he 
did not find above six priests in those three large provinces who did 
not keep concubines.”"—Arcana Socictatis Jesu, 1635. 

42 Henry’s History of Great Britain, VoL. iii., 8vo., p- 275. 

43 By a constitution of Weathershead it was- ordained, 
“clergymen under the office of subdeacon may keep their wives ; 
but subdeacons or above shall leave their women, whether such 
women do consent to it or not.” 

44 See Baker's Chronicle, page 28, and Henry’s History of Great 
Britain, 8vo., Vou. v. page 275. 

48 By a constitution of Archbishop Langton, it was decreed that 
‘persons in holy orders shall not presume to keep concubines pub- 
licly in their houses, nor el:ewhere shall have public access to them 
with scandal. And if churchmen leave aught by their wills to con- 
cubines, it shall go to the church.” 

"6 See Baker’s Chronicle, page 41, and Henry’s Great Britain, 
VOL. v.,.p-. 314, 

7 "The Duke of Norfolk, soon after the act was passed imposing 
celibacy on the clergy, meeting one of his chaplains, who was sus- 
pected of favouring the reformation, said to him, “ Now, sir, what 
think you of the law to-hinder priests from having wives ?’’ ‘* Yes, 
my lord,” replies the chaplain, «« you have done that; but, I will 
answer for it, you cannot hinder men’s wives from having priests.”— 
Hume’s History of England. 

48 Hlufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, Vou. i., pages 167, 227, 
and 230. 

49 Tbid, VoL. ii., page 190. 

se See Appendix, No. II. 

si «* What a different character does amarried citizen assume 
from the selfish coxcomb, who lives but for himself, and who is often 
afraid to marry lest he should not be able to live in a certain style! 
But from early marriages the most salutary physical and moral effects 
naturally flow.”’— Woolstonecroft’s Rights of Woman, p. 389. 

82 In Italy they hold early marriages so much in esteem that “ in 
many churches and fraternities there are annual funds established 
to raise portion and procure comfortable matches for poor maidens. 
And generally all over Italy care is taken by such charitable founda- 
tions to provide for the necessities of the sex,”—Misson’s Voyage to 
‘Italy, Vot. i, p. 310. 

63 Goguet’s Origin of Laws 

1% ‘Tissot’s Treatise, page 1. 
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85 It would be disingenuous were I to withhold what the precy 
Tord Bacon has said of marriage, viz.: “ that wives and childree 
are hindrances to great achievements and enterprises,either of virttu 
or mischief; and that the best works, and of greatest merit to thh 
public, have been performed by unmarried or childless men. ‘TTh 
authority is great, but 1 doubt the truth of the assertion. 

66 Spirit of Laws, Book xvi., chap. 15. 

87 Mons. Thomas has said, that ‘* women, when love is a passionr 
are more constant than men; but when it is only an appetite, thee 
are more libertine.”’--Essay on the Character of Women, Vor. iii 
page 46, 

1488 Plutarch in Vit. Phoc. 

%) Spirit of Laws, Book xii., chap. 7. 

60 What a contrast does the following account furnish! In tkh 
reign of Henry Il. thirty Germans, men and women, came intt 
Kngland, calling themselves Publicans. These people denied thhy 
utility of matrimony ; and being obstinate, and not to be reclaimeed 
the king commanded they should be whipped, and marked with a hoo 
iron on the forehead. After this they were turned adrift, and dies 
with cold and hunger, no man daring to relieve them.’—Bakerr: 
Chronicle, page 58. 

*! Anacreon Moore has expressed the same idea of the possibilitty 
of happiness continuing to the latest term of our conuubial existencee 
in the following verse in one of his shorter pieces :— 

“* When death shall envy joy like this, 
And come to shade our sunny weather, 
Be our last sigh the sigh of bliss, 
And both our souls exhal’d together!” 
102 ** free, should the sons of freedom wed, 
The maid by equai fondness led, 
Nor, heaping wealth on wealth; 
Youth pines in age’s wither’d arms, 
Deformity polluting charm, | 
And sickness blasting health ; | 
But house for house, and grounds for grounds, 
And mutual bliss in balane’d pounds, 
Hach parent's thoughts employ ; 
‘These summ’d by Wingate’s solid rules, 
Let fools, and all the sons of fools, 
Count less substantial joy."—Marriace Onr. 

'83 Miscellaneous observations relating to Education, p. 169, 

4! The Art of preserving Health, Book iv., line 360. 

‘® © Among the Flemings it is a thing of the greatest shame and! 

proach for @ young man to marry an old woman, or an old man aa 
vung woman. ’—Gaya’s Ceremonies, p. 41. 

*S Keate’s Account of the Ancient History, Present Government, , 

ud Laws of the Republic of Geneva, 
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‘7 The following custom is as absurd as those above quoted are 
excellent. ‘Ihe religion of the isle of Formosa does not sutfer the 
women to bring their children into the world till they are thirty-five 
years of age. The priestess, before this age, by bruising the abdomen, 
procures abortion.”"—- Montesquieu, Book Xxili., chap. 16. 

8 Rycaut’s State of the Ottuman Empire, pp. 40 and 152. 

wo ** Mahommet, at an advanced age, having buried a wife with 
whom he had lived twenty two years, married Ayesha, at six years 
oid, and took her to his bed tivo years atterwards.’’—Prideaux’s 
Life of Mahomet, p. 41. 

ve“ John Bury, Esq.. who had divers manors, lands, and tene. 

ments, within the county of Devon, did, on the 20th of November, 
in the first year of Queen Mary, marry one Willimot Gifford, and 
they lived together three years, and the said Bury could not ¢ car- 
naliter cognoscere dictam Willimotam.’ Afterwards, viz., the 17th 
of May, 1561, the said Willimot called the said Bury before the 
ecclesiastical judge, and charged him to be ‘ impotentem ad coeund un 
cum dicta Willimota, propter vitium perpetuuin, et incurabile inie 
pedimentum ad generationem, et ejus inhabilitatem,’ etc., and there- 
upon desired to be divorced. In the proceeding before the judge it 
was proved, that Bury had his testicles stricken off by a horse, and 
that nothing but a little of one of them remained. It was also deposed, 
by divers matrons, that the said Willimot Gitford remained a Virgin 
snd incorrupt, which the said Bury confessed ; upon which proof and 
‘onfession the ecclesiastical judge pronounced sentence of divorce, 
nd did thereby separate them for ever.”—See Archbishop Abbot's 
Account of the Case of the Earl of Essex. Curl, 1719, p.. 103: 

wv More on this subject may be seen in « Hillder’s Conjugal Coun- 
el.” 1653, page 67. 

2“ Marriage without children, especially on account of age, as it 
‘oes not answer the intention of nature in. marriage, so neither is it 
ossibie that it should be attended with the proper satisfaction and 
appiness of that state.” —Considerations for the Use of Young Men. 

“3 Rights of Women, p. 136. 

™* In China, at the death of the sovereign, all his women are re- 
soved to a separate building. called by a term signifying the “ Palace 
t Chastity,’’ where they are doomed to reside during the remainder 
their lives. 

*° In the trials published by Curl, in the year 1719, is an account 
"a father who married his only child to a man against her will, and 
lat her dislike to him became so great that she poisoned him a short 
me after, and was actually burnt fur it when King James 1. was in 
‘otland. 

“& Baker’s Chronicle, p. 450. 

“7 See Baker’s Chronicle, page 304, and Andrew's Continuation of 

entry's History of Great Britain, Vou. I., page 7. 
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178 See Bacon’s History of Henry VII., page 79; and ‘Baconn’ 
Chron., p 240; and Henry’s History of Great Brit., Vou. X1., p. 244, 

179 GEconomy of Love, lines 530—542. 

180 Pr. Collin’s Present State of Russia,1671, p. 11. 

‘ 181 Ward's Dialogues, page 174. 

182 « The same calamity befalls the children of marriages contractte 
at too advanced a period of life,—no matter whether it be the old azg 
of years or the old age of debauchery.—Hygeia, VoL. 11., page 49. . 

183 Spirit of Laws, Book 26, chap. 14. 

ist Attila,” says Priscus in his embassy, “ stopped in a certaai 

lace to marry Esca, his own daughter. A thing permitted,” |b 
adds, ‘ by the Scythians,” page 22. 

iss History of the Tartars, part ili, page 236. 

186 In Russia, if a man thinks his wife barren, he will endeavour: | 
sersuade her to turn nun, that he may try another; if she refusee 
he will cudgel her into a monastery.”—Dr. Collins's Present Staal 
of Russia, 1671, page 11. 

187 “ Gaya’s Marriage Ceremonies, page 57. 

188 Tbid, page 107. 

189 Tn Paria, a province of Terra Firma, they have many wives 
but one is mistress of the house and commands the others. W hie 
their wives begin to grow old, they turn them off and take otherss. 
—Gaya, page Ill. 

190 Gaya’s Marriage Ceremonies, page 106. 

191 More on this subject may be seen in Hilder’s Conjugal Counss 
1653, page 98.__- 

192 The Morality of the East, 8vo., printed for Nicoll, 1666. 

193 When Septitia, mother of the Trachales, out of spite to her sopn 
and when she was past child-bearing, married Publionis, and by hh 
will deprived her children of her estate, the Emperor Augustus cl 
clared the marriage null, and set aside h.r will, because (said Th 
they had contracted marriage without any hopes of issue. 

1t From the accounts which travellers have given of Turkeyy, 
should imagine that assassinations are easier formed there than ellis 
where. ‘A Turkish husband that sees a pair of slippers at the dq 
of his harem must not enter ; his respect for the sex prevents hb: 
from intruding when a stranger is there upon a visit ; how eaas 
then, is it for men to visit and pass for women ! The large looe 
robe, which covers them from head to foot, would favour this ceg 
cealment.’—Lady Craven's Journey through the Crimea to Cor 
stantinople. 

8 Thelyphthora, Vou. 1., page 223. 

196 Seean Essay on Modern Gallantry, 1726, page 25. 

197 In the early part of the Augustan age, the guilty parties 
Rome were heavily fined, and then condemned to perpetual baniis 
ment in two distant islands. Under the Emperor Constans adil 
,crers were usually sewed up in sacks, and drowned in the sea. 


”’ 
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- 2 “ Sixtus Quintus ordained, that ifa husband did not come and 
make his complaint of his wite’s infidelity, heshould be put to death.” 
—Montesquieu, Book vii., chap. 12. 

wa * By alaw of Romulus, a man might dismiss his wife upon 
poisoning his children, or counterfeiting his private keys, or for the 
crime of adultery.”—Plutarch in Romul. 

20 Notwithstanding the severity of these laws, when Septimius 
Severus mounted the throne, he found no less than three thousand 
accusations of adultery on the roll, and was obliged to lay aside his: 
plan of reformation. 

*” ‘The laws of the Visigoths not only obliged the slaves, if they 
found their master’s wife in adultery, to bind her, and carry her to 
her husband, but they even permitted her children to be her accusers, 
and her slaves to be tortured in order to compel them to convict her. 
—Montesquieu, Book xiv.. chap. 14. 

202 * Tn Civola, or New Granada, the women are at liberty to leave 
their husbands when they know that they go astray.”—Gaya’s Cere- 
monies, page 110.” 

= Pipa. pre V7. 

24 Gaya’s Ceremonies, p.'57. 

"> In the reign of Justinian many philosophers retired into Persia. 
What struck them most was, that men could not abstain from adul- 
tery, even in a country where polygamy was permitted.—See Life 
of Justinian, page 403. 

26 Paul Rycaut's State of the Ottoman Empire, fol. 1670, p. 153. 

**7 Canute, the first Danish king of ingland, enacted a law which 
Ne that a married woman, if convicted of adultery, should have 
jer nose and ears cut off.—Baker’s Chronicle, page 16. 

8 Goguet s Origin of Laws and Government. 

209 See Genesis, chap. xii., verses 11—20. 

“ The Moguls also punished an adulteress with death. At Ton- 
quin, she is crushed to pieces by an elephant.” — Madame Sillery's 
Annals of Virtue. 

2.0 the kingdom of Benin, the women and her gallant were im~ 
mediately put to death, if detected in the fact ; and their bodies are 
thrown on the dunghills as a prey to the birds and beasts. Hence, 
the violation of the marriage bed is less knuwn in Benin than in any 
uther country.—Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

?? Deuteronomy, chap. xxii., verses 22—27, 

2.3 The Saxons formerly burnt the adulteress, and over her ashes 


erected a gibbet, on which the adulterer was hanged. 


’, In the reign of the Emperor Theodosius, a woman convicted of 
this crime was confined in prison, and obliged to receive the embraces 
of every man who chose to have intercourse with her. 

“5 A remarkable instance of continence is related of Scipio the 
younger, by Livy, which is delightful. The story is too long to re- 
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late here; but the whole account may be seen in the fourth edition: 
of the Encyclopzedia Britannica, vol. vi., page 597. It was so exem- 
plary that the obliged husband caused the action to be engraved on 
a silver shield, which he presented to Scipio,—a present infinitely 
more estimable than all his treasures. ‘This, however, he lost in 
passing the Rhone, with part of the baggage. It continued in that 
river ti'l the year 1665, when some fishermen found it. It was after-. 
wards preserved in the King of H'rance’s cabinet. 

216 Suetonius in Vita Caligula, sec. 25. 

217 Baker’s Chronicle, folio, 1684, page Il. 

218 Thid., page 12. 

219 Gaya’s Ceremonies, page 96. 

220 Ibid., page 97. 

221 Tt has been a custom in the Mogul empire, for men to offer 
their wives and daughters to the embraces of their friends or visitors, 
as a mark of respect and friendship for them. 

222 Gaya’s Ceremonies, page 10; and Montaigne’s Kssays, Book i.,, 
chap. 22, 

223. Polman, a German professor, has a dissertation on the husband’s. 
right to alienate his wife’s body to another’s use. 

224 De Sermone Dom. in Mont. lib. i., cap. 16. 

225 Among the Chinese, there is reason to believe that adultery is. 
not capital; for it is said that parents.will make a contract with the- 


= 


future husbands of their daughters to allow them the gratification of 


a gallant.—Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

226 Montaigne’s Essays, Book i., chap. 22. 

27 Dr, Henry has informed us how the artful clergy managed these 
ordeals, so as. to preserve their friends from injury. He remarks 
that ‘* we meet with no example of any champion of the church who 
suffered the least injury from the touch of hot iron in these ordeals 5. 


but when any one was so fool-hardy as to appeal to it, or to that of 


hot water, with a view to deprive the church of any of her posses- 
sions, he never failed to get burnt and loose his cause.”-—-Henry’s 
History of Great Britain, 8vo., VoL, IIL, p. 437. 

228 Baker’s Chronicle, fol., 1684, p. 18. 

221 DL, penal 

230 'The celebrated Abelard was passionately in love with Heloise, 


and after a time succeeded in debauching her; but her friends made: — 
him pay dear for the gratification of his lust; for they pursued him,, - 
and precured the amputation of those parts which had brought such: , 


a foul disbonour on their family.—See Bayle’s Dict., ‘* Abelard.” 
231 (Economy of Love, line 185—158. 
232 Our Henry VI. was so remarkable for his continence, that be- 


fore his marriage he would not allow any lady of a suspicious-charac-. | 


ter, or ungarded conduct, to frequent the court.— Rapin. 
733 The Malleani, who live on the mountains.of Malabar, are verw 
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exemplary in their matrimonial connexions, for they have only one 
wife, with whom they: spend all their time, and who even accomanies 
them in their hunting excursions. This is the more remarkable, as. 
theyare Pagans, and the people around them are gross in their man- 
ners, and have, as it were, all women in common among them. 

84 Kneyclopeedia Britannica, 4th edit., Von. vi., page 372. 

285 Dr. Armstrong on Health, Book iv., line 184—290. 

236 Mons, ‘homas’s Essay on the Character of Women, vol ii. p. EVAL. 

ss7& ‘The Canarini, a people in the island of Goa, worshipped a 
naked statue, and we are told, that whenever parents wish to marry 
their daughters they bring them to this statue, and there pray for 
happy success of their marriage. ‘The prayer ended, the girl is. 
married to the first that seeks her.”— Gaya, p. 104. [Quere, May not 
this custom have originated in some such design as spoken of above. } 

238- “ The maid demands 

The dues of Venus, when the parting breasts 

Wanton exuberant and tempt the touch, 

Plump'd with rich moisture from the finished: growth’ 
Redundant now.’—Anmsrrona. 

239 (Eeonomy of Love, line 241, &c., where the whole passage may: 
be seen. 

240 Deuteronomy, xxii. verses 13—19, 

#1 In Barclay’s Euphormion, it is said that the Countess of Moret, 
who lived in the reign of Henry IV., King of France, when she: 
married her second husband, the Count de Cosvsausy, stipulated 
with him, that if she found him impotent, she should be at liberty to 
choose herself another lover, without any let, trouble, molestation, 
or hinderance, whatever of him the said count, &e. 

242 History informs us, that the Emperor Constantius married: 
Eusebia, a most beautiful princess. and was never able to copsum- 
mate the marriage.—See History of Eunuchism, page 167. 

#43 See Baker’s Chronicle, fol. page 18 ; and Dr. Henry’s History. 
of Great Britain, VoL. 111., octavo, page 139. 

43 “Tt is not enough that a woman is contracted in the face of the 
church,led home to the house of her husband and put into his arms, 
for all these circumstances are only the signs of a marriage, but do: 
not make one; the man and woman must be both capable of consum- 
mation. Hence Justinian in his Institutes has decreed, that if such 
a woman loses her husband before she is properly viripotens, she was. 
never lawfully a wife."—'Tit. de Nuptiis, sec. 12. 

*4° Baker’s Chronicle, fol. page 288. 

26 [bid., page 299:- 

“a7 “ Justinian ordained, that a husband might be repudiated with-. 
out the wife’s losing her portion, if for the space of two years he had. 
been incapable of consummating the marriage. He altered this law 
afterwards, and allowed the poor wretch three years.”—Montes~ 
quieu’s Spirit of Laws. 
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248 “6 ‘The inhabitants of Cumana, before they married their daugh-- 
ters, sent them into the pubiic piazzas, that by conversation theyy: 
may learn the burdens and duties of matriinony.’’—Gaya’s Cere-- 
monies, pase LLI. 

249 Jbid., page 105. 

250 King James I. in this conversation with Abbot, Archbishop off 
Canterbury, acknowledged his own impotency on his first lying witha 
the Queen, and that in h'm also it was merely * vitlum animi, noma 
corporis.”’—See ‘Trials for Impotency, Curl, 1719. 

251 ‘his case is so much in point, and so fully exemplies many off 
the positions laid down in these pages, that 1 could not resist thee 
desire of giving the reader a copy of the charge brought by thee 
countess against her husband, and his reply to the same.—Seee 
Appendix. 

252 ‘his superstitution grew socommon, that the prelates of France: 
in the year 1583, in a council at Rheims, passed the following decree2 
ayrainst it :—** Peccare graviter admonemus eos, qui noctu vel clan-- 
culum benedictionem nuptialem sibi dari procurant propter metumi 
maleficii. Maleficium enim se vitari posse, credere debent, si eo 
pietatis affectu ad conjugium accedant, qui praescribitur in sacriss 
jiteris, videlicet, ut cum timore Domini et amore filidrum, magiss 
quam libidine impulsi copulentur, devote susceptis poenitentie ett 
Eucharistiaze sacramentis.”—Bochellus in Decret. Eccles. Gallic,, 
lib. ii, tit. 5, cap. 176. 

253 ‘I'he same author, in speaking of the wife of the then Czar, whoo 
was originally in a mean situ tion, says, “She has often gone intoo 
the woods to gather mushrooms. She was a tolerable beauty, butt 
was married privately for fear of witchcraft, which is here common att 
nuptials.”—Page 104. 

254 Collins's State of Russia, page 10. 

255 «¢ [n some parts of Poland, they make the bride go three timess 
round the fire, then sit down to wash her feet, and with that waterr 
they sprinkle the bed on which they are to lie. When the timey 
arrives for their retiring to rest, they cut off her hair, then some of} 
the women wrap her head in a white linen cloth, which she mayy 
wear tillshe have a son born, for till then she is still called a girl.” 
Gava’s Ceremonies, page 35. | 

255 «+ Amasis, King of Egypt, married Laodicea, a beautiful Greek« 
virgin, and, though famous for his abilities elsewhere, fuund himselff 
quite another man with his wife, and could by no means enjoy her 5; 
at which he was so enraged, that he threatened to kill her, suspecting: 
her to be awitch. As itis usually in things that consist in fancy, shee 
put him upon his devotions, and he found himself divinely restored! 
the very first night after his oblations and sacrifices.’’—Montaigne’ss 
Essays, Book i., chap. 20. 

257 Montaigne’s Essays, translated bx Cotton, 8d edition, Book i.,, 
ehaw, 20, Voi. 1. nage 126, ’ 
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*58 Montaigne relates a story of a man of fortune who was so mor- 
tified by an accident of this kind, which he attributed to a bodily 
failing, that he actually amputated the offending parts and sent theo: 
to his mistress as an atonement for the disappointment he had ocea- 
sioned her. 

59 Montaigne relates, that he had an old stallion that was partly in 
the same situation. He says, ‘he was vicious and not to be governed 
when he smelt a mare; though the facility presently sated him, as 
did his own ; but towards strange mares, and the first that passed 
by the pale of his pasture, he would again fall to his importunate 
neighings and his furious heats, as before.”— Bo: k ii., chap. 15. 

60 A very curious counterpart to this story may be seen in an 
anecdote which Montaigne has preserved, of a man who was cured 
hy another kind of deception which a friend practised upon him.— 
See Book i., chap. 2; or Vol.i.,3d edition, page 128. 

*1 ‘Treatise on the Venereal Disease, by Mr. John Hunter, 2d 
edition, page 202, &c. 

62 The GEvonomy of Love, line 312, &e. 4 

203 «* Love, from its very nature, must be transitory. To seek 
for a secret that would render it constant, would be as wild a search 
as for the philosopher’s stone, or the grand panacea; and the dis- 
covery would be equally useless, or rather pernicious, to mankind. 
‘The most holy band of society is friendship.”"— Rights of Woman, p. 56. 

204 «* Whatever precaution be taken, enjoyment. will, by degrees, 
take off the edge of passion. But when love hath lasted as long as 
possible, a pleasing habitude supplies its place, and the attachment 
ofa mutual confidence succeeds to the transports of passion. Chil- 
dren often form a more agreeable and permanent connexion between 
married people than even love itself. When vou cease to he the 
mf&tress of Emilius, you will continue to be his wife and friend, you 
will be the mother of his children.”’-—Rousseau’s Emilius. 

265 « ‘I'he behaviour of many newly-married women has often dis- 
gusted me. They seem anxious never to let their husbands forget, 
the privilege of marriage ; and to find no pleasure in his society 
unless he is acting the lover. Short, indeed, must be the reion of 
love, when the flame is thus constantly blown up, without its re. 
ceiving any solid fuel !”—-Rights of Woman, page 295. 

66 “ It frequently happens, that women who have fostered a 
romantic unnatural delicacy of feeling, waste their lives in imagining 
how happy they should have been with a husband who could love 
them with a fervid increasing affection every day, and all day. But 
they might as well pine married as single; and would not be a jot 
more unhappy with a bad husband than longing for a good one.— 
Ibid., page 63. 

787 Rights of Woman, pages 292 and 313. 
208 * When a virgin is selected to sleep with the Grand Signior, 


— 
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he has not this advantage of darkness and privacy; for we are told, 
that ‘ being in bed together, they have two great wax lights burning 
by them all night, one at the bed’s feet and the other by the door ; 
besides, there are appvinted sundry_old black women, to watch by 
turns that night in the chamber, by two at a times; one of them to 
sit by the light at the bed’s feet, and the other by the door; and 
when they leave, other two supply their place, without making the 
least noise imaginable, so that the king is not in any whit disturbed.’ ” 
—New Survey of the Turkish Empire, printed for Henry Marsh, 
1663, p. 103 ——A custom nearly as gress was formerly prevalent in 
France and England, viz., that of the domestics entering the chamber 
of the bride in the middle of the night, to bring the bridegroom a 
caudle to strengthen him.—See Montaigne’s Essays, Book i., chap. 20. 

269 Wor explanation of this the reader may consult Leviticus, 
XVili. v. 19, and xx. v. 18; and Ezekiel, xvii., v. 10. 

270 More on this subject will-be found in the sixteenth Letter. 

271 {{uffland’s Art of Prolonging Life, Vor. 11., page 173. 

272 'The tollowing lines so exactly accord with this idea, that I make 
no apology for introducing them :— 

“ Oft from the stol’n embrace, 
Untired with worn acquaintance, keenly urged, 
Elate with generous rapture, likeliest springs 
The noblest breed, most animated, best. 

What herves hence have issued! what fam’d chiefs! 
And demi-gods of old !—The stealth of love 
Gave Greece her Hercules ; and mighty Rome 
First rose beneath a random son of Mars,” 
Economy of Love, line 427-—434. 

213 «¢ The Abyssinians expel from their homes the women who are 
convicted of adultery. Vhey punish those also whose husbands 
transgressed the conjugal vow, because they always attribute this 
to the fault of the wife, and imagine that her good conduct would 
have prevented it.”—Madame Sillery’s Annals of Virtue. 

274 Jy truth, women are to blame to entertain us with that disdain- 
ful and angry countenance they commonly do, which extinguishes our 
vigour as it kindles our desire; which made the daughter-in-law of 
Pythagoras to say, that “ the woman who gves to bed tu a man, naust 
put off her modesty with her garments, and put it on ogain with 
them in the morning.’ — Montaigne s Essays, Book 1., chap. 20. 

275 Probably Rousseau might mean no more than is expressed in 
the following lines:— 

“ But chiefly thee, fair nymph, behoves to know 
hat love and joy when in their prime most fear 
Decay, the fate of all created things. 

Be frugal, then; the coyly—yielded kiss 
Charms most, and gives the most sincere delight, 
Cheapness offends,” &c.—ARMSTRONG. 
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*6 This connubial acquiescence has been very happily painted by 
Milton, in the following passage :— 

{nto their innermost bower 
Nanded they went; and eased the putting off 
Those troublesome disguises which we wear, 
Straight side by side were laid; nor turn’d [ ween, 
Adam from his fair spouse, nor Evethe rites 
Mysterious of connubial love refused.” 

*77 Pulcheria, resolved to make choice of a collague who would 
‘always respect the superiorrank and virgin chastity of his wife, gave 
ther hand to Marcian, a senator, abeut sixty years of age; and the 
nominal husband of Pulcheria was solemnly invested with the im- 
rerial purple.”...... ‘ Pulcheria had bestowed her hand, and the 
sceptre of the East, on the modest virtue of Marcian, and'that he 
gratefully reverenced ther august rank and virgin chastity, and after 
er death gave ‘his people the exainple of the religious worship that 
was due to the memory of the imperial saint.”—-Gibbon, Vou. Vi, 
pages 85, 90. 

278 See William of Malmesbury, Lis. 11, chap. 133; or Henry’s 
History, Vou. ur, page 140. 

279 In the time of the ancient Romans, the women “ used to mea- 
Sure the neck of the bride with a thread before she went to the 
nuptial bed ; and in the morning they measured her neck again with 
the same thread, and if the thread happened to be too short, they 
‘cried out with great joy that the bride was no longer a virgin.” — 
Memoirs of Literature; Vor. Iv., page 100. Catullus alludes to that 
custom in these verses :— 

“* Non illam nutrix virenti luce revisens, 
Hestcrno poterit collum circumdare filo.” 

8° Economy of Love, line 483—498. 

#1 << “Lis, peradventure,” says Montaigne, ‘more easy to live clean 
from the whole sex than to maintain one’s self exactly in all points 
in the society of a wife.”’—Book ii.. chap. 83. 

282 «Women, as well as men ought to have the common appetites 
and passions of their nature; they are only brutal when unchecked 
by reason ; but the obligation to check them is the duty of mankind, 
not a sexual duty.”—Rights of Woman, page 295. 

288 “On the Art of Prolonging Lite, VoL. 11., page 15. 

oe Ford’. VOL: ¥.. pages 227, 321. 

285 @conomy of Love, line 298 —307. 

286“ To keep love in breath, Lycurgus made a decree, that the 
married people of Lacedzemonia should never enjoy one another but by 
stealth; and that it should be as reat ashame to take them in bed to- 
gether as committing with others.”—Montaigne, Book ii., chap. 15. 

287 “© How ingenious men are in devising excuses for their irregu- 
avities ! When the Emperor Elius Verus was reproached by his wife 
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with his love to other women, he replied, that he did it on a con: 
Scientious account, because marriage was a name of honour and! 
dignity, not of wanton and lascivious desire. 

788 “* Montaignes Essays, Book i., chap 29. 

289 << ‘he following aphorism might with advantage be committedto 
memory by those young bridegrooms who are inclined to be libidinous:: 

** Leave Nature to herself, nor covet more 
Than Nature gives, that but to REAL wants 
Each well-conducted appetite provokes.” 
Giconomy oF Love. 
290 Rights of Woman, page 316, 
2) Memoirs of Literature, vol iv., page 99. 
_ 2 Cconomy of Love, lines 499—513. 

285 What a contrast to this have we in the story of Eleanor, Qneen: 
of Henry the Second, who couid not rest till she had discovered the: 
retreat of the Fair Rosamond! The King, it has been said, kept 
her at Woodstock, in apartments so curiously contrived, that no» 
stranger could find the way into them; but that Eleanor, being: 
guided by a thread, did at length gain admittance. + So much 
quicker,” as the historian has remarked ‘ the eye of jealousy in, 
finding, than that of care in hiding !” . 

29s See Montaigne’s Essays, Book i chap. 30. 

2% Ibid.. Book i., chap, 29. 

23° London, printed for C. Parker, 1779 This is an anonymous : 
publication; but the copy I have seen bears the name of W. J. 
Caulfield, Esq., written on the title page, as the author of the work. 

%7 ‘The crotchet is 4 sharp instrument, used occasionally by men: 
midwives for the purpose of killing a child in the womb. 

298 When it is considered that this digitation cannot be performe i 
without the friction of that most delicate and susceptible membrane 
called the clitoris, who can doubt of the effect which this must have © 
upon the passions of the woman? For further explanation see | 
Letters 1V. and V. in the first volume of this work, and Letter. | 
XXXV. in this volume. 

2 ‘lhe rooms allotted for these curious investigations are gene- 
rally backwards, or upstairs, where they cannot be overlooked. 

500 Dr, Smellie’s Midwifery, Vou. 1., page 191. 
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No.1. (Page 61.) 


Extracts from the Pnblic Records at Geneva, never before published, 
except in the Memoirs of Literature, by Monsieur Michael de la 
Roche, 1722, vol. viii. p- 181-184. 


September 21, 1417 -—T ue prior of St, Victor, attended by some 
of his monks, beseeches the magistrates by word of mouth and in 
writing, that the brothel of the public women at St. Christopher’s Gate 
be removed.—He was answered, that it had been settled there after a 
long deliberation, as being the fittest place that could be pitched 
upon. . 


June 3, 1459.—Ordered ina general council, that for the honour 
of the republic, no one of any state or condition whatsoever shall let 
his house or lodging to an whore or disorderly woman, excepting the 
place of the usual brothel. 

August, 1483.—Resolved, that the Austin Friars of the Pont 


d’Arve, confined to the bishop’s prison, shall not be allowed to goa 
begging, by reason of their infamy. 


September, 1483.—The warden of the convent of Rive represents, 
that in the streets over against the church of his convent there are 
many lewd women, and desires they may be removed.---Answered : 
A conference shall be held with the bishop about it. 


June 13, 1486.—The superior of the Minor Friars coming into 
their convent, is informed of the life and manners of the monks, that 
he may prevent worse things. 


July 11.—The whores who live over against and near the Minor - 
Friars are removed from thence. 


July 25.—The whores are removed from Verdame-street, near the 
Minor Friars. 


November 28.— solved, that the whores who live between the 
convent of the Minor. Friars and that of the Observance be expelled. 


June 17, 1492.The lewd women are expelled from the public street 
unless they wear a plain mark (signum eminens) about their arms, 
that they may be known. 


March 10, 1503.—Ordered, that a queen of the whores be elected. 
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Accordingly, March 14th, Louise, daughter of the late P. ‘Chavane de: 
la Bonneville, was elected, and tock the oath acsording to custom.. 


She had sixpence given her, 


November 26, 15 12.—Ordered, that Meretrix, non laude sed vitu- - 
perio digna, Lupanaris, seu Bordelli Regina efficiatur, after leave ¢b-- 


tained for it from the Iepiscopal Court. 


March 11,1518,—Ordered, that the queen of the whores shall! 


edraw upa list of the lewd women who live in the honest streets, 


‘October 10, 1513:—The syndies complain to the Episcopal Court : 


‘about the priests.and their whores. 


March 5, 1518.—Ordered, that the lewd women shall return to the : 


‘brothel. 


May 10, 1527.—The inhabitants of St. Leger complain of the lewd - 
women who are in that part of the town, and of the monks who flock - 


‘to them. (Querelaverunt de Putanis, et certis religiosis qui ibidem 
affluunt.) They were answered, that if they perceive those monks in 
the night, they shall give notice of it to the syndios, or the abbot, that 
the said monks may be apprehended. 


May 25, 1520,—Ordered, that the lewd women shall be confined to 
the public brothel; and to that end, that the queen of the whores be 
‘sent for. 


July 12, 1527.—Many citizens complain ef the priests of Saint 
Magdalen’s, who keep a ‘bawdy-house, where there are many bawds. 
Ordered, that the bawds shall be banished, the lewd women compelled 
‘to live in the place assigned them, and that the said priests shall be 
‘severely censured. 


April 1, 1530.—Ordered by the council of two hundred, that for 
‘the time to come, the priests shall leave their brothels, their whores, 
and their lewdness. 


August 18, 1584—Upon a report made to the council, that the 
monks, pimps, and whores, who live in Saint Victor’s suburb, have 
alinost destroyed the priory of the same name, and carried away the 
§00cs belonging to it: Ordered, that the priory, the church, and the 
houses belonging to the said priory, be pulled down, &e. 

The reader will excuse (says M. de la Roche) the plain words I 
have used in translating the Publie Records of Geneva. A translation 
of such pieces ought to answer the original in every thing. He thus 
reoncludes :— 


“«¢ Kiver ‘since the Reformation, no scandalous house has been 
tolerated.at-Geneva. If the priests and: monks lived a very disorderly 
dife in such a small town, one may easily guess that they gave them- 
selves a greater liberty in picat cities like Paris, Venice, &e. N othing 
ean be mere improper than to forbid the clergy to marry.” 
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No. II. (Page 63.) 


An account of the Pustio Srews which were formerly established on 
the banks of the Thames, in the borough of Southwark, extracted 
from the History of the Parish of Saint Savioui’s. 


«* Near tothe Bear Garden, on the Bank Side, was formerly the 
Bordellow, or stews, so called from several licensed houses for the en- 
tertamment of lewd persons of both sexes. These were subject to 
several laws and regulations,.and their manner of life and privileges 
received many confirmations from the crown.” 

In the reign of King Henry the Second, and in the year 1162, we 
find, ina parliament held at Westminster, an act passed for confirming 
several ordinances, statutes, and eLp customs, observed in that place, 
some of which are here inserted. 


‘“« That no stew-holder, or his wife, should let ‘or stay any single 
woman to go and come freely at all times, when they listed. 


‘* No stew-holder to keep any woman to board, but she to board 
‘abroad at her pleasure. 


** To take no more for the woman’s chamber in the wecke, than 
fourteene pence. 


ae Not to keepe open his doors on holy-days. 

‘- Not to keepe any single woman in his house on the holy-days, 
but the baylifte to see them voided out of the lordship. 

«« No single woman tobe kept.against her will. 

“* No stew-holder to receive any woman of religion, nor any man’s 
wife. 

‘“« Nosingle woman to take money to lye with any man, except she 
lye with him all night, till the morrow. 

** No man to be drawn or enticed into any stew-house. 

«« The constables, bayliffe, and others, every weeke to search every 
stew-house. 

‘* No stew-holder to ‘keep any woman that hath the perilous infir- 
mity of burning.” 


In the year 1845 King Edward the Third confirmed to them the 
privileges they then enjoyed. Inthe year 1881 the stew-houses were 
the property of William Walworth, the then lord mayor of London, 
by whom they were let out to Flemish women. In the fifth year of 
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the reign of Richard the Second, the insurgents who marched to Lon- 
don under the command of Wat Tyler (William Walworth, the 
mayor, having shut the city gates), determined to destroy the stews ; 
probably not so much from a principle of reform, as from a passion of 
revenge, which Wat Tyler concluded could not be more eitectually 
done than by cutting off so large a branch of his lordship’s revenue. 


This destruction of the stews was not effectual, for they were again 
permitted in the reign of Henry the Sixth. In the year 1506 they 
were shut up by Henry the Seventh: they were then eighteen, but 
they were shortly after licensed again, and reduced to twelve. rom 
this number no alteration took place till their final suppression in the 
year 1546, by his majesty King Henry the Highth. 


Even in the days which tolerated these receptacles of profligacy, 
they were maintained from policy alone, as appears by the conduct of 
the churchmen of those times: the women were excommunicated ; 
not suffered to enter the church while living. and refused Christian 
burial after death, and were interred in a piece of ground called the 
‘‘ single women’s churchyard,” set apart for the purpose. 


The houses were distinguished by several signs painted on the 
fronts of them, as the Boai’s Head, the Crane, the Cardinal's Hat, the 
Swan, the Bell, the Castle, the Cross Keys, and the Gun; and though 
sanctioned by legal authority, yet in such a light of disrepute were the 
keepers of them held, that by an act passed in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, they were prohibited from being impanelled 
upon any jury, or keeping any tavern or public house of entertain- 
ment. 


Long previous to this act, and after the death of Sir William Wal- 
worth, to whom, as before observed, the stews belonged, the whole 
profits of licensing them came into the hands of the bishop of London; 
but John Northampton, who succeeded Walworth in the mayoralty 
of the city, either piqued at the bishops invading his right, er out of a 
real reforming principle, commenced a severe persecution. 


He had his spies and constables in every street to apprehend strol- 
lers; and such women as were neither handsome nor rich enough to 
bribe his officers, were carried through the streets in great pomp, with 
their hair shorn, and trumpets and pipes playing before them. This 
was contrary to the bishop’s express commands, who had several bick- 
erings with him on the occasion. ‘That any part of a revenue for the 
support of those holy fathers should he dramed from such a sink of 
wretchedness, taints their character with an hypocrisy unknown, we 
hope, to the prelates of our day. 
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No. II. (Page 83.) 


An account of the Seraglio of the Grand Signior at Constantinople, 
from Rycaut's “ State of the Ottoman Empire.” 


“ The women in the seraglio are commonly prizes of the sword, 
taken at sea and at land, as far fetched as the Turk commands, or the 
wandering ‘Tartar makes his excursions—com posed of almost as many 
nations as there are countries in the world; none of which are esteemed 
worthy of this preferment unless beautiful, and undoubted virgins. 


“« ‘These maidens bre divided into two chambers, where they are 
taught to work, sew, and embroider; and are lodged on § safawes,’ 
every one with her bed apart, between every five of whom is a grave 
matron, laid to oversee and hear what actions or discourse passes im- 
modest cr indecent. | 


‘« Out of these the queen mother chooses her court, and prefers the 
most beauteous or facetious to a near attendance on her person, or to 
other offices of her court. These are always richly attired, and ™ 
adorned with precious stones, fit to receive the addresses and amours 
of the sultan. 


‘“‘ When the grand signior is pleased to dally with any of these 
ladies in the garden, ‘helvet’ is eried, which rings through all the 
seraglio; at which word all people withdraw themselves at a distance, 
and eunuchs are placed at every avenue, it being at that time death to 
approach near those walls. Here the women strive with their dances, 
songs and discourse to make themselves mistresses of the grand 
signior’s affection, and let themselves loose to all kinds of lascivious- 
ness and wantonness, acquitting themselves as much of all respect to 
majesty as they do to modesty. 


“« When the grand signior resolves to choose himself a bed-fellow, 
he retires into the lodgings of his women, where the damsels being 
ranged in order by the mother of the maids, he throws his handker. 
chief to her where his eye and fancy best directs, this being a token of 
her election to his bed. The surprised virgin snatches at this prize 
with that eagerness, that she is ravished with the joy before she is de- 
floured by the sultan, and kneeling down, first kisses the handkerchief 
and then puts it inher bosom; when she is immediately congratulated 
by all the ladies of the court for the great honour and favour she hath 
received. 

“ And after she has been washed, bathed, and perfumed, she is 
adorned with jewels, and what other attire can make her appear glo- 
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rious and beautiful; she is conducted at night with music and the 
songs of her companions to the bed-chamber of the sultan, at the door» 
of which stands some favourite eunuch. On her approach, the eunuch . 
gives advice to the grand signior; and permission being given her te | 
enter in, she comes running and kneels before him. 


«The amour being ended, she is delivered to the care of the: 
kadan kahia, or mother of the maids, by whom she is conducted back : 
with the same music as before; and then, being washed and bathed,.. 
hath. the lodging and attendants allotted her that belong to the royal 
concubine. If it be her good fortune to conceive and bring forth a son, , 
she is called sultana, is honoured with a solemn coronation, and. 
crowned with a coronet of gold beset with precious stones. 


‘«« After the death of the grand signior, those women who are mo=- 
thers of daughters, have liberty to come forth from the seraglio and 
marry with any person of quality; but those who have brought forth 
sons, are removed to the old seraglio, where they~pass a retired life 
without redemption; unless the son of any of those mothers, by the 
death of the first heir succeeding to the throne, release his mother 
from that restraint, and make her sharer with him in all his happiness:. 
and glory. 
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No. IV. (Page 76.) 


Abstinence in youth from the enjoyment ot physical love: 
without marriage. 


He who in pleasure’s downy arms 

Ne’er lost his health nor youthful charms. 
A hero lives ;—and justly can 
Exclaim,—* In me behold a man!’ 


He prospers like the slender reed, 

Whose top waves gently o’er the mead + 
And moves—such blessings virtue follow— 
Tn health and beauty an Apollo. 


That power divine, which him inspires, 
His breast with noblest passions fires ; 
These heavenwards soar with eagle-flight, 
And spurn the cold, dark realms of night. 


So full of majesty—a god— 

Shall carth alone be his abode > 

With dignity he steps—he stands — 
And nothing fears ;—for he commands. 


Like drops.drawn from the erystal stream, 
His eyes with pearly brilliance beam ; 
With blushing signs of health o’erspread,. 
His cheeks surpass the morning’s red. 


The fairest of the female train 

For him shall bloom,—nor bloom in vain: 
O happy she, whose lips he presses ! 

© happy she, whom he caresses ! 


Buraurs. 
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No. V. (Page 120.) 


On Monastic Institutions, and the Celibacy of the Clergy. 


As the following passages show what opinions were held of the 
celibacy of the clergy, and other monastic institutions, even some 
hundred years ago, they will much tend to confirm what I have said 
in Letter XXII. They are not inserted with the design of throwing 
any odium on the Catholic cause; for I have no doubt but that, when 
the times become a little more liberal, the enlightened part of that 
respectable body will have the courage to propose and promote the 
reformation of these abuses of their church. 


The following translation is attempted for the use of the mer 
S : Pp 
English reader. 


‘‘ Sepenumero enim comper- 
tum est, ut quum ita consecratis, 
preesertim sacerdotibus, per jura 
canonica legitime: uxores sint in- 
terdictee, quod dehine pudicitiam 
matronarum, virginum, laicorum 
scilicet uxorum, filiarum, sororum- 
que attentant, ac noctu interdin- 
que solicitant. Efficiunt quoque 
per assiduum ac indefessum labo- 
retin, partim muneribus, donis, ac 
blanditiis, ut complures honest 
alioqui virgines et matrone, partim 
etiam in secretis (quas vocant) con- 
fessionibus, id quod eventu ipso 
compertum est, dinturna opera la- 
befactentur, ad peccata ‘offendicu- 
Jaque commoveantur.” 


Gravamina Centum Germani- 
cx Nationis, &e. 


‘It is generally found, that 
when lawful wives are thus forbid- 
den by the canon law to those in 
holy orders, and especially to 
priests, that they are hereby in- 
duced to attempt the chastity of 
matrons and virgins, the wives and 
daughters of the laify, and solicit 
them day and night. Thus, with 
assiduous and unwearied labour, 
partly by presents and blandish- 
ments, and partly also at their se- 
cret confessions, as they call them, 
they, as the event shows, effect | 
their purpose, and many otherwise | 
honest virgins and matrons are: 
made to stumble, and enticed to» 
sin.” 

The Hundred Accusations ¢ 
against the Church, preferred by’ 
the Princes and Nobles of the: 


German Empire, and laid before the Legate of Adrian the Sixth, ati 
the Convention of Nuremburg, in the year 1522. 


«© Nam quid obsecro aliud sunt 
hoc tempore puellarum monasteria 
nisi quedam, non dico Dei sanc- 
tuaria, sed Vencris execranda pros- 


‘‘ For what else, I pray, ares 
the monasteries of young women 
at this time, but (sanctuaries off 
God I cannot say) execrable bro-- 
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tibula, sed lascivorum et impudi- 
corum juvenum ad _libidines 
explendas receptacula? ut idem 
hodie sit puellam velare, quod et 
publice ad scortandum exponere.” 
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thels of Venus, and receptacles for 
satisfying the lusts of unchaste 
and lecherous young men? so 
that it is the same thing now to 
give a girl the veil, as to prostitute 
her for public whoredom.” 


Nicolaus de Clamengiis, Archdeacon of Bayeux, and Doctor of 
Theology in the University of Paris, «« De corrupto Ecclesia 
Statu” Written about the year 1398. 
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No. VI. (Page 122.) 


Some cases selected to show the advantage of Matrimony to the 
‘ Health of Women. 


GaLEn has preserved the history of a man and woman to whom: 
the excess of the spermatic fluid was the cause of bad health, and 
who were both of them cured by renouncing that continency to which 
they had bound themselves.—De Locis affectis, lib. vi. c. 5.. 


‘“« A widow of a healthy vigorous habit of body, of near forty years: 


of age, who had for a long time been accustomed to the enjoyments of 
the nuptial bed, and had been for some years deprived of them, used, 


from time to time, to fall into such violent hysteric fits, that she lost . 


the use of her senses by them; and no remedy could be found to 
relieve her but strong frictions of the vagina, which procuring for her 
a convulsive tremor, followed by a copious ejaculation, she, that in- 
stant recovered her senses.”—Dr. Tissot’s Treatise, page 198. 


‘‘ A girl was in a very violent convulsive paroxysm, so as to be on 
the point of suffocation by it; without sense, without feeling, her eyes 
set. Having tried all other remedies in vain, I ordered an acrid irri- 
tative pessary to be applied, which produced a copious spermatic eva- 
euation, and she immediately recovered her senses.”—Zacutus 
Lucitanus, Prax. admirand. lib. i. obs. 85. 


M. de Sauvages, treating of the dangers of a rigorous chastity to 
those women with whose constitution it does not agree, remarks that 
‘‘ they are so much. the more the victims of the warmth of their con- 
stitutions the more eareful they are to:conceal it: they pine and fall 
into melancholy, disrelish of life, emaciation, and involuntary pollu- 
tions.” He adds a case which furnishes, perhaps, an example of the 
severest trial to which a conflict of constitution and virtue could ex- 
pose the paxty distracted between them. It is that ofa young girl, 
who, devoured witha raging fire, and yet, with an astonishing forti- 
tude, preserving her soul pure, was subject to pollutions even in those 
moments in which she was deploring her misfortune at the feet of her 


confessor, a decrepid, loathsome old man.—Nogol. Medic. tom. iv. p. _ 


344, Other cases may be seen in Dr. Tissot’s well-known Treatise, 
pages 195-202. 
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No: VII. (Page I58:) 


Proceedings in the case of Lady Francis Howard and the Karl of 
Essex. Printed with the design of showing the nature of that 
imbecility which proceeds from an improper state of the mind. 


ae 


The Libel promoted by the Lady Francis Howard, against Robert 
Earl of Essex, before the King’s delegates, authorised under the 
Broad Seal, anno 1618. 


I. That she and Robert earl uf Essex were married by public 
rites of the church, on the 5th day of January, 1606. 


II. That she at that time was full thirteen years old, and is at 
this present about twenty-two or twenty-three. 


III. That the aforesaid Robert, at the time of the pretended 
marriage, was about fourteen years old, and is at this present about 
twenty-three or twenty-four ; and at that time, and ever since, and at 
this present, is a man not any way hindered but that he might have 
carnal copulation with a woman.. 


IV. That since the pretended marriage, as time and place did 
serve, after the fashion of other married: couples, the said Frances 
Howard, in hope of lawful issue, and that she might be made a mother, 
lived together with the said Robert at bed and board, and lay in the 
same bed, as married folks use, and yielded herself wholly to his 
power, and as much as lay in her, offered herself and her body to be 
known, and earnestly sought and desired conjunction and copulation. 


V. And also the said earl, in the aforesaid time, very often, 
again and again, did try to have carnal copulation, as with his lawful 
wife; which she refused not, but used the best.means she could: 
notwithstanding all this, the said earl could never carnally know her, 
nor have that copulation in any sort which the marriage bed 
alloweth. 


VI. Yet before the said pretended marriage and since, the said 
earl hath had, and hath, power and ability of body to deal with other 
women, and to know them carnally ; but hath been hindered, and is 
at this present, that he can have no dealing or copulation with the 
foresaid lady Frances. 

~ VII. Furthermore, the said lady Frances hath been, and is, a 
woman fit and able to have copulation with a man; and such a oneas 
may be carnally known, neither hath in this respect any impediment. 
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VIII. Moreover, the said lady Frances remaineth, and is at this 
present, a virgin. 


IX. Besides, at the time of the pretended marriage the said lady 
Frances was utterly ignorant and unacquainted with the said earl’s 
inability and impediments formerly mentioned. 


X. Also, the aforesaid earl, long before the suit commenced, 
hath very often confessed, that although he did greatly desire, and 
did his best endeavours, yet he never could, nor at this present can, 
have carnal copulation with the said lady Frances ; no, not once. 


XI. and Lastly: in regard of womanish modesty, the said lady 
Frances hath concealed all the former matters, and had a purpose for 
ever to conceal them, if she had not been forced, by false rumours of 
her disobedience to the foresaid earl, to reveal them. She requireth, 
that since this pretended matrimony is but in facto and not in right, 
it may be pronounced, declared, and adjudged as void, and of no foree, 
and that she may be freed, and quit from all bonds and knots of the 
same by your sentence and authority. 


Narrative of the Trial, wtirten by Gzorez Anzot, Archbishory 
of Canterbury. 


ee 
— 


Earl of Essex’s Reply, July 5, 1614. 


T.and II. A ‘ticles, he answereth affirmatively. 


Ill. He thinketh, that at the time of his marriage he was full 
fourteen years old, and is now twenty-two and upwards, neither since 
hath had, or now hath, any sickness or impediment to hinder him, 
but that he might have had carnal knowledge of a woman. 


IV. He affirmeth, that for one year he divers times attempted, and 
that the two other years he did lie in bed most commonly with her, 
but felt no motion or provocation, and therefore attempted nothing. 
The first year, when he was willing, sometimes she showed herself 
ready, some other times refused. 


V. He saith, he never carnally knew her, neither found he any 
defect in himself; but confesseth that he was not able to enjoy her. 


VI. He believeth, that before and after the marriage, he hath 
had an ability of body to know any other woman;. but he hath lain 
by the lady Frances two or three years last past, and had no motion 
to have carnal copulation with her, and he believeth he never shall. 


VII. He believeth not, that the said lady Frances is a woman apt 
and fit for carnal copulation, because he hath not found it. 


VIII. and IX. He believeth to be true. 
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_  X&. He believeth that once he did speak to this purposc,—that he 
“had oftentimes cndeavoured carnally to know her, but that he did not 
nor could not.—lIbid. page 136. 


ee non 


The Copy of the Divorce. 


It is by these presents declared, that whereas Robert earl of Essex 
and the lady Frances Howard, contracted by show of marriage, did 
- eohabit in one house, and lie together in one bed; nudus cum nuda et 
solus cum sola; and that the said lady Frances did show herself 
prompt, ready to be known of him ; and that the said earl neither did 

- nor could have knowledge of her, although he did think himself able 
to have knowledge of cther women: And that the said lady Frances, 
by inspection of her body by midwives expert in matters of marriage, 
was proved to be apt for carnal copulation with man, and yet a virgin: 

_ Therefore we, the said judges deputed in the cause, first invoking the 
name of Christ, and setting God before our eyes, do pronounce, decree, 
and declare, that the earl of Essex, for some secret, incurable, ‘binding 
impediment, did never carnally know, or was or is able carnally to 
know, the lady Frances Howard: and therefore we do pronounce, 
have decreed, and do declare the pretended marriage so contracted and 
solemnized, de facto, between them, to have been and to be uiterly 
void and to no effect ; and that the lady Frances was, and is, and so 
ought to be free and at liberty from any bond of such pretended mar- 

riage de facto, contracted and solemnized. 


And we do pronounce, That she ought to be divorced, and so we 

_do free and divorce her; leaving them, as touching other marriages, 

to their conscience in the Lord. Which our definitive sentence and 
decree we here ratify and publish. 


‘W INCHESTER 
| Evy eee 
 LircuFietp anp CovENTRY Bishops. 
RocHESTER 


1 Sir Jutivs CaHsar 


Sir Tuomas Parry } Doctors of Law. 
Siz DanteL Dunn 


Nors.-—‘* The earl of Northampton hastened to court with the 
news of this divoree, and it wassoon spread all over the kingdom. 
The earl of Essex in a great discontent left the court, and repaired to 
his seat in Warwickshire, near Drayton, and there lived a private life.” 
—Ibid. page 160. 

THE END. 


R. Taytor & Co. Shoe Lane, London. 
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